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FOREWORD 


Mr. Shukla has had experience of teaching Edu- 
cational Psychology for a number of years at one of the 
foremost centres of teachers’ training m India. He is 
already well known for his numerous contributions and 
he has also done a distinct service by writing a book 
on Child Psychology in simple and elegant Hindi. The 
present work is another service which he can claim to 
his credit. 

Hot many books on Educational Psychology have 
been written by Indian authors so far and we welcome 
the effort of Mr. Shukla to present in clear and simple 
language the essentials of this important branch of the 
science of teaching to Indian students One of the special 
features of the book is that illustrations have been made 
suitable to conditions of Indian life. Teachers under 
training as well as those engaged m school work will find 
the book very useful and up to date. The author has 
condensed much information and put together many views 
in a single volume without sacrificing, however, unity of 
standpoint m presentation. The book will serve as a 
very good introduction to the subject of Educational 
Psychology 


Calcutta University 
Januaryl2, 1941. 


H. P. Maim 




PREFACE 


Educational Psychology is a new and a growing 
science It has made tremendous progress during the 
present century. It is universally recognised these days 
that every person put m-charge of the young should have 
a knowledge of Educational Psychology. He cannot 
discharge the duties of his office properly without knowing 
the laws of the growth of the child mind The progress 
of a nation depends on the system of education, prevalent 
m the country, and a good educational system requires 
the services of men who are interested m different aspects 
of the life of the child Hence the greater the interest 
that a nation shows m the study of the behaviour of the 
child, the better would be its progress 

It is very unfortunate that so far only a few Indian 
scholars have tried to study intensively the subject of 
Educational Psychology or have made experiments m the 
field of Education Books wntten by Indian authors 
are very few ; we have mostly to depend on books written 
by European or American wnteis The latter cannot 
have as much knowledge of the special needs of Indian 
students studying Educational Psychology as an Indian 
author can have Of course, the principles of a science 
are universal, yet the presentation of the principles differs 
according to the mmd of the writer and the apperceptive 
mass of the reader The illustrations to lllucidate the 
principles have to be taken from the environment of the 
learner 

This book is an attempt to present the principles 
of Educational Psychology m a manner that may appeal 
to an Indian reader The illustrations have been drawn 
from the everyday experience of Indian parents and 
teachers. I have kept m view the peculiar traditions 
and culture of this country Where educational problems 
have verged on philosophy, the point of view generally 
adopted m this book is spiritualistic or idealistic. 
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Psychology, these days, is aping materialism m its effort 
to get the dignified name of science Human behaviour 
is sought to be explained m terms of stimulus-response 
theory. The spiritual significance of the life of the child 
is being lost sight of. Of course, such an attitude is being 
condemned by some of the profoundest psychological and 
educational thinkers of the West Education is essentially 
a spiritual affair. It has much to do with ideals and 
standards of conduct, that is to say, with spiritual values. 
A science, that undermmes the belief m the existence of 
the spirit, is sure to ruin the cause of education. 

As the book is primarily intended for students of 
Training Colleges, chapters of important books on the 
subject have been referred to at the end of each chapter 
of the book for further study. Of course, I am very 
much indebted to the writers whose ideas I have tried 
to assimilate and present in this book They are like the 
refreshing reservoirs out of which one may drink at will. 
I hope the book will meet well the demands of the students 
of the Traimng Colleges of this country 

I am very grateful to Mr. H B. Malkam, Principal 
Teachers’ Traimng College (B H. U ) for giving me en- 
couragement m writing the book I received very valuable 
suggestions from time to time from my esteemed friend 
and colleague Mr V C- Jhmgran. Both he and Mr. 
P. N. Sathu, a student of the Experimental Education 
Class of this college, helped me much m writing the 
chapter on Mental Testing I thank them both sincerely 
for the interest taken by them m the work. In the end 
I express my sincere gratitude to my teacher Bai Bahadur 
Pandit Lajja Shankar Jha who created m me a love for 
the subject, and to whom this work is dedicated in appre- 
ciation of his virtuous life. 

Benares Hindu University L. B. ShukiA 

January 1, 1941. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

4 The subject matter of psychology —Psychology is 
defined by William James as “the Science of Mental Life, 
both of its phenomena and of their conditions. It 
studies such phenomena as feelings, desires and different*, 
modes of c ognition The student of psychology trios $ 
to know men tar” facts, classifies them m cerlam 
categories, and makes an attempt to determine their 
causes. Psychology m the past was a speculative science. 
The psychologist sat m his room and reflected on his 
mental states. But modern psychology is approximating 
m its methods and procedure to natural sciences hke 
biology and physics 

Psychology as a separate branch of study is jnore 
than 2000 years old. It was the genius of AftstoT&thaff gave 
birth to this science V^Yet in its modern form it is one of 
the latest of all mental disciplines. It has been changing 
its meaning from time to time. Rudolf Goeckel, whose 
book on the subject was pubhshed m 1590, named it as 
Psychologia Thisw.ord is built up from Psyche meaning 
“soul” and Logos meaning ‘talk about” or “science of.” 
Thus psychology meant “the science of soul.” By soul was 
rueanf aTheing dwelling m the body which could at times 
even leave the body and go on a sojourn. A more ad- 
vanced view regarded soul as “a vital principle in- 
habiting and animating each human body and somehow 
the ground of each individual’s experience.”* But 

*McDougall. p. 10 An Ov,t-hne of Psychology. 
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psychology did not make much progress so long as the 
thinkers did not give np their theological bias. Soul in the 
theological or metaphysical sense is an entity inaccessible 
to scientific investigation 

Psychology m the eighteenth century was conceived of 
as the science of mind. But according to one school the 
mind itself was nothing but an assemblage of ideas 
Thus the “ Association^ t School” of Hume, Mill and Bam ? 
constructed a psychology without a soul Hum e said, 
all we know directly is the stream of ideas and what ye 
ca.ll the mind, or goui is a mere empty stage which _we 
tmcessarily assume to exist. as the scene upon which the 
ideas play their part “For my part,’ 1 says Hume, “when 
I enter most intimately into what X call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat 
or cold, hght or shade, love or hatred, pam or pleasure. 
I never can catch myself at any time without a perception, 
and never can observe anything but the perception, When 
my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly 
be said not to exist And were all my perceptions 
removed by death, and could I neither think, nor feel 
nor see, nor love, nor hate after the dissolution of the, 
body, I should be entirely annihilated ”* 

He further says that mankind are “nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and they*' are 
m a perpetual flux and movement.” -The Buddhists of 
India, who were psychologists of an advanced type, algo 
regarded mind as a perpetually changing .stream, of ideas. 

Psychology was_regarded_later„ as J ‘the sciencemf 
consciousness ” According to James our mental life is a 


* Treatise on Human Nature , Chap on Personal Identity 
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stream. We have to study this “stream o£ thought as we 
directly know it But to define psychology as the science 
of consciousness is in a way misleading. .first 

the definition is not comprehensive enragETfor psyap- 

lMry~thes<raays" studies' not "only our coMcious meatal 
hl^Bht the uncohscMUralso: Leslies, it studies the 
relation of conscious" life to bodily behaviour. In he 
second place, “consciousness,” as McDougall points ou , 
L a word tot has “the form of a substantative which 
cannot he used as a verb” and ‘ allows us to forget that 
it stands for the fact of being consciouB of 
and that it implies some one who is conscious of that 
thing.” i 

(Thus we see to t the defimtion j^sychologzjailie 

^twtThowever, retain the definition of psychology 
as to science of mind inspite of the inadequacy of 
the definition. Thus MoDougaU defines psychology as 
“t he science ol human mind, posjtive and_^nEm»i 
The”vrorf“positive’ ’ is added to distinguish it from 
normative’ sciences like ethics and logic, and empiri- 
cal” to mark the fact that psychology rehes on the 
method of investigation common to all natural sciences. 

The latest definition of pswhotogyjsjhatiti^the^ 
^euce-7TEmSr«vm5 ^rrus McDougall defines 
^chology^m his Physiological Psychology f as t hej i osi - 
t ^ gmAnp.p. nf conduct or behaviour, ’ It is the science 
which aims “to give us better understanding and control 
of the behaviour of the organism as a whole. This 
definition lays stress on objectively observable facts, the 
facts of outward behaviour or bodily action in which 
mental -activity expresses itself. It is free from many 
of the logical and other difficulties involved m other 
, definitions. 
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The Behaviourist School of psychology understands 
the term “behaviour” m a sense different from the one 
held by McDougall. McDougall -would not discard the 
hypothesis of the mmd as something different from “the 
brain” or the body.* According to the Behaviourists 
psychology has nothing to do with consciousness or mind. 
It is like every other natural science objective and ex- 
perimental. Every law of psychology is verifiable even 
as the laws of other sciences are verifiable through 
observation and experiment Its subject matter is the 
behaviour or activities of human bemgs. Behaviourism 
discards consciousness because the factual data required 
for a natural science cannot be provided by it. As the 
facts are not available for objective study, they may well 
provide speculations for a philosopher but they cannot 
advance the progress of a science. 

Psychology thus gradually lost one by one the various 
entities it postulated.! The psychologist is no longer an 
introvert, but rather an extrovert. Erom bemg the sfcuciy 
of an intangible entity called soul, it has become a study 
of the most tangible facts of bodily behaviour According 
to some writers the change has been responsible for the 
great advance made in the subject The various rami- 
fications of psychology are due to it. At least educa- 
tional psychology and child psychology are greatly 
indebted to Behaviourism. But for the objective attitude 
that Behaviourism brought to bear on psychological 
studies the vast amount of educationally valuable data 


*“The mmd, then, of the individual organism is that which 
expresses itself m his experience, and in his behaviour , and we have 
to build up our description of the human mind by gathering all possible 
facts of human experience and behaviour, and by inferring from these 
the nature and structure of the mmd." An Outline of Psychology p. 35. 

*f-The changing attitude towards the subject is very cogently put 
by Woodworth thus . “Eirst psychology lost its soul, then it lost its 
mmd, then it lost eoneciousnes, it still has behaviour, of a land.” 
Psychology p 2. 
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could not have been collected- Obviously the child mind, 
cannot be mtrospeetively studied, and whatever light 
reflection on one’s experience may throw on the facts of 
child behaviour, certainly it is the objective study of the 
behaviour as such that is truly the basis of child psycho- 
logy or educational psychology. 


METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Intbospeotion : — The ^peculiar method which 

psychology adopts to collect its data is commonly known 
as introspection It consists m trying to understand the 
nature of m ental nJ aenomena by looking within -anes.™ow-n- 
nmiHanTa nalysing them a&ihiy .actually > exist jn any sta te , 
of consciousness. Thus for instance if I want to know the 
~na^Fe7)Dah”gPr^" I must look within myself when anger 
comes tiv to know how it was moused, what is tljp 
peculluntv of ihe experience, andwh.it aie Ihe manifesto; 
Lillis of Ihe phenomena The objections urged ago ms t^ 
tln^ method aic fil'd, it ’is_ subjective'; secondly, the, 
actual expcueuQe disappoirs as sJoii as” Que"ti ip-s to catch' 
fToi lo analvse it , tliinlly, it ran be_ piau,ised only -by-- 
a Tew highly de\ eloped or peculiarly trained mind'-, ant i 

the|Timlini y~’pr 8t^t~ 

their (TWITH^ 


Sandiford has urged the following objections against 
introspection — 


1 The mind in watching its own working must, 
necessarily have its attention divided between two 
objects — on the one hand. the mental operation 
itself which is to be observed, and on the other the 
object to which this mental operation is directed. 
This difficulty was originally pointed out by Stout. 

2. Introspection is always retrospection ; it describes 
memories of events that either are past or passing 
away. 
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3 When an effort to observe the mental state is made, 
the very act of observing tends to change it. He 
quotes James “The attempt at introspective 
analysis is like seizing a spinning top to catch its 
motion ” 

4. Mental states change so rapidly that only the 
slower changes can be observed, the quicker ones 
elude introspection. 

5 Little can be known about* the' * hidden* urges to 
action through introspection. Psycho-analysis has 
revealed to us the fact that a very large part of our 
mmd is not open to introspection. The causes of 
“rationalizations,” “automata,” “dreams” etc can- 
not be known through introspection 

6. A mental state is a unique event ; introspection of a 
state that can never bt repeated can never yield 
results of indubitable scientific value This is to 
say the method is subjective and as such cannot 
be regarded as a scientific method. 

7. Through introspection the minds of the insane and 
defectives cannot be studied s so too the mmds of 
children or the behaviour of animals cannot be 
studied through it. 

These objections are really very difficult to meet. As 
a matter of fact psychology remained at a very elementary 
stage, so long as introspection remained the sole method 
of approach to the subject. It is only when observation 
and experiment began to supplement the work of intros- 
pection, that the science grew to such an enormous extent. 


But, however, difficult or inadequate the intros- 
pective method may be no psychologist can dispense 
with it altogether. The only way that we can under- 
stand the thoughts and feelings or motives of action of 
other men is by knowing how they rise m our own mmds. 
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There is only one individual whom I know directly and 
that is myself, others I know only indirectly I interpret 
their behaviour m the light of my own experience 
known through introspection. It is true that a training 
is required to be able to introspect but so does every 
science require training. As for the difficulty of availing 
of the data, it is actually overcome by minds that have 
a proper training. Retrospection substantially helps 
introspection m collecting data These data are supple- 
mented by what we observe m the behaviour of other 
men and what they express Lastly, it is wrong to say 
that the method is subjective Though the psychologist 
directly studies his own inner experience, he always 
compares it with the experience of others and is not 
satisfied till he has attained to an objective point of view. 
“It is not the isolated observation which is of importance 
m introspective psychology but rather the accumulations 
of a vast number of observations, each helping others, 
introspection to be effective for the advancement of 
science, must like other modes of observation, be carried 
on by a number of experts m co-operation.”* The 
introspective method though it is regarded as the peculiar 
method of analytic psychology, cannot be dispensed with 
m any psychological investigations. “ Introspection,” 
says William James, “is difficult and fallible ; and that 
the difficulty is simply that of all observations of what- 
ever kind.” f Here James puts the difficulties of intros- 
pection m a line with the difficulties of collecting data 
through any other methods of scientific investigation. 
Hence a body o! systematised knowledge built up through 
this peculiar method of study adopted by psychology can 
claim to be a science 

Observation-- Observation of the behaviour of others 
is also recognised as an important method of Psychological 

*Stout Manual of Psychology, p 5 

■f Principles of Psychology Vol. I p 192 
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Study. Psychology, these days is becoming a natural 
science instead of being a speculative one, and it makes 
use of all those methods of investigations which are used 
by natural sciences to collect their data. By carefully 
observing the behaviour of human being, we can know 
what is going on m their minds This is p articula rly the_ 
case when some emotion is aroused m the , mmd of an y 
person, When anger or fear is aroused the individual 
invariably shows signs of his feelings in his external 
behaviour. However we may try to repress the external 
manifestations of anger, some how 8 our feelings are 
betrayed by our behaviour. Then the problem of 
conditioning of a reflex, that of habit formation or 
modification of an instinct, the problem of interest and 
attention, of memory, delmquent behaviour of children 
and fatigue can all be studied through observation It is 
regarded as an objective method as against introspection 
which, as pointed before, is often stigmatised by some 
as subjective. 

Experiment: — The experiment almethod, the basis of 
experimental psychology, has been used enormously m 
recent years An experiment is observation under known or 
determinate and prearranged conditions. Rate of learning, 
remembering and forgetting, transfer of training, span of 
attention, onset of fatigue, and several other mental 
phenomena are m this way measured by experiments. 
Sometimes large statistics are prepared relating to the 
experiments, and then the method is known as the statisti- 
cal method The experimental method has played a very 
important part m developing the science of education. 

Comparative method • Psychologists study not only- 
human behaviour but they study animal behaviour also, 
for very often as pointed out before, a study Qf the latter 
throws much light on the former This way of studying 
human behaviour is known as the comparative method It 
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has given rise to comparative psychology Thus for 
instance a psychologist studies the behaviour of wasps, 
birds and animals to know whether instincts can be 
modified by experience or whether instinctive actions 
involve the use of intelligence. 

BLANCHES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology now has several branches Thus we 
have Individual Psychology or General Psychology, 
Social Psychology, Abnormal Psychology and Animal 
Psychology. These names are given according to the 
data which the science of psychology studies Names 
are also given according to the peculiar method of 
investigation followed Thus we get Analytic Psychology, 
Genetic Psychology, Experimental Psychology, Compara- 
tive Psychology and Educational Psychology. It will be 
worth our while to explain the terms used to name the 
several branches of the subject more fully. 

Individual or General Psychology studies the various 
mental processes and behaviour of an individual more or 
less m isolation from the group m which he lives Social 
Psychology deals with the behaviour of individuals m 
relation to society. Thus, for instance, there is an 
inherited tendency in every animal to imitate others. 
This innate tendency is studied m general psychology 
as well as m social psychology, but whereas the one 
studies the origin, the development and modification of 
this tendency from the point of view of the individual, 
the other studies it from the point of view of the group. 
The latter is more concerned with the characteristic 
manifestations of this tendency and the law of its working 
in society. It tries to reveal its social significance. 

Abnormal Psychology studies the individual as he 
thinks, feels and behaves in an abnormal state of mind ; 
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lt studies, in other muds, his abnormal thoughts, feelings 
and inodes of behaviour Such phenomena as dissocia- 
tion of personality, insanity, hysteria, fixations, obsces- 
sions, and dreams form the subject matter of the study 
of Abnormal Psychology Psycho-analysis which also 
studies abnormal phenomena of the mental life of 
an individual is an offshoot of this science The former 
has developed mto a science only m the present century 
and its study is provmg to be of much value to 
the educators. 

Animal Psychology or Comparative Psychology studies 
the behaviour of animals m different situations This 
study has proved of immense value as throwing light on 
the origin and development of certain tendencies which 
we find m a very modified and complicated form m a 
man The true nature of our instincts is known in 
this way 

Sandifoid has devised a very good diagram to enable 
one to remember the various divisions of the subject The 
diagi am is given below — 

^Normal Adult Human Individual Pure 
Psvchologv — S \/' 

'-^Abnormal Young Animal Gioup Applied 
Child or or or Educa- 

Genetic Com- Social tional 

parative Industrial’ 

and 
Legal 

“Each term m the upper line is contrasted with the one 
immediately below it — Normal with Abnormal; Human with 
Animal , and Pure with Applied. The lines and the cross- 
lines indicate the various combinations which are to be 
found.” The chief divisions of the subject are — Normal 
Psychology, which studies the behaviour of normal adults. 
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and normal children, Abnornal psychology which studies 
the behaviour of abnormal adults and abnormal children. 
Similarly there are other branches — Adult Psychology, Child 
Psychology, Human Psychology, Animal Psychology, Indivi- 
dual Psychology, Social Psychology, Pure Psychology and 
Applied Psychology Of course, these divisions are not 
absolutely exclusive of each other. 

SCOPE OB’ PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology according to Stout deals with immediate 
experiences such as attending, feeling, desiring, having 
sensations or images. These immediate experiences may 
be subjective or they may be objective — that is, they 
may be sueh as are not capable of being pictured before 
consciousness, or they may be capable of being pictured 
But here the use of the term subjective and objective 
marks off only a relative difference There is, on 
analysis, found no fundamental difference between the two 
kinds of immediate experiences One thing, however, marks 
distinctly the subject matter of psychology from the 
subject matter of other sciences. Psychology studies 
human experience primarily ; it studies the conditions of 
the arousal of that experience only secondarily Thus 
psychology is interested m what is perceived only in so 
' far as it is related to the process of perception. 

Human experience has three fundamental characteris- 
tics. All experience is a knowing, a willing and a feeling. 
Some psychologists emphasise one characteristic and 
point out that others are subsidiary to it, others emphasise 
the importance of other characteristics The Presenta- 
tiomsts and Associationists (Herbart and Hume) emphasise 
the knowing side and think that mind is an assemblance 
of ideas ; action and feelings are determmd by 
knowledge There are others— those belonging to the 
Hormic School such as McDougall who assert that all 
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knowing occurs m subservience to action. At the root of 
all life there is a will to self-expression. It is due to this 
fundamental urge that the eonative or affective mental 
structure is developed. The mil to live, which is responsible 
for all phenomena of life is eternally active It evolves, 
according to Shopenhauer, the understanding to gratify its 
inner cravmgs. 


Leaving the controversies aside we may accept the 
conclusion arrived at by all the schools that human 
consciousness has all the three elements— knowing, feeling 
and willing or cogmtion, affection and conation They 
characterise all awareness, or every psychosis Hence 
we have to study the mind m its three above mentioned 
aspects. The whole field of psychological study may be 
generally represented by the table given below * — 


Human Mind 


Cognition 

I 

1 Attention 

2. Sensation 

3. Perception 

4. Imagination 

5. Memory 

I Conception 
Judgement 
Reasoning 


Conation Affection 

1 I. 

f ] 1 Peeling 

Inherited Acquired 2 Emotions 
tendencies tendencies 3 Moods 
j | 4. Sentiments 

1. Reflexes 1 Habit 
2 Instincts 2. Character 
& 

General 

Tendencies 


A few decaded ago psychology studied only the 
conscious processes of the human mind , but now the 
field of psychological study has immensely widened due 
to the researches of the Psyeho-analystists regarding the 
uncouscious processes of human mind. Today psychology 
studies both the conscious and uncouscious realms of oui 
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mind. The latter is ever expanding itself ; new light is- 
thrown by workers m this field practically every day 
about the true nature of our minds and its processes. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

In developing the theory of Education and in 
improving the practice of teaching, psychology is playing 
these days an increasingly important part Every day 
experimental psychology is bringing out results which 
are immensely influencing' our educational practice. 
Teach ers have beg un taking interest in. the study-,, of 
psychology- and educational authorities every where 
have deemed it necessary for all the teachers to under- 
go a formal training in the training colleges, and learn 
psychologically sound methods of instruction before 
beginning then professional career. 

In the past, however, the attitude of teachers 
towards psychology was that of indifference or even of 
positive repulsion. It was thought that a teacher can- 
not become more efficient m his art by his knowledge 
of psychology. Teaching requires practical skill and not 
introspective study of the mental processes. The teacher 
who is given to introspection is likely more to be a 
failure than a success in his profession , for his introvert 
attitude would be a hindrance to his progress in teaching 
and controlling the boys. Some philosophers also hold 
the view that far from psychology being helpful to 
education, the teacher’s indulgence m psychology is 
positively detrimental to its cause. The attitude of the 
psychologist is analytic, whereas that of the educationist 
or the teacher is synthetic. The teacher is essentially 
ah artist, a creator and not an analyser or dissector of 
his material. The teacher’s attitude has to be that of 
an idealist, whereas the psychological attitude is a 
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realistic one The teacher sees the child m the terms 
of what he ought to be, whereas the psychologist sees the 
child as he is The teacher, therefore, will cease to be a 
source of inspiration if he becomes a psychologist 

The above arguments have a certain amount of 
validity. But they simply prove that the teachei has 
not to turn himself mto a mere psychologist, and reduce 
his class-room to a psychological laboratory. He must 
be a man of high ideals who believes m the nobility of 
his profession. He has to help the child to manifest 
the divinity m him. But his knowledge of psychology is 
not a hindrance to this. He has to be skilled m his art, 
but his skill will bring forth even better results if he does 
not merely follow the rule of the* thumb, but consciously 
makes use of the principles he has learnt through a 
deeper msight into human nature It is true to say 
that a good teacher may not have much knowledge of 
psychology and a good student of psychology may be 
an indifferent teacher , for the ability to teach depends 
not merely on the information which psychology gives 
about the working of human mind , it equally depends 
upon individual resourcefulness A good student of 
psychology may not have that amount of resource- 
fulness which a skilful teacher has Yet the knowledge 
of psychology will certainly prevent the young teacher 
from committing many blunders and learning the art at 
the cost of the students'* Again the rule of the thumb 


*“The science of logic,” says Wiliam James, “never made a man 
reason rightly, and, the science of ethics (if there be such a thing) never 
made a man behave rightly The most such sciences can do is to help 
us to catch ourselves up and check ourselves, if we start to reason or 
to behave wrongly, and criticise ourselves more articulately after we 
have made mistakes A science once lays down lines within which the 
rules of the art mu«t not transgress, but what particular thing he 
shall positively do within those lines is left exclusively to his own 
genius One genius will do his work well and succeed m one way, 
while another will do as well quite differently , yet neither will transgress 
the lines.” TalJcs to Teachers, p 8. 
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sometimes does not work, and then sound psychological 
principles must be there to guide a teacher 

Those people, who urge that since the psychological 
attitude is analytic it would destroy the synthetic 
attitude of the teacher, ignore the facts of history. 
The two attitudes are not altogether incompatible with 
each other Pestalozzi and Herbart were great idealists 
and yet it is they who aimed at psychologismg education. 
Science does not necessarily hinder art — rather with 
scientific insight gained, the artist raises himself to a 
higher level and makes his work of eternal value In the 
case of education it has proved true beyond all doubts 
The Child Study Movement has helped more the cause of 
education than any theorising ever did. 

The child is the material with which the teacher 
has to work and if he does not know the nature of his 
material well, he is not likely to succeed much m his 
undertaking The teacher should not be merely a 
master of his subject, believing that somehow the 
knowledge he possesses will trickle down to his pupil, 
but he should also know thoroughly child nature 
and the method of communicating his knowledge 
according to his needs. As John Adam said, “The 
verb of teaching governs two accusatives one the 
person and another the thing — the teacher taught 
John Latin The teacher should know John as well as 
Latin.” 

The knowledge of psychology, it is true, does not 
help us m determining the aim of education, for this 
we have to look to moral philosophy for guidance. 
The formulation of the aim of education depends upon 
the aim of life as one conceives it. But m telling 
whether a particular aim is attainable or is to remain 
ever m the clouds, it is psychology that will help 
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us Even rules of moral conduct have to he framed 
keeping a due regard to the excellences and failings 
of human nature as we know them through psychology. 
Psychology also helps m knowing how far the aim has 
been actually reahsed by us Whatever may be conceived 
as the aim of education, for the achievement of the aim 
modification of the behaviour of the individual will 
be always necessary Now m successfully modifying 
the bahaviour of the individual, with the least expen- 
diture of energy and time, psychology surely proves 
very helpful It is also helpful m understanding the 
chidden motives of any kind of behaviour, and we 
Vpan modify these only with a sound knowledge of 
psychphogy 

/ The teacher with a knowledge of psychology will 
'nandle the child better If he knows the nature of the 
child well, that is, his innate endowments, the laws of 
his mental development, the home and the school in- 
fluence on him, how chaiacter is formed, he will do moie 
good to him than is otherwise possible The importance 
of psychology to education has increased due to the re- 
cognition of individual differences, emphasis on motivation, 
encouragement of spontaneity in the child, and a con- 
sideration of the child’s total personality Until quite* 
recently education was meant mainly for the average 
child. The individual differences received scant recogni- 
tion If an individual did not fit m into an uniform 
social order he was segregated. The subnormal child 
and the genius received little consideration. All attention 
was given to normal child 


Now this attitude has changed. The educator now 
pays heed to the individual differences and aims to 
perfect each individual after his kind The child’s spon- 
taneity is encouraged. He is not forced to learn lessons 
but rather his' interest is awakened m the subject and 
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then he is merely g aided m the process of self -education. 
The student’s tastes and aptitudes are now carefully- 
studied and work suitable to each student is given to 
him All this implies a careful study of the child 
mind 

In the actual practice of teaching also, the knowledge 
of psychology proves very useful to a teacher. He has to 
awaken the child’s interest m the subject taught, so thafcj 
it may be easily learnt by him For this he must know 
the natural inclinations of the child and work m a 
manner as not to conflict with Nature 

A teacher is entrusted with the task of educating the 
child put under his care He has to direct the physical 
and mental growth of his ward m such a way as to make 
him a useful and effective personality in the world. 
Every community has a certam ethical ideal or standard 
of efficiency and this the educator has to enable the 
child to realise One of the means of realising this 
ideal is to mstruct the child m the way he has to live, 
to impart information to him and thus to communicate 
to him the social traditions and beliefs of the age. 
Usually it is this process of instruction and imparting 
information that goes by the name of education, and it 
is with this that the teachers are generally concerned 

This, however, is a very restricted or even perverted 
view of education In the more comprehensive sense, it 
includes instruction, but it includes many things more. 
Education is the cultivation of all -the moral, intellectual 
and physical powers In its widest sense it includes all 
the influences which act upon the individual frorn infancy 
to the grave “Education,” says Raymont, “is the process 
of development in which consists the passage of a human 
being from infancy to maturity, the process whereby ho 
gradually adopts himself in various ways to his physical 
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social anl spiritual environment ”* If we take such a 
comprehensive view of education, we can at once see 
that no one is qualified to undertake that sacred task 
who is ignorant of the laws that underlie the growth 
of human personality f It is with these laws that 
Psychology acquaints a teacher The child is a book, 
said Rousseau, which the teacher has to learn from page 
to page. Education is concerned not only with imparting 
' knowledge which the teacher has under his command, 
but it is also concerned with the formation of the right 
habits of thought and action, cultivation of proper tastes 
and development of character m a child. The teacher 
cannot realise these objects of education without a 
knowledge of psychology. Children who are mishandled 
m early life grow up as unhealthy personalities. The 
early impressions of our life are the most enduring of all 
and if the child, due to the teacher’s ignorance, receives 
wrong impressions about any thing, he carries them with 
himself all his life and they do him great mischief 
Similar is the case about his feelings and the direction of 
his active nature Many complexes are formed m the 
early life of children or undesirable sentiments developed 
which cannot be easily removed. 

^Principles of Education , p 4 

^“Education, ’ says Morgan, ‘is no longer merely dulling the child 
io that he can read certain languages, perform ceitam skilled acts, 
solve so many arithmetic problems know so many historical dates and 
names, and recite so many lines of poetry. It is all these but it is a 
vast deal more. It is the development of every phase of the child’s life 
so that he becomes a unified and integrated-personality. 

“A good educational task is not accomplished when one is trained 
to be good scientist, if he cannot get along with any one because of his 
irascible disposition One is not the be=>t type of person if, when he 
meets an unusual difficulty, he throws n temper tantrum, banks some 
one cl-e gels sick, sits and day-dreams 

In othei wo r d‘', we have added to our task m the education 
of tii o child the goal oi menial hygiene Wo must develop the c hil d to 
meet his ditficultios squarely n.Lhoi rban bv the adoption of some silly 
‘defence mechanism designed to doeene himself and others as to his 
true worth Child Psijtholoqy Chap f 
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Headfield m his book Psychology and Moials , tells 
us of a peculiar case of a distinguished lawyer of Germany, 
who used to experience, on occasions, a very severe pam 
m one of his feet. He could not know the cause, and 
eminent doctors also failed to diagnose the disease. .He 
finally approached a psycho-analyst, who through analysis 
discovered a hidden complex m the mind of the lawyer. 
In his early childhood, while commg to the school, he 
saw on the road a man with a badly crushed foot. He 
was moved by a feeling of pity and horror, and his mind 
was so engrossed with the scene that not only was he late 
to the class that day, but he could not answer properly 
the questions put by the teacher The teacher rebuked 
and chastised him for his unusual conduct The boy felt 
much humiliation, and as he was a brilliant boy his 
feeling of shame and humiliation was int ense. This feeling 
could find no expression in his early life and so it remained 
repressed for a long time till it worked itself out m the 
form of the foot-ache The lawyer experienced pam only 
when he lost a law suit The feeling of the sense of horror 
for the crushed foot had become m his early life associated 
with his feeling of self-abasement The pam of the 
crushed foot, however, had been now transferred from 
the seen person to the seer himself So the pam occurred 
whenever there was a feeling of self-abasement. 

This is an extraordmary case It, however, brmgs 
into clear relief what occurs to the mind of the child 
whenever there is a great convulsion of his feelings. 
Teachers have to learn lessons from all such cases Pam 
increases in intensity, as Schopenhauer pomts out, as man 
grows m intelligence and genius suffers from pain most. 
The more intelligent a child is, the more delicate is his 
nervous system It cannot withstand rude shocks. 
Hence the teacher must be very careful while dealing with 
such sort of children An angry word from the teacher some 
times does more harm to a child than all the good that 
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may have been flone by him during several years of 
his teaching. The career of many promising chidlren is 
spoilt through a careless handling of them by their 
guardians and teachers We may be meaning good to 
them all the while and vet due to the ignorance of the 
working of the childmmd we may do them irreparable harm. 

Hence a great care is to be taken m handling the 
child , all this requires a good knowledge of psychology 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 

Tlie giowth of the child is «r phenomena which is 
conditioned by the two \er v important factor — Hciodil.y 
and Em Lronmonl or Ealure arid Nurture It i 1 ' of 
prime importance to the educator to determine what, 
exactly is the po.it pla\ eel by each factoi m l.he develop- 
ment of the child It will decide bhe question as to 
what typo ol* education is> 10 he given to each child and 
how fai he i& to bo educated 

Meaning ok Utredity -The facts of heredity aie 
commonh -stated in the proposition like tends to beget 
hke ” Tlie child rccenos a great many of his physical and 
mental trails from Ins parents In appeal ante in bodily 
constitm ion m statui e the '-on usually resemble^ lm fat her 
or the moLhei He also seems to inherit their likes and 
dislikes, thou intelligence habits of thought and action, 
as well as the cliaiaclcr It is a popular belief that 
children of good and intelligent persons are good and 
intelligent, while those of tlie wicked and stupid are 
wicked and stupid, that is ]Ubt as we inherit our bodies 
from oiu paionls so too dove inherit their intelligence 
and chaiackr How lai is such a belief justifiable f 

Fa rib ok Heridity — ”1 he fads of heredity seem at 
the first giant (' vor* simple When we hud children 
horn in well-e lucatod or aiisiocratic families more intelli- 
gent and well-behaved than chose ommg fiotri un- 
educated 01 lowci strata of society wo at once asscit 
that this difference is due l > heredity. When, howevei, 
the facts are critically analysed and judged, we Ibid 
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that much that we unthinkingly attribute to heredity 
is really due to environment. The child possesses a 
number of traits of the father, not necessarily because 
he inherits them from the father, but because he is 
brought up with him Similar is the case with 
family traits. Had the child passed his early life in a 
different atmosphere he would not, perhaps, have looked 
as bright. Similarly the educational experiments con- 
ducted at several places show that children of very 
unpromising stock brought up m suitable environment 
grow as good and sound personalities as those of high 
and noble descent. One 'must dis-entangle facts of strict 
biological heredity from those of ‘social heredity,’ which 
is nothing but another name for environment, before any 
judgment is pronounced as to the importance of heredity 
m the development of the child. 

Francis Galton brought eight histones of twins who 
behaved throughout their lives like clocks turned over by 
the same factory and wound up at the same time. 

Those who followed his line of research further have 
unearthed a number of family histories which show how 
tenaciously and unflinchingly the law of heredity works. 
One such history is that of the family of Jukes It has 
been unearthed by Dugdale and Dr Estabrook Jukes 
was a shiftless hunter and fisher whose sons married 
women of very degenerate family and produced a race of 
invalids, imbeciles and criminals “Out of about 1,000 
persons in five generations” says T P. Nunn , “300 died 
m infancy , 310 spent 2300 years m almshouses ; 440 
were wrecked by disease , 130 were convicted criminals 
(including 7 murderers) , and only 20 learned a trade*” 

*T P. Nunn P. 117. 

There are other evidences also proving the ' importance of 
heredity We may mention here the studies of Karl Pearson, hr. EL 
H. Goddard and Dr A. E Wmship. 
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Trip Sirm of Twis> - To ascertain exactly how 
fai heredity determines the growth of the child several 
thinkers have made a scientific study of twins Galton 
in the beginning of the last century stalled this line of 
research and it has been continued down to 0111 own 
days Galton adopted the questionnaue method conse- 
quently his findings have not as much scientific \ ability 
as those of the* workein who followed him 

Thorndike s study is by faT the nioic interesting and 
has gi eater scientific vahditv He applied ob-jectne 
methods to determine the resemblances of tvuri" and 
siblings (any chi ldi on of the same parents) m phtsrcul 
and mental touts lie used Ihe statistical de\ice oi corre- 
lation to state accuraleh Irs findings lbs findings .show 

(i) Tlieie is gi eater resemblance among the tw ms 
than among the siblings The con elation 

K,n I Pea i '•oil traced the lainiK liee of \\ cilsrw oocUDai v m-Calton 
iamilv f oi o\ ci thousand \('.'h It -hows rhal the niembfii- oi the 
iamilv hate been lor live ‘•iucmm ueneiations fellow- oi the Koial 
Society o( Hug land There li.ne her n rnaiiv eniinuu men in that family 

Goddcutl sLudied Kahikok Iamilv Kalliknk, a -oldiei, mamed. a 
feeble-minded gul and later ho mamed a Quakcic^s ol good Stock 1’iom 
the first 480 mdmduals de-c ended and troin the Second 4% A one 
among the iourrci came to pi eminence wlxcieas a \eiv Luge numhei 
of (tie M*iond became distinguished officials ol the state, nude -men, 
docroi-, teachers piolef-sor-, lawyers etc holdrnir high status ju -ouely 
]rom among the first, croup 143 weio leebJe-rnmded, 46 normal 
Morally too they weio son low 3(5 lia\ e been known to he illegitimate, 
33 sevualK rinmoral 2t con filmed alcoholics, J epileptics, { inminals 
and 8 keepers ol houses ol ill fame 

Wm-liip studied ]lcluaicl’- Fannlv Hicli.ud I'dw. id 'rained a 
brilliant woman IJli/abeth and ho got bv her a host oi brilliant 
descendants Among them were -cmi.iIols doc lot-, [.aolcs-oia, and 
busmens magnate- lie iatoi mamed a woman of at exage ability and 
xio cnimont pci-on descended fiom ihe union 

In Ins ten commandments ol German maiiiig HitJc" insists that 
the youth should choose a woman ol good descent, lather than a 
beautiiul oi learned woman In all Ai y an rnamages the descent ib 
given the piunarc eon-icIcM.it ion lienee amoug the Hindus Gotra 
has such a gicat importance 
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coefficient* for the former was 0 78 wheieas 
the one for the latter was nearly 0 80 

(n) The younger the twins the greater the resem- 
blance among them 

Those between the ages of 9 and 11 showed a corre- 
lation of 0 89 and those between the ages of 12 to 14 
showed 0 70 

From the above we may conclude that heredity is 
important, but the importance of the environment m 
moulding the life of an individual has not to be minimised 
Parson studied siblings He tried to find out the coeffi- 
cient of correlation of mental traits as well as physical 
traits He found that in both cases the coefficient of 
correlation was 0 52 Thorndike used the above find- 
ings and combining them with his own arrived at the 
conclusion that similarity and differences in the original 
nature of men are due to the natuie of the germ cells, 
that this affects body and mind equally and that the 
influence of environment m the creation of likeness and 
differences is slight 

Meniman used intelligence tests to find out the co- 
efficient of correlation between younger and older twins. 


*The coefficient of couelation is an index that expressed a 
relation between any two senes of measures The tendency of con- 
comitant variation, the tendency of any two traits to vaiy togethei 
is called correlation Thus if theie he always an mcrease m the weight 
of persons with then height, theie would be correlation between the 
two traits of men Theie is perfect correlation when the amount of 
increase m one trait is an exact measure of an mciease m the other 
This is expressed by the index -f-1 On the other hand, if the increase 
in one trait is invariably Accompanied by deciease in another, the fact 
is expressed by saying theie is perfect negative con elation between 
them or the correlation coefficient is — 1 When, howevei, the increase 
in one trait bears no relation to an mciease or decrease m another, the 
coefficient of conelation is said to be 0 The correlation coefficient 
varies between +1 and.-l 
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His findings show that the older twins aie less alike 
than younger twins This means environment has pla\ od 
its part in bringing out the diffeiein os that existed poten- 
tially due to heredity. The statistics aio given below - 


STANFORD BIN KIT 1 Q’b 



' 

(Jo-elhcienfc oi 

Pairs Compared 

No oi Pan a ^ 

Coi relation 

All pairs 5-7 years 

47 ! 

0 81 

„ 10 16 „ 

58 | 

0 76 

ARM Y BETA crS P3 

All pans 5.9 years 

I ‘ 2S 

0 68 

„ 10-16 „ 

1 18 | 

0G7 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE IJ 

S*TS 

All pairs 5-9 yrs 

1 5-1 i 

0-30 

„ 11-18 „ 

1 48 ; 

0*87 

TEACHER’S LbTLM V l’ES 

All pairs 5-9 years 

.1!) 

0 67 

„ 10-16 

5L 

087 


Lauteiback’s study, however, shows that envnonment 
is inadequate to account foi the r semblance^ oL twins 
the older and younger twiri-> are alike in their mental 
resemblances and training does not matcuullv affect 
the lesemblance. His genera] conclusion about i lie in- 
fluence of heredity m creating men Lai diflomncos among 
individuals is summarised by rSuiddoid thus -- 

The amount of resemhl ince m general intelligent e 
vanes from r=o for unrelated individuals to minimum 
of r=O90 for physically ldoitital twins. Immediate 
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values are formed in accordance with the genetic relations 
of the individuals Therefore, there is an increasing 
degree of resemblance among human being with an in- 
creasing degree of blood relationship among them Ergo, 
general in+elhgeiice is an inherited trait. 

These facts would lead us to the view that the limits 
and the line of growth of any individual are already 
determined at birth by his heredity 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

There are, however, other facts to show the impor- 
tance of environment, Candolle of France studied the 
lives of 552 members of the distinguished academies 
of Europe — the Royal Society of London, the Paris 
Academy of Science, and Royal Academy of Berlin 
He found that most of the members belonged to rich and 
leisured class they had facilities for education, and they 
received encouragement from enlightened public and 
benevolent government 

Heyward m Education and Heredity Spectre declares 
that ‘psychological heredity’ is a spectre which vanishes 
as soon as one penetrates beyond statistical abstractions 
to concrete facts of life The child certainly possesses 
some inherited te idencies but they are so plastic that they 
can be moulded almost m any way that the educator 
desires. With proper education a child may show 
abilities which his forefathers never seemed to possess 

A few instances may be cited m this connection. 
The Murray Islanders had no words in their language to 
count beyond six and referred to large numbers only 
vaguely, but after receivmg training at the hands of the 
Scots who occupied the island, they developed as good 
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a mat liematical ahduv as 1 lie one possessed by am 
civilued people Similaily the eduunion ol fclie Sam hah, 
and the untouchables m India is bunging loith ^ui ptising 
Theiearea good mauv abilities even m the 
most unpromising child which remain dounant cue to 
lack of opportunities for development 

Helvetuis and some of the gieat educator-, of the 
nineteenth ceniuiy held the view that heredity phi vs a 
vor\ negligible pait in the child s development They 
got philosophic -up port from the tin on of Loclvc which 
regai ds mind as a taint a , a^i and its development as 
a pioccss of accumulation and oigamsatiou of in ipi onions 
received from the outside mot Id. The doctune oi innate 
ideas of Lockes u\al, Descai le- seemed sc leritificallv 
ahsurd and was also against the derm ciatac belief of tlie 
age The Herbariums believed in education as a panacea 
for all social evils, they were not to be chscouiaged in 
then effort of uplifting humanity bv such considerations 
as limitations of heredih 


LAW S OF I IE] t ED IT Y 

C’oxTj\u;iry of Gejut Plvsm -- Hcieditv, hov\ ever 
must ho more clearly defined Does a person pass on to 
his son all Ins abilities and tiaits both mhented as well as 
acquired or does he pass on to him only those abilities and 
traits which lie received fiom lus patents 9 AVeismann and 
Gal ton s the >iv favours the latteT view W'eismamfs 
theory is known as the theory, ol the contmuihj of the 
gw m -pi asm It states that the child is a 1 - old as his 

-In ihc Ailmiv-wm inanimation ot H 1L L of ]‘)3b Nanalt Ram, 
ati untouchable l,v ia->lo topped ihe hst of ihe succc-s'iil '•andidatcs. 
No one ainont; anec -itoi- is known 1o Inuc keen educated In an 
expeiiment coniuded m intelhg'mn test in ilu C H School ihc 
mean fccoie toi the untouchables was noi much below the O’ e loi the 
childmi of the lughci classes 
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remotest ancestors All the traits of his first ancestors are 
to be found m the child. He does not inherit the 
modifications of the intermediary generation m those 
traits The body grows by the multiplication of cells 
from the germ cell , at a certain stage m this process some 
cells are set apart, unaltered to form reproductive cells 
m the new individual. These reproductive cells take no 
part m the development of the body. It is one such 
cell that becomes the starting point of a new individual, 
and thus these cells are continued down from generation 
to generation. Thus the parent is rather the trustee of 
the germ nlasm, than the producer of the child 

Weismann performed experiments with rats Tor 
.several successive generations their tails were cut off, 
but each new generation got a tail at birth, that is, 
it did not inherit the modification m the bodily structure 
of the previous generation These modifications did not 
alter the original heredity of the rats They continued 
to resemble their remotest ancestors In our ordinary 
experience also we find that the son born to one-handed 
person has not one hand but two The deformities of a 
man’s face through small-pox are not inherited by the 
child There is no transmission of the acquired traits 
According ,to this view both the merits and the demerits 
which an individual acquires in his life time pass away 
with him at death , Ins children have to acquire them 
-afresh by their own effort If the father is an engineer 
or a* musician that is no reason why his son should be 
so, unless he is brought up with the father. It follows 
from this that the most civilised humanity may relapse 
into barbarism if the educational efforts of a single genera- 
tion be relaxed 

Reversion to the Main Type — The theory of 
Weismann to some extent is supported by the experiments 
of Mendel. Mendel experimented m cross-fertilization of 
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peas It was noted that after some generations of hybrids 
produced by this process, there was always a reversion 
to the mam type, that is, the hybrids tended to disappear 
The hybrids of the first generation produced only 50% 
hybrids, the rest were of the pure types from which the 
hybrids were produced This process continued on in 
each succeeding generation with the result that there was 
reversion to the pure types The results are usually 
presented m the tabular form as follows • — 

Tall Peas (Pure) Dwarf Peas (Pure) 

l J ' 

j 

Tall (Impure) 

25% Tall (Pure) I 25% Dwarf (Pure) 

j 50% Tall (Impure) I 

I ! I 

Tall (Pure) I Dwarf (Pure) 


c 

25% Tall (Pure) 


| 25% Dwarf (Pure) 

50% Tall (Impure) 


Experiments m eross-breedmg on rats have produced 
practically the same results as those found m the case of 
peas Nature, it seems, tries to preserve the ancient 
type of ancestry through all changes 

The Law of Variation — But if heredity worked so 
rigidly as never to allow an acquired trait to be transmitted 
to the progeny, the evolution of the species would have 
been impossible Evolution is usually accounted for in 
two ways ; through an inward urge of the species to 
adjust itself to changed environment, and through chance 
variation and natm al selection The former is the view of 
Lamark and the latter that of Darwin. Thus according 
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to Lamark the giraffe did not originally possess a long neck 
but it has become lengthened due to a continued effort of 
the species for generations to stretch its neck m order to 
reach the leaves of tall trees Thus the acquired trait of 
one generation was transferred to the succeeding genera- 
tion and the long neck of the animal has become a 
permanent feature of its bodily structure. According to 
Darwin such variations are not due to some mwaicl urge 
but are accidental , they are however retained by the 
species by the process of natural selection and survival 
of the fittest, in the struggle for existence those only 
survive who have favourable variations Through heredity 
these variations are transferred to succeeding generations 
Thus heredity, according to Darwin is rigid and acquired 
traits are not transferred 

One fact, however, stands out clearly, namely, that 
the modifications m the original bodily structure as well 
as the behaviour of the species do occur and that they 
are transmitted down from generation to generation If 
this be so, non-transmission of acquired traits cannot be 
maintained. The biologist today are not wholly convinced 
of the view that the acquired modifications do not affect 
the germ-plasm. A continued inward urge, perhaps, is 
necessary to bring about such a modification. It is 
usually seen that some peculiar habits, required by the 
profession of a man, which he took his whole life to 
acquire, are much more easily acquired by his son It 
cannot be wholly due to social heredity. 

McDougall conducted an experiment with rats 
which is of special significance m this connection He 
placed some rats in a tank of water from which they 
could escape by two paths — the one was lighted and the 
other was dark The rats naturally ran towards the 
lighted path, hut they received an electric shock by 
going through it. They did not receive any such shock 
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when they went by the dark path- They had to find 
this out in order to" avoid the unpleasant experience. 
The fiist generation of rats committed on an average 
165 errors before they learnt to go by the right path ; 
but when the experiment was repeated with the progeny 
the number of errors diminished till m the twenty-third 
generation they committed only 25 errors 

Godfrey H. Thomson refers in this connection to an 
experiment of Professor Ivon P. Pawlow Professor 
Pawlow asserts that conditioned reflexes can be inherited. 
‘•Some white mice were tiamed to run to the feeding 
place on the ringing of an electric bell, 300 lessons being 
required. Succeeding generations required m turn 100 30, 10 
and five lessons ” 1 The experiment could not be conducted 
further due to certain circumstances. But Professor 
Pawlow was confident that no lesson would be required 
for the sixth generation to run to the feeding place 

THE LIMITS OE EDUCABILITY. 

The transmission of acquired traits is as yet an open 
question But whatever be the view that one holds with 
regard to it, it cannot be doubted that there are some 
inborn differences m the capacities of different individuals 
which no amount of education can eradicate. “The most 
enthusiastic educator,” says Me Dougall, “will hardly 
maintain that man’s superiority to gorilla is wholly due to 
more advantageous environment and greater educational 
opportunities It is no less clear that men differ widely 
m respect of their native capacities.” * Schooling cannot 
do every thing for the child. There are some children 
who excel m a particular line of activity, there are others 
who excel m a great many, while there are sad cases of 
some who do not seem to profit bv education at all. 

f Instinct, Intelligence, and Character 

* Me Dougall — Energies of Man, 
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The results of intelligence tests confirm the view 
that there are congenital diffeiences in the abilities and 
aptitudes of children. The tests were first used by 
Bmet to find out backward children m the schools of 
Pans, and latter they were applied on a large scale m 
America to army men to select officers The findings 
of the tests were corroborated by the actual conduct of 
these men during the War. Further experiments are 
being made m mental testing, and it is hoped that 
with proper tests it would be possible to predict pretty 
accurately the educable capacity of each child and 
the lines along which he may progress 


As to the final answer to the question, which one of 
the two factors, heredity or environment is more 
important, we cannot commit ourselves to any one of the 
opposing views. The two schools of thought, the 
Galtoman and the Herbartian, are as nearly opposed 
to each other as they could possibly be. According to 
the former, m the development of the child heredity is 
all important arid education plays a negligible part , 
accordmg to the latter if we educate him properly, it 
makes little difference what ancestry he has. Both of 
these views, however, make the external circumstances 
to be the determining factors of the life of the child. 
They ignore the child himself as a spiritual entity which 
has in itself the power of determining its own line of 
development. “The fundamental truth is,” says T. P. 
Nunn, ‘‘that it (the child) is a centre of creative energy 
which uses endowment and environment as its medium ; 
so that the elements it receives from nature and nurture 
do not themselves make it what it is, except m so for 
as they are the bases of the free activity which is the 
essential fact of its existence ”* In the great noise of 


* T P. Nuirn, Education. Its Data and First Principle, P. 119. 
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the controversy between nature and nurture the dis- 
putants forgot the child himself as an ever growing, 
ever evolving spiritual power. 

This is an inevitable consequence of the materialistic 
tendency of the age which wants to reduce all life (as 
m the case of material phenomena) to a formula Berg- 
son has done a great service to humanity in re-awakening 
it to a realisation of the fact that life is not bound by 
laws as apprehended by the intellect. These belong only 
to the realm of matter. Life is an ever surging, ever 
creating reality whose possibilities none can predict 

SOCIAL HEREDITY. 

The child's development is conditioned by heredity 
and environment— both of which are correlated factors. 
Heredity provides whatever potentialities we possess, 
environment or nurture determines whether they shall be 
aetuahsed cr not There are certain restrictions to the 
educable capacity of each child and these restrictions are 
provided by heredity The feeble minded child cannot 
be educated to the same extent as the normal child can 
be, and the latter cannot be educated to the extent to 
which the one who has inborn ver y superior intelligence 
can be done The teacher has no control over this 
hereditary factor. 

The teacher, however, can improve the child through 
determimng his social heredity. Social Heredity is a 
form of educational environment that affects more than 
a single generation. It includes knowledge, laws, 
customs, and traditions that mankind passes from gen- 
eration to generation. “ Mankind through countless gen- 
erations”, says Sandiford “has stored his acquisitions of 
knowledge in books, pictures, works of art and utility, 
laws and traditions These become environmental stimuli 
3 
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of powerful potency to succeeding generation, that may 
have natural intelligence to piofit by them A paient 
who surrounds his children with good books and 

good pictures m a tasteful home, provides them with 

opportunities for travel and converses with them intelli- 
gently is piovidmg them with Social heritage of the highest 
value ’ This social heritage has to be acquired fresh by 
each generation. The educational efforts of any generation 
therefore should not be allowed to relax The importance 
of social heridity is so great that without it man would be 
quite powerless mspite of all his biologically good 

traits of intelligence This is under the conti ol of 

the educators Parents, teachers, and the state 
should see that each child is surrounded with the proper 
envoirnment so that he might be lefit himself by acquir- 
ing the social heritage which has been coming down 
from ages. 

Beferences. 

1 Sandiford Educational Psychology Chap I 

2. Boss 1 Ground-work of Educational Psychology 

Chap Y. 

3. Nunn Education. Its Data and Fust Principles 

Chap. IX 

4. Thomson. Instict, Intelligence and Character 

Chap II 

5 Bagley Educational Determinism , 

6. Me. Dougall* Energies of Man 



CHAPTER III. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Importance of the Study. — The child is a psycho- 
physical organism The educator has to concern himself 
both with his body and his mind It is our common 
experience that bodily conditions have their effects on 
the mind and meital states likewise determine the move- 
ments and internal changes of the body. Though as yet 
no satisfactory explanation has been forthcoming as to 
how the correspondence between bodily and mental 
changes occurs, the fact of the changes cannot be denied. 
Locke held the view that there is causal connection bet- 
ween the body and the mind This is the view held by 
many psychologists to this day Some philosophers held 
the view known as physcho-physical parallelism which 
maintains that the changes m the body and the mind are 
not causally connected, yet they correspond with each 
other. Stout, among psychologists, maintains this view 
But to assert the fact of correspondence and not to ex- 
plain it, is to admit one’s ignorance about the principle 
underlying the phenomena of correspondence. 

The Behaviourists of our own days have made an 
effort to explain all the behaviour of any organism 
without the assumption of consciousness Now psychology 
has become scientific rather than speculative The psycho- 
logist concerns himself more with the ob]ectively verifi- 
able forms of behaviour. These are very much determined 
by internal bodily changes. Education is greatly in- 
debted to this school of psychology for its advancement. 
Hence the importance of the study of nervous system has 
greatly increased since the Behaviourist’s hypothesis began 
to work. 
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Peculiarity of the Human Nervous System — The 
nervous system of human beings is a highly complex 
mechanism capable of infinite modifications . Man possesses 
a very well-evolved brain with differentiation of function 
among the various parts. But though potentially the 
human brain has great powers of organising knowledge, 
and controlling movements of the body, it has no such 
powers at birth. The child’s nervous mechanism at 
birth is not as complete as that of a moth or a chick. 
But his nervous system being highly modifiable, he can 
do all the wonders of the world so as to deserve the 
name the lord of the creation ’ 


DIVISIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

It is convenient to divide the nervous system into 
three parts for the sake of study These parts with 
their subdivisions are given below — 

1 . The Peripheral Nervous System 

A. The Afferent or Sensory Nerves. 

B The Efferent or Motor nerves. 

2. The Central Nervous System 

A. The Spinal Coid. 

B. The Brain 

Cerebrum 
Cerebellum 
Mid-Brain 
■ Pons 

Medulla Oblongata. 

3. The Autonomic System — A network of fibres 
and gangalia controlling the autonomic functions of the 
body and the glands. 
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In. a work like the present one it is not possible to 
go much into the details of the working of the nervous 
system We shall content ourselves with describing 
the barest outlines of the functions of the various parts so 
that our path may be cleared to the understanding of 
certain educationally valuable concepts. 

The nervous system is like a telephonic system 
with branches extending over all parts of the body. 
They start from the skm where sense organs are 
located and go towards the brain Here the co-ordi- 
nation of the various telephonic connection takes 
place The mam group of nerve bundles which runs 
towards the brain and is connected with the various parts 
of the body is called the spinal cord It is located m an 
opening within the spinal column. There are thirty one 
pairs of nerve bundles starting from the spinal cord 
and going towards the several parts of the body. The 
brain is like the switch board of the nervous system. 
This switch board, so far as empirical psychology knows 
it, works automatically 

With this general description of the function of 
neivous system as a whole, let us proceed to outline m 
greater detail the function of each one of the parts 


THE PERIPHERAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The peripheral nervous system is constituted of 
sensory and motor nerves The sensory nerves carry the 
message from the sense organs which are located at the 
surface of the body to the central system Through the 
sensory nerves the impulse travels from outside 
inward. Hence they are also called afferent nerves. 
The message from the brain, on the other* hand, is carried 
by motor or efferent or outgoing nerves. Sensory 
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nerves, are nerves of knowledge, motor nerves are nerves 
of action. They are specialised in. their functions 
— the one kind being concerned only with knowledge, the 
other only with action Further, through one kind of 
nerves the impulse can travel only one way and not the 
other way The sensory nerves start from the skm and 
end in the brain, the motor nerves start from the bram 
and end at the muscles 

The Neurone. — The nervous system is made up of 
neurones. It is the structural and functional unit of the 
nervous system. The neurone is made up of a cell body 
and its branches — the axone and one or more dendrites. 
(See Fig. 1 ) The axones are longer than the dendrites and 



Fig. 1 Nuron.es 

terminate more regularly The ends of the dendrites look 
like the top of a tree. It is the function of the dendrites 
to receive an impulse and of the axone to pass it on to 
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the dendrites of the next neurone Their functions can 
never be inter-changed, hence a current can travel only 
one way The junction, where the axones and the den- 
drites meet is called the synapse The synapse is a 
one way valve The nervous cunent can pass only 
through axones to the dendrites There are multiple 
pre-connections between the axones of one neurone and 
the dendrites of another The nervous impulse will travel 
only the way the connections are formed. These connec- 
tions are said to be formed by chance m the first instance ; 
later they are strengthened by use Thus a synapse is 
a multiple affair The impulse that travels through the 
sensory neuione from a touch stimulus may find a way 
to the muscles of an arm or a leg or another part of the 
body. Once, however, an impulse has travelled one way 
through a junction of the neurones, it tends to travel the 
same way again The synapse provides an obstacle to 
the passage of nervous energy any other way than the 
one it has travelled before This means that an action 
can be easily done m the way it was done before ; 
breaking a new ground will always be difficult This 
fact has a great educational significance as it is at the 
basis of all learning and habit formation 


A simple nervous mechanism may be illustrated by 
“the figure given below : — 



This consists of 5 parts— -the receptors present m the 
sense organ, the sensory neurone, the synapse, the motor 
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neurone and the effectors present m the muscle This 
mechanism is known as the lefirx arc and produces 
a reflex action, the simplest form of the behaviour of an 
organism The response follows directly from the 
preformed or inborn connections that exist between the 
sensory and the motor neurone 

The most complicated activities of human beings, 
however, also involve the use of such a mechanism as the 
one described above Only more nerve cells work together 
and a higher degree of co-ordination is required among 
these cells. 

THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The Spinal Cord — The central nervous system is 
made up of two parts — the spinal cord and the brain The 
spinal cord is a bundle of nerves running through the 
spinal column The spinal cord extends from the brain to 
about two-third of the length of the spinal column (See 
Fig 3) Through this cord a nervous impulse travels 
backward and forward from the brain to the perephery 
of the body When a message is sent to the brain it 
sends out impulses to the cells m the spinal cord, and 
they, m turn, transmit the motor impulses to the 
muscles Each muscle has its own set of spinal cells m 
the spinal cord, which acts as a relay station between 
the muscle and the bram The spinal cord sends out 
thirty one pairs of nerves to the various parts of the 
body. Each of them has sensory and moter nerve fibres. 

The spinal cord not only connects the bram with the 
several parts of the body but it also controls reflex actions. 
There are direct connections between some sensory nerves 
and motor nerves Where the mediation of the bram will 
delay an action that is required instantaneously to be done, 
the mechanism m the spinal cord becomes active. A number 
of our activities are thus controlled by the spinal cord. 
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Tuo spinal cord al> > .enrols all mechanical foims oi 
beliavioui m which l.li-s oigamsm a*. a v.lr)lo lopoatodly 


Superior cervical 
sympathetic ganglion 

Middle cervical-- 
sympathetic ganglion 

Inferior cervical — 
sympathetic ganglion 


{ Trunk— ^ 
Ganglion 



l Cervical nerve 
III 

VI 

--VII 
J'VIII 

Thoracic nerve 

g VI 

VII 
VIII 
L - IX 


Lumbar nerve 


-IV 
-V 

- 1 Sacral nerve 
r ll 

>-m 

-IV 

VI Coccygeal nerve 
Fig 3 The Central Xeivous tt\ stem 


Filum terminale 
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engaged. Such. beha\ lour as walking, running, withdrawing 
from painful stimulus, typing or playing at the piano — 
activities that have become absolutely mechanical aie in a 
large measure controlled by the spinal cord A large part 
of the daily behaviour of human beings is of this character. 

THE BRAIN. 

It is rather difficult to describe the structure of the 
brain, without the help of elaborate sketches. This includes 
the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the mid-bram, the thalamus 
and the corpus striatum. 

Cerebrum — The cerebrum controls the sensory and 
motor nerves Its coitex is highly differenciated with 
regard to its functions The area anterior to the Fissure of 
Rolando (indicated by the letter R m the figure on the 
opposite page) is concerned mainly with motor nerves The 
bram is divided into two hemispheres The motor nerves 
and other areas are duphcated m the two hemispheres. 
The areas on the left-hand side control the movements of the 
hmbs on the right-hand side and those on the right control 
the left. The posterior areas both on the right and left 
half of the cerebrum are concerned with vision Below 
them are the auditory centres The centres are not directly 
connected with the sense organs but indirectly through 
the thalamus, which may be described as a way station 
for afferent or sensory nerves from each of the sense organs. 

Besides the areas that can be ascertained to have 
definite functions there are others about which there is less 
definite knowledge Such are the association areas. This is 
the portion lying anterior to the motor areas, it is concerned 
with higher mental processes It is here that experience 
acquired m the past is retained m nervous tissues. But it 
has been found m the cases of certain animals that the remo- 
val of certain portions does not affect the activities learnt. 
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The cases of* inotoi ami j-en^oi \ apbo-ito m nun, 
howovci slims tli.il l-he cornea) fnea- of man cannot he 
disturbed without sei'ousls T alleetmg ihe vital activities 
of t,lu» organism (beat dr.stm bailee ■> in speech 01 its total 
lo^ mas occm due to some mjiiis tereived in ceria'n 
poitions of the hi am concerned with spent h * The 
patient in such (.wv mas he able to oNpicss Ins thought 1 * 
tluougli gestures or suiting but not thiough '•peeth In 
another distui bant o known a> atjnij/lno one unable 
to wiite Tim ^ d anv moioi area is disiuibed the person 
loses tJie capacity to pcTfonn con e.s|)omlmg functions 



I’lieie mas be a p lui hi a of the sousoiv kind it the 
ot'U'il t enues .lie .xfljcted tim patient is unable to ieeogru.se 
things .seen 01 (o imagine them m signal tenm Similarly 
in the ease of Auihfoiy aphasia things lieaid tannoi be 
leca.lled to ihe mind the amlitoiv memorv is lost A 
patient, mav he;n suthout recognising ss hat is lieaid Dis- 
t, in bane.es m otliei sensoiv tenlie.s mav likesusc take filace 

Dun.ig the List da\s ol Lcnm such niotnr nphnsia ocountd to 
him fie linclpisiood wild I w.is -viicl to hin. bin ro.iM not PYpie»s his 
thoughts thiough his mouth 
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This account of the localisation of brain functions 
may lead us to suppose that the several parts work m 
isolation from each other But it is not so , the several 
parts co-operate and thus increase the efficiency of each 
When we are listening to a lecturer, the auditoiy centres 
are most active m the production of the knowledge It 
would seem that visual and other centres have nothing 
to do But the careful observation of the speaker’s face 
is also helpful m grasping the meaning of what he is 
saying Similarly seeing and touching co-operate with 
each other to increase the clear knowledge of ob]ects— our 
nervous system really works as a unity and the efficient 
working of any part implies the active co-operation of 
other parts also 

Cerebellum * — This is the part of the biam 
situated below the cerebrum Like the cerebrum it is 
divided into two hemispheres or parts It is connected 
with the medulla oblongata and the pons The chief- 
function of this portion is the co-ordination of impulses 
and the maintenance of bodily balance When it is taken 
away the animal is unable to maintain its balance 

The bram is the mam agent of co-ordinating the 
various responses of the organism It is life’s instrument 
both of knowledge and action Hence a better develop- 
ment of the bram implies a better ability to adjust oneself 
to the environment and a better ability to control it The 
development of the bram consists mainly m the increase of 
association paths between different centres. The quality 
of the bram, of course, is an inherited thing, but we can 
increase its efficiency through education, culture or training 
The bram of an idiot is congemtallv defective, but with the 
best bram inherited one may still remain practically a 
useless person to society, if the bram has not been properly 
trained f 
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T HE AUTONOMIC XEjIYOU* SAbi’EM 

The autonomic nenons ' ij^Uiut i*' an olJ dmot oi tl) p 
central nervous system. It. con -aids ol a numbm oi coni res 
or ganglia of nervous mattei winch 'ends out. ner\ous 
fibres. It is comprised of n double chain ol ganglia 

situated one half on each -ide of ihc vertcbial (olunm 
extending from the skull to the poKm Tr. a ho includes 
ganglia which supply dines to ceitam internal organ- 
One of these ganglia is located in the ho.ut, and anothe* 
m the stomach. The p*nt of t.he rnrvotis ->si<*>n located 
m the head is called the ntimnl acchon the one in the 
chest and the abdomen is celled the c'jmjunl'ctic seel am 
and the one m the pelru lemon called "he mwI 
section 

The autonomic nervous ^vstem act', m .1 mannn 
semi-independent of the central nervous -\stcun A" the 
central nervous system conti ols the diolet.il mu -des -o 
this system controls mvoluntm \ mu-do- and glands The 
movement of the stomach tin* excretion of the wa-te 
matter, the action of the heaii and the ^eneticm ol lea is 
etc. are controlled by the autonomic -\-tcm 

The sympathetic net \ on- ^-tom and the para-st mpa- 
thetic (the sacral and th<‘ ciamal s\stem) weak in opposite 
directions. When the svnipat hoi ic noi vous m -t'un oxc n t‘.~» 
any pait to activity the eiumal and i lie -acini -\-tein 
tries to inhibit it and via> r/'i so The ^vmpathei.ic ddaies 
the pupils of the eye and the ciamal divi-am »ont>oJ-s it . 
the sympathetic inhibits digo-tive activities while the 
cranial division accelerates ihom Thus rlie two control 
the same mechanism hut ork in oppo-dc directions 
The health of the body, its growth and the arousal of 
emotions depend on the action ol the .lutoncnuic system 
Hence to know the meehant-m that under lit"- Ihefiinctioumg 
of this system is very important to the eclucatoi 
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The Ductless Glands . — At various centres of the 
body there are glands situated These are known as 
ductless glands or glands of internal secretion or endocrine 
glands. Their action is controlled by the autonomic 
system They manufacture certain chemicals and dis- 
charge them directly into the blood This usually acce- 
lerates and controls vital processes. The important duct- 
less glands are — the thyioid, the adrenals, the jntmtanj 
body, and the gonads 

The Thyroid Gland . — The thyroid gland is situated 
in the neck above the wind pipe. The gland secretes— a 
chemical known as thyroxin m which the principal in- 
gredient is iodine This secretion seems m a marvellous 
way to control the speed of living. When the chemical 
produced by these glands is discharged into the blood, 
more oxygen and food material are consumed and more 
energy is liberated , the individual lives faster ; he thinks, 
feels and acts more quickly When there is less discharge 
of this chemical into the blood, the body does not develop 
well. Thus when more energy is needed to the system, 
it begins to manufacture m greater quantity the chemicals, 
producing the energy. 

Disorder in the functioning of this gland results m the 
retardation of the physical or the mental growth of the' 
child Thus cretinism — stunted bodily and mental growth 
is caused whenever there is insufficient supply of thyroxin 
to the system This disease is artificially cured by the 
daily feeding of a little pallet of extract from the thyroid 
gland of a sheep, ButHhis artificial supply of the thyroxin 
has to be constantly maintained, otherwise its lack will 
immediately result m the deterioration of body and mind. 

It is found that such mental diseases as feebleminded- 
ness and retardation at times arise due to the improper 
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functioning of the thyroid gland These diseases are 
curable through an artificial supply of thyroxin “Up to 
the present tune,” says Seashore, “we have been taught 
that feeble-mmdedness is incurable. It has certainly 
proved resistant to educational treatment. But if cre- 
tinism, one of the most extreme forms of feeble-mmdedness 
can be remedied m some cases, may not the situation 
be very much more hopeful for those who are feeble-min- 
ded or retarded m a lesser degree. It may be that many 
of the cases of retardation m our schools are due to diseases 
of this gland and are amenable to physical treatment ”*• 
He points out further that goiter troubles — a disease 
caused by deficiency m the functioning of thyroid, may be 
avoided by feeding iodine to children, similarly such 
diseases, as arrested development, degeneracy of mental 
faculties can be remedied by the stimulation of proper 
organs of internal secretion. This stimulation may, at 
times, be caused not by feeding chemicals to children 
but externally also Experimentally it has been deter- 
mined that by gently stroking on the surface of the 
neck the secretion from this gland may be facilitated 
Some of the mental disorders may be cured by a proper 
massage of the neck and the portion above it. 

The Adrenal Glands : — These are two glands , each 
lies on each of the kidneys m contact with m upper surface 
Their study is important from the point of view of emo- 
tions They manufacture a substance called adrenalin and 
discharge it directly into the blood This stimulates the ner- 
vous system and thus prepares the organism to meet any 
emergency The adrenals become very active at the arousal 
of an emotion. Hence they are known as glands of combat, 
emergency and preparedness The more pugnacious an 
animal is, the more adrenalin it has The presence of a 
large quantity of this substance predisposes an individual 


*Seashore — An Introduction to Psychology, P. 317. 
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to emotional moods Adrenalin, extracted from one 
animal and injected into the blood of another produces 
the same effect as is produced by adrenalin naturally 
manufactured. 

Other Glands — Besides the glands described above 
there are other glands the function of some of which until 
quite recently was unknown to the physiologists Thev 
were thought to be simply remnants of a pievious stage 
of growth but now they are discovered to have veiy 
important functions m the maintenance and growth of the 
body. The pituitary body is situated at the base of the 
biain below the front part; it controls the growth of 
the bone The pineal gland — called the gland of 
adolescence and puberty — also lies at the base of the 
biam towards the back ; it controls sex development 
The gonads or the sex glands control the development 
and functioning of sex as well as emergence of secondary 
sex characters 

THE LAWS OF NEURONE ACTION 

Sandiford has formulated four laws of neurone action 
As m all our learning process nervous activity is involved, 
it is very important for educators to make themselves 
familiar with these laws They are at the basis of all 
learning. The Laws are as follows *• — • 

1 The Law of Expression — “Every stimulus of a 
sensory neurone must have some result, it cannot come 
to nothing ” The result may be visible or invisible. 
At times the stimulus results in some obvert activity, at 
others it may result m some glandural secretions bringing 
an emotional mood or other bodily changes. With re- 
ference to the same fact James, while talking of habit, says, 
“We are spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never 
to be undone Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice 
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loaves its never so little scar Tlie drunken Rip Van. 
W mklo excuses himself for every fresh du election by- 
saying 1 won't count this time f Well, ho may not 
count it, but if is being counted none the less Down 
among his neivc-celh and fibres the molecules are counting 
it, registering and storing it up to be used against him 
when the next iemptation comes Nothing %c et-e// do is, 
m stncl scientific liteialneas wiped out ’ A Ever v si miula- 
tion of the ncivcs must result m .something, it may be 
obveit or invisible 10 the eye 

1 The Lay of Least Resistance — Hie line of 
anivitv chosen b\ the neural energy to work is the one 
along vi Inch connections between neurones alieady exist. 
Habitual me of a nervous tiact modifies anv inborn con- 
ucetions m such a, way that it becomes the preformed path 
ami then it becomes dillicult to take 1o any new one Thus 
habits become second nature The Daw of Least Re- 
sistance is at the ba«as of all habit formation 

•The l.ui that holla \ iouj is a, icspem-c 1o a -limulu- has been ex- 
pie*»sod Mmbohcalh, In the foimula s — R Vccoidimr to the Beha- 
viouiists even the mo-1 complex toim- ol beh.iMom can lie analysed 
m lei ms ol the S R Joumila r llie mniuediatc lc-ponse to a -stimulus 
ns -\mbohsccl b\ the above foimula 1- called i lie uml of behaviour 
Ace ouLuig to Hen u k it me liiclto the Jo [lowing si\ pioe es-sos 

(L) Stimulus — Tin- is comoLhing that mhiiigcs in II upon the 
oigamsm fioni outside 

(-) I'lie cvcUtion — The ‘•en-e ojgans which are tli<> ueive endings 
on the skm become evened In the phweal stimulus coming tiom without 
(J) IJie all (‘i cm trails mi—' ton — Tho e\cu anon goes tiom the sense 
oigiin lowaid- tho -pinal cord oi the biam 

(1) The (initial ad|tislmcnt --lieie the inwaicJ going cuiienr is 
tianssieiic'd to aneileiem pathwav cothui it rn.iv icsidt man action 

(“)) The elTerent ti.m-mia-ion — This eon-i-ts ol the motoi nei ve 
w hie li bumr- the c veil at ion to the* otgan of tespon&c 

(6) Response — 'I’lie meihani-m ioi actual le-pon-c con-iMs of 
iiiik-c 1c-, glands c»tc* The rnofot nei\ Ca men e them to actual «.e t ion 

The above unit ol beliaviom is known as tho simple jeflev are. 
Upon tln&, arcoidmg lo Ueliai join ist all cornpk \ lomis of human oi 
animal behavioui arc-* built 

* William James 'talks To Teacheia, p 7H 
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3 The Law of Inborn Connections * — According to 
this law due to the inborn connections between sense 
organs and certain motor nerves the latter will be active 
whenever the particular sensory nerves are excited Where 
such inborn connections exist the activity of the nerves 
automatically takes this line Thus if we are pricked 
on the side, it is the nearest hand that first comes to the 
aid and removes the painful stimulus It is only when 
the hand cannot respond that some other organ mi ght, 
work. Keflex activity is directed by this law 

4 The Law of Acquired Connections — It says 
“When any neurone group is stimulated the nervous 
impulse will be transmitted to the neurone group with 
which it has been most nearly connected , which has been 
aroused by it most recently, most frequently, most ener- 
getically, for the longest time, and with the most satis- 
faction to the individual ” This law is at the basis of 
all learning. This is also known as the law of associative 
learning. All Laws of Learning may be said to be derived 
from this one law of Neurone Action 

1 Dumville Fundamentals of Psychology Chap II. 

2 Sandiford Educational Psychology Chap V. 

3 James . Talks To Teachers . Chapters VI and VIII. • 

4 Morgan Child Psychology Chap. II 

5. Morgan and Gilliland * Introduction to Psychology. 

Chap II. 



CHAPTER IV 


HUMAN BEHAVIOUR. 

The educationist studies the behaviour ol the child 
He has to study the springs of that behaviom it> general 
characteristics, the mechanism of behaviour and its different 
kinds He has further to study its growth and develop- 
ment and the ideal of the highest kinds of non vine*, that 
aie comprehended m human behaviour Psvcholouists 
have noted certain broad features of behaviour of all 
living orgamsms We find a gradual evolution in rhe 
forms of behaviour of living organisms as we a-ceud highei 
up m the scale of evolution The life of man icpiesonti 
the highest rung in the scale, hence his behaviom is mo 4 
evolved 


NATURE OF BEHAVIOUR 

Behaviour has been conceived of m two different way*, 
by the two opposite schools of psychologists of the 
present day According to the Behaviourist", behaviour 
is, m the last analysis a response to a stimulus Vocotdmg 
to the Harmic School behaviour is always purposive 

Behaviourist’s Account of Behaviour — 1 I'lio follow - 
ing are some of the important characteristics pointed out 
by Peter Sandiford, following the Behaviourist school 

(1) Behaviour is the response of the eigamsni to 
some form of stimulation The organism lives only 
through making proper responses to the stimulus that 
excites it to activity. When the organism ceases to make 
proper responses to varying stimuli, it perishes or is 
destroyed “Life,” as Herbert Spencer ^aid 'is the 
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continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations.” 

(2) Behaviour is determined by the environment 
in which it takes place. “An organism,” says Sandiford, 
“is no self-startmg mechanism , its reactions are always 
started by some stimulus outside of itself.” The potential 
power of making responses of an organism is determined 
by heredity but without the proper enviromnent the 
particular response for which the organism has a capacity 
will not come 

(3) But the importance of the innate capacities also 
should not be minimised. The land of behaviour an 
organism exhibits is dependent on its structure and 
construction as well as on the nature of the exciting 
stimulus The stimulus bemg the same, different orgamsms 
will behave in different ways The twi light that sends 
the rooks to nests sends the fox to prowl. 

(4) The grade or level of behaviour is dependent 
upon the grade or level of biological development of the 
organism The greater the biological development, the 
higher is its behaviour. Thus the behaviour of a worm, 
an insect, a fish, a bird, an ammal, a man show increasing 
complexity As the biological structure of the organism 
becomes more and more complex, its behaviour too shows, 
increasing complexity. Man biologically is the most 
evolved bemg, consequently his behaviour is the most 
complex. 

(5) Behaviour as a rule shows increasing complexity 
with age The behaviour of the adult is more complex 
than that of the infant. The child is prompted and guided 
in his activities mostly by his reflexes and instincts , the 
adult, on the other hand, makes an increasing use of his 
intelligence There is a gradual modification of the innate 
dispositions, and acquired dispositions begin to control 
and direct conduct. 
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Behaviour according to the Hormic School — 
The above account of behaviour, though true in its own 
way, does not reveal clearly the purposive character of all 
vital activity. All organic activity is purposive , it is this 
characteristic which differentiates the activities of the 
living organism from the reactions of dead matter There 
are certain characteristics that clearly mark the purpo- 
siveness of organic behaviour These are, as McDougall, 
points out, certain spontaneity of movement, persistence 
of activitv, vanation of the direction of persistent move- 
ment, cessation at the attainment of the goal, preparation 
for new situation and improvement m the effectiveness of 
behaviour as experience grows These characteristics are 
present m animal behaviour as well as m the behaviour of 
man We have reasons to believe, the behaviour of lower 
animals is also characterised by the above marks- All this 
shows the presence of a Mmd m actions called behaviour. 
It is the expression of what Schopenhauer called the Will 
to live 01 the Elan Vital of Bergson The Will to live, its 
eternal desiring is really responsible foi all the activities 
of the living organism 

Human beings never act except with certain purposes. 
There is a scale of degrees of purposiveness Even our 
instinctive or impulsive actions are characterised by pur- 
pose “By reflecting upon a vanety of actions, we may 
realise that our action may be arranged m a scale, at the 
upper end of the scale may be put such actions as are most 
deliberately purposive, the goal and the means having 
been pondered, developed m imagination, and deliberately 
chosen among various alternative possibilities, before 
obvert action began Lower m the scale would be those 
actions the goal and the steps towards which we have 
thought of perhaps clearly, but without pondering and 
chosmg Lower still are such actions as we perform with 
only a vague and sketchy foresight of the goal and the 
means, or perhaps the goal only And, at the lowest end 
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of the scale of purposiveness, would be such impulsive 
.actions as the snatching of the child from imminent danger ”* 

Thus we find all human activity is purposive Even 
the reflex and instinctive activities are purposive by nature. 
Hence we have reasons to infer from this that every acti- 
vity of the child has a purpose — it may be oi may not 
be present to the consciousness of the child Every activity 
is m some way conductive to the development and bettei 
mamfestation of his life Again we have also to see that 
as life evolves, as the child grows into an adult, his purposes 
become clearer to him and they are better organised In the 
most evolved individual, we find a unity among all his 
actions He is conscious of his life’s mission His activities 
are guided not by instincts or impulses but rather by care- 
fully formed habits, sentiments, reason and forethought 

NON-VARIABLE AND VARIABLE BEHAVIOUR 

All behavioui can be classified into non-variable and 
variable The non-variable behaviour predominates m 
the life of animals, birds, insects and worms The lower 
the species the greater is the non- variable form of be- 
haviour, the higher the species the larger is the part played 
by variable form of behaviour m its life This, m other 
words, means that whereas the lower organisms live mainly * 
through the help of the inherited mechanism, reflexes and 
instincts, man lives and progresses through learning. 
Reflexes and instincts play an important part in the life 
of a man also, but it is very small as compared with the 
part played by acquired forms of behaviour Without 
the latter a man would not be able to fight out his battle 
of existence and would be at a great disadvantage as 
compared with other animals W K Brooks m Founda- 
tions of Zoology says, “Measured by all the standards of 
the brute world man seems almost pitiably unfortunate 

‘•‘McDougall An Outline of Psychology, P 48 
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Nature has provided other animals with fur coverings for 
protections against cold, with migratory instincts which 
lead them to avoid unfavourable environment, with teeth 
and tusks and claws for offence and defence Or, if Nature 
has not provided these thmgs directly, she has at least 
provided tendencies to variations that have resulted in 
their development Man on the other hand, lacks both 
the factors and the tendency to variation which might 
produce them And yet the lack of a natural covering 
for the body, the lack of natural weapons, even the lack 
of proclivity for variation have all been positive forces 
m human progress The endowments that man lacks 
have been too easy a means of survival and progress. 
Nature has always set a premium upon successful sur- 
mounting of difficulties Throughout the entire range 
of life we find that the advancement has been co-related, 
not with what would seem at first glance to be most favour- 
able condition, but with conditions that have offered 
serious obstacles to life ”* “Every child,” says J W 
Powell, “is born destitute of things possessed m manhood 
which distinguish him from other animals Of all indus- 
tries he is artless , of all institutions he is lawless , of all 
languages he is speechless , of all philosophers he is opinion- 
less , of all reasonmgs he is thoughtless , but art, institutions, 
languages, opinions and mentations he acquires as years go 
by from childhood to manhood In all these respects the 
new-born babe is hardly the peer of the new-born beast , 
but as the years pass, ever and ever, he exhibits his superio- 
rity m all the great classes of activities until the distance 
by which he is separated from the brute is so greatthat his 
realm of existence is m another kmgdom of nature.”')' 

The quantitative relation between the variable and 
non-variable forms of human behaviours as well as between 


*Bagley Educative Process, P 18, 19. 
flbid, p. 15. 
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the forms of behaviour of lower organisms has been aptly- 
represented* by a diagram as given below — 


Infancy Maturity 



The relative importance of variable and non- variable 
forms of behaviour of lower organism and of man can be seen 
by the vertical lmes of the diagram. As the organism pro- 
ceeds in the scale of evolution the importance of non- variable 
forms of behaviour diminishes till it becomes very small, 
as it reaches the highest rung of the ladder — man But 
even in the case of man there still remams a residue of 
non-variable form of behaviour. The diagram may be 
read from the bottom up This will show how, as the child 

*Sandiford , Educational Psychology, 
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grows m age, the non- variable form diminishes and the 
variable form increases m quantity In infancy the 
non-variable plays an important part but m maturity 
the variable form or learned behaviour, habits and intelli- 
gent reactions become very important The non- variable 
forms are physiological reactions, tropism, emotions, 
reflexes, instincts , and the variable' forms consist of 
habitual and intelligent reactions 


SIMPLE N Ohh- V ARI ABLE REACTIONS OF 
THE ORGANISM 

Simple inherited reactions of the organism are physio- 
logical reactions, tropism, emotions and reflexes 

- Physiological Reactions : — These are practically 
perfect at birth and very few changes occur m them. They 
are concerned with directly keeping us alive by taking 
care of the intake and digestion of food, the elimination 
of waste products, and oxygenation and circulation of 
blood Even some changes occur in physiological reactions 
of man’s body But they are so few as to be entirely 
negligible As educatiomsts we are not concerned with 
them, as training can hardly change them 

Tropism — The reactions of the simplest forms of 
organisms, some psychologists — particularly the behavi- 
ourists, call tropism According to Loeb, the attraction of 
the moth to light is nothing more than the chemical effect 
of light, an effect similar to that which forces the stem of 
the plant at the window towards the source of light He 
asserts that all instinctive acts even of higher animals 
are of this nature. This, however, is a disputable point. 
This pattern of reaction is also remarkably stable and 
non- variable But as they play a little part m human 
behaviour, they need not detain us. 
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Reflexes — The reflex reaction involves only a few 
nervous co-ordinations In a simple reflex, a sense oigan, 
the sensory nerves, the nerve centre, the motor nerves 
and muscles are involved The stimulus received by the 
sense organ is carried by the afferent nerves to the nerve 
centres This stimulates the motor nerves going out to 
the muscles Thus if a speck of dust gets into one of 
my nostrils the sense oigan at the skin is excited, the ex- 
citement rapidly goes inward and according to a pre- 
established or inherited arrangement the response m the 
form of a forceful sneeze follows 

Characteristics of Reflexes - Woodwoith assigns 
the following characteristics to reflex actions they 
are very quick m their operation , they are very definite, 
a certain stimulus giving rise to certain response m an 
arbitrary fashion , they are involuntary and often entuely 
unconscious , they are permanent because they are native 
or inherent m the organism , they aie unlearned and they 
are always ready for action 

IMPORTANCE OF REFLEX ACTIONS 

The child’s life is said to be made up of reflexes Some 
of the reflexes in course of time become modified by the 
process called conditioning of the reflexes They are not 
so rigid, according to some psychologists, as Woodworth' 
makes them out to be “Careful study of new-born 
infants,” says Morgan, “shows that many of the reflexes 
that have been attributed to them are not present , that 
the reflexes that do appear are very uncertain in their 
operation, that some reflexes that appear at birth 01 soon 
thereafter, disappear later , and that the demonstrable 
reflexes do not operate m the mechanical and unfailing 
manner that our text books describe ”* He thinks, the 
assumption that reflexes are dominant m the behaviour 


♦Morgan Child Psychology, P 39 
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of human beings as they are in the lower animal*, is un- 
warranted Some of tlie rellcxe.- aie the product of the 
(Inld’ 1 ’ reaction with omnonment 

T\tkai lmrLEM-," — There aie many reflex con- 
nections (about fiftv) m the body of human beings We 
liidv mention a few — 

(i) The pupilluiy Reflex Tlie size of the pupil 
automatically change* when a blight light enter' 2 
the eve It i* one of the eailic-T Leflex actions of 
the child 

(u) 'I he Hhnliiiq lefl'ii If one makes a ijuitk move- 
ment of the hand in fiont of a person* eve, he 
would w mk at once 

(m) Siur-.uifj i r fh i If *ome irritating thing gets 

into oui no*tul* *nee7ing at once occurs 
(i\) Pdielloi o i l net' jeil / ( fit h A puck below the knee 
will ciiu*e if automaiicidJy to |eik This oenu.* in 
the ca*o of a fiog wlio*e brain lias beoai removed 

Other reflexes aie grasping civmg vomittrug ya wrung, 
h lushing laughing < ouglrmg, weeping -all vat mg peispmng. 


Those reflexes aie nature* device* to protect the 
orga 111*111 f i om sudden injury 

Ooxiin ioxiag or 'i nr Ri t’i i<'\ r Many reflexes change 
and are modified bv environment I’ln* modi fi cation 
of the reflex through the environment 1* called conditioning 
of the reflex Pavlov * experiment with Ins dog is a classic 
illustration of the conditioned reflex He si lowed the dog a 
piece of meat and noted that there was secretion ol the 
saliva I f he rang a bcl I, it clid not resuli m any increase m 
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the secretion. Then he rang a bell each time he showed the 
dog the meat. After some time he found that the salivary 
secretion began to take place at the ringing of the bell, 
with which this ac£ was not at all originally connected. 

The child’s ongmal activities are also similarly being 
conditioned at each moment The child loves the dog, 
but when once it howls at it or bites, it begms to be 'fright- 
ened of it for ever The child may begm hating a certain 
kind of food because once it was mixed with something 
bitter The child is not originally afraid of the dark but 
he may acquire fear for darkness, because of bis having 
been once injured in the dark In this way countless 
tastes and attitudes are bemg created m each individual 
through the conditionmg of the ongmal likes and dislikes 

The knowledge of this process of conditioning of the 
reflex is quite important to those who have to deal with 
young children It also points to the importance of the 
experiences of the infant and the child m preparing him 
for later hfe ‘If a person has bad temper, he has learned 
to get angry at trifles , if he hates arithmetic, he has been 
taught to hate it , if he tells lies, he has learned to tell them , 
if he has a happy disposition he has been taught to be 
happy, and if he is persistent, he has been taught to be 
persistent.”* Thus according to some psychologists all 
learning is a conditionmg of reflexes 

References : — 
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CHAPTER V 


INSTINCTS 

In a previous chapter we have pointed out that the 
growth of the personality of the child is determined by 
two conditions — heredity and environment or his native 
endowments and 'education The child inherits from his 
parents, baddy constitution as well as certain 
mental, traits The primary native mental endowments 
of the child are his reflexes, ins tinc ts and innate tendencies. 
The human child like the young one of every other creature 
is born with instinct and innate tendencies , and education 
is a process by which these native endowments of the 
child are so developed and modified that he becomes able 
to adjust himself effectively to changing environments 
m which his life has to be passed. In the present chapter 
we shall try to investigate into the nature of the native 
endowments of his mind, so that we might know in what 
way they may be utilised for the purpose of education or 
what the educator ought to do with them 

- Nature oe Instincts . — We have said above that 
the native endowments of the child’s mind are his instmcts 
and innate tendencies What is the nature of these 2 
An instinct is a mental disposition, which is inherited by . 
an individual from his ancestors. It is a racial habit coming 
down to us A species faced by certain situation of the 
environment, for its own self-preservation, develops' certain 
characteristic habits of action which are transmitted down 
from generation to generation. There is ‘‘will to live” 
in every living being and this “will to live” underlies all 
the physical and mental developments of an organism. 
In the evolution of the specie?, favourable traits — physical 
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or mental that are acquired by a generation, are transmitted 
to the next. Thus favourable modes of behaviour become 
racial habits or mstmcts When a particular stimulus 
is presented to a living bemg it invariably acts m a charac- 
teristic way. Hence instincts or mstmctive acts are 
sometimes called primary automatic acts 

An mstmctive act is very much like the act of a machine 
which, once we set to operation begins to work of its own 
accord There seems to be absence of intelligence m an 
mstmctive act Thus when a chick sees a white small 
round object before it, it at once begms to peck at it At 
the sight of the object, its inherited mental mechanism is 
stimulated and it begms to work quite automatically 
Similarly it tries to run away when a dog approaches it 
It is not experience that has taught it to do so, but it is 
an inherited tendency that makes it do it Hence it is 
often said that mstmctive acts are blind. 

Instincts and Reflexes — Some writers, notably 
the* Behaviourists, call instincts “chained reflexes ” Bet- 
ween an mstmctive act and a reflex act, such as sneezing, 
or scratching the foot when a fly sits on it, they see no 
essential difference The one is as automata as the other 
In the case of a reflex act 1 a stimulus is presented to an 
organism and there is an immediate response ; so too is, 
the case with an mstmctive act The only difference, 
they say, between the two is that whereas the reflex act 
is simple, the mstmctive act is very complicated Many 
movements have to be made before the encb is achieved 
These movements are connected with each other, hence 
the mstmctive act is called “chained reflexes 55 

Prof G P. Stout and William McDougall criticise 
the above view Instmctive behaviour is not blind or 
an outcome of chamed reflexes. It involves the use of 
intelligence. This becomes evident from the fact that 
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an instinctive behaviour becomes modified though ex- 
perience , whereas a reflex act which is purely mechanical is 
not so modified There is appreciation of success and 
failure , the activity is directed to an end and it ceases as 
soon as the end is achieved For a reflex act to take place 
an external stimulus is always necessary , the instinctive 
act may be quite spontaneous A dog may have been lying 
before the dooi of a house for a while , suddenly it gets up 
and starts running m a certain direction Such spontaneity 
is entirely absent m a reflex act It is the characteristic 
mark of instinctive behaviour To suppose that instinctive 
acts do not involve the use of intelligence, is to think that 
there are two principles that guide the activities of men 
and those of other animals Thus we introduce a dis- 
continuity in biological evolution Experiments performed 
on rats, cats and monkeys by keeping them m traps go to 
prove that instinctive behaviour is modified through 
experience ; there is m it an appreciation of success or 
failure, and that the activity is directed to an end Had 
instincts not involved intelligence their modification 
through experience would have been impossible 

Definition of Instinct — It is now, however, - 
generally admitted that instinctive acts involve the use 
of intelligence They also involve besides a feeling-tone. 

There is a characteristic emotion that accompanies every 

instinct an instinct as _ “an.^ nuiate 

d^po^tmr jwnjph rlofm^no 01 " an organism f o Deceive 
or jTiT ,ri ( . J „ u"'.n ' t .« — *i ri' ' lo 

< \|x n;.i'< t> >i i mo^ n< I’liaffi omm mn.i run >ii onr 

<i m Luo |>:il m 'o.i- ioi u ''i'i ' in.d- , vi).r*--or mi 

mode oi hu m, i i'i io^ 1 1 le Li 'jOii !o ~'l.7n ~7)t5|Oc J f On i lie 

tdgniliM ill iht per Li.pl .on o' a T7TTTT 'icii.i .loh or 
arousing m the mmd of a peculiar chain of ideas is necessary ; 
on the affective side there is a characteristic emotion with 


+ McDougall An Outline of Psychology, P 110. 
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the tendency to feel, and on the conative side the individual 
has an inherited disposition to act m a peculiar way. Thus 
when a child sees a dog running at him he carefully watches 
him, then the emotion of fear is aroused and he tries to 
run away. All this composite experience is due to the 
arousal of the mstmct of flight 

Peculiarity oe Man’s Instinct — All animals have 
instincts It is, however, commonly said that a man has 
no mstmct. By saying so it is signified that a man is a 
superior kind of being It is other animals which are at 
the mercy of blind tendencies ; man works through intelli- 
gence His acts are determined by forethought 

The popular way of thinking is, however, unscientific. 
Instincts are as much a pait of the native endowments 
of the human child as they are of the young ones of other 
animals. But they are much more modified m the case 
of man than in the case of other animals “The native 
endowment of the higher animals,” says McDougall, “has 
not been swept away from the human species to make 
room for an endowment of an altogether new order. 
Rather, the native endowment of the human species is 
that of the higher animals carried to a pitch of differen- 
tiation and plasticity with, possibly, some specially new 
additions.” 

The child is born with instincts but they are very 
plastic. A brood of hen begins to search for its food and 
to peck at' small objects almost as soon as it is out of its 
egg But a human child is absolutely helpless at birth. 
Within the first months of its birth the young puppy or 
kitten learns all that it needs to carry on its existence, 
but the human child requires years. It takes usually 
one year to be able to stand, two years to be able to babble 
and several years to become self-supporting. The child 
does not inherit a highly finished mental structure as is 
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the case with the young ones of other beings This fact 
which may be regarded as a point of weakness m the consti- 
tution of the human babe is just a point of strength The 
mdetermmateness of the child’s native tendencies enables 
it to learn more from experience than is possible for the 
annual The tendencies become modified m the way as 
would suit the needs of the environment The very 
educability of the child depends just upon this one fact, 
that at birth it is perfectly helpless and has no highly 
finished native mechanism to enable it to deal effectively 
with the environment Had the inherited tendencies 
of the child been as specific as are those of other animals, 
modification of them through education would have been 
impossible Hence he would have remamed a life-long 
brute. 


PRINCIPAL INSTINCTS OP MAN 

There is no general agreement among psychologists 
as to the number of mstmcts Some writers thmk that 
there are two or three fundamental instmcts, others thmk 
that there are scores. According to McDougall there are 
thirteen instincts common among animals, and man has 
an additional mstmct of laughter Many of the inherited 
tendencies which other writers e g , James, have classed 
among instmcts, McDougall calls innate tendencies. The 
distinguishing characteristics of an mstmct are its attach- 
ment with a specific emotion, and manifestation in a definite 
mode of action.* The prmcipal instincts according to 
McDougall are the following, with each of which is 
connected a specific emotion as noted against it — 

Name op Instinct Emotion accompanying 

the Instinctive Activity 

1. Instinct of escape or flight. Pear, terror, fright, alarm. 

2. Instinct of combat (Pug- Anger (rage, fury, annoy- 

nacity, aggression). ance). 


5 
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Name of Instinct Emotion accompanying 

the Instinctive Activity 

3. Repulsion (Repugnance) Disgust 

4. Parental instinct Tender emotion, love 

5. Appeal Distress 

6 Pairing (mating, repro- Lust 

ductive, sexual) 

7 Curiosity Curiosity, wonder 

8. Submission (self-abasement) Negative self-feelmg 

9 Assertion (self-display) Elation, positive self-feelmg 
10 Social or gregarious instinct Feeling of loneliness. 

11. Food seeking instinct Appetite or craving in a 

narrow sense 

12. Acquisitive (boarding) Feeling of ownership 

instinct 

13. Construction. Feekng of creativeness 

14 Laughter Amusement 

The above list is generally accepted as valid by educa- 
tional writers The instincts are sometimes put m three, 
group — the self-instincts, the sex instincts and social ms ^~ 
tinct Those instincts (e g., food-seeking, cunofity, pugna- 
city, flight etc ), which are useful for the preservation of an 
individual’s hfe or for its effective functioning are called 
self-mstmcts The sex instincts— the pairing and parental, 
are concerned with the perpetuation and maintenance of 
the species. The gregarious instinct, the instincts of 
submission, assertion, laughter — those that prompt 
an individual to hve as a member of a group and 
also enable him to deal with other members of the 
group properly, are called social instincts 
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The above instincts are inherited by the child, but 
they do not begin to function all of a sudden. The self- 
mstmcts naturally become operative at thajaarheat*. period? 
the child begins to seek its food soon after it is bom . Then 
^•acliially^as the child grows, the mstincts o f curiosit y, 
re pulsion, flight, pugnacity, constructiveness and hoard ing; 
manifest themTelves Then arise the gregarious instincts ; 
ahB~m”adolescence the sex instincts show their signs. It 
is the duty of the educator to know the time when an 
i nstinct comes in full vigour and to direct his effort m si^.b 
aTway as to modify it properly or utilize it to enrich the 
child’s personality. Wi lliam James has drawn our atten - 
t ion to the fact that instinct s rkp..nf disuse Though it 
may not be true that through di. c u?e an instinct may altc- 
gether disappear, it n at least certain that there is a period 
in a child’s life when certain of his instincts show themselves 
m full vigour and if they are not properly handled at this 
time much harm may a rise to the personality of the..ehild y 
The instinct of cuncsity, for mstance, is very strong m 
infancy and if at this time the child’? curiosity is not 
properly nounshed, it would not show itself keen afterwards 
and the educator will thus lose the most important agent 
for the education of the child 

Agam, there are certain instinct^ that appear late m 
'hfe These are called by William James delayed 
The child develops interests m objects relating to them 
only m the period of their maturity. Hence it is only at 
this stage that knowledge about them need? be imparted 
Educator? often commit the mistake of prematurely 
thrusting upon the attention of the child studies for which 
his mind is not prepared. 

This usually results in creating a permanent disgust 
m the child’s mind with regard to those studies. He 
begins to hate the educational authorities and institutions. 
Sometimes he conceives wrong notions about many things 
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which it becomes difficult to erase. There is much value m 
the pedagogical doctrine of Rousseau which says that noth- 
ing should be taught to the child to-day that can he post- 
poned till to-morrow. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODIFICATION OF INSTINCTS 

The development of the personality of the child , 
we have said before., depends upon the modification of his 
instincts How is this modification to be brought about 9 
How, in other wcrds, are we to utilize the instincts for the 
purpose of education 9 To answer this question we shall 
first point out generally the principles underlying the modi- 
fication of mstmcts or innate tendencies and then deal 
with the more important ones separately and point out 
how they can be utilised foi the purpose of education 

Modification of mstmcts takes place m the first place 
through the agency of pleasure and pain Modes of be- 
haviour which yield pleasure become fixed m the mmd 
or in the nervous system, while those that yield pam tend to 
disappear This law is known as the Law of Hedonic 
Selection or the law of subjective selection By the workmg 
of this law relatively bhnd and undirected activities., 
become generally guided into definite tracts, each advance 
paving the way for future progress When the father 
beats a child for domg some mischief or when he gives 
him a toy for behaving well, he relies upon the workmg 
of this law fox the purpose of rooting out or inhibiting 
undesirable traits of his behaviour and stampmg m those 
that are desirable. S imil arly thy teacher also relies upon 
the workmg of the law of hedonic selection when he praises 
a child or awards him a prize for gaming high marks m a 
test or censures his conduct or punishes him when he 
teases a weaker boy. 
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Another principle about the modification of tendencies 
is inhibition, that is, if an evil tendency is checked for a 
given period it may disappear We have already pointed 
this out before as the law that instincts die out of 
disuse. This, however, does not always occur, and it 
sometimes happens that if an instinct has been kept 
repressed for a long time it breaks out into volcanic erruption 
when it finds opportunity Strong instincts like pugnacity 
and sex, when repressed, usually mamfest themselves in 
very undesirable ways. 

An instinct or an innate tendency is also modified by 
its b eing opposed by a tendency of a nature incompatible with 
it When the one is active, the other to a certain extent is 
suppressed. Thus envy is modified when opposed by "esprit 
de corps ’ Tor the victory of his team a player m a 
foot-ball match supresses his individuality and allows his 
comrade to wm the applause by scormg a goal He might 
be otherwise envious of him but this tendency is held in 
check or is modified by the arousal of another tendency 
incompatible with it 

A tendency may be modified by a change m the 
environment or by redirecting it to the worthy ends Thus 
the instinct of acquisition which is possessed m some 
degree by all children may be directed to the collection 
of specimen, pictures and stamps It will thus provide a 
stimulus to the child’s taking mterests in the several 
subjects of the curriculum It can also be directed to 
taking care of the objects that belong to child’s group or 
to the school 

Sublimation of Instincts The process of redirect- 
ing instincts to worthy ends is sometimes known as subli- 
mation of instincts. The word is particulary used with 
reference to redirection of the energy of the sex instinct. 
We can compare the flow of human energy to the flow of 
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water through the drainage system of a country. ‘'The 
natural valleys”, says Thomson, “down which the water 
rushes are the natural instincts, untouched by engineering, 
by education In the animal these channels are fixed, 
hardly changeable. But m man the soil is more suitable 
for canalising some of the river courses, diverting others, 
possibly blocking and damming others ” An instinct is 
said to be sublimated when the energy behind it is 
utilized m activities that are socially valuable 

Modern Psychology is every day bringing out facts 
which open our eyes to the harm which we do to children 
by repressmg their instinctive urges Mere repression 
of an instinct seldom does good to the individual or society 
It is like building a wall across the valley without making 
any provision for the piled up waters being some how 
drained away The piled up waters sometimes break 
the dam and m such cases more harm is done to the per- 
sonality of the individual than the good that could have 
ever been achieved by the damming processes At times 
the waters find out some secret ways to get out In such 
cases the individual develops undesirable or criminal 
traits of personality But where the damming succeeds, 
the personality becomes poor through lack of fire or energy. 
Thus it is through sublimation alone that the energies of 
the growing boy are properly utilized 

To take an example, the instinct of pugnacity usually 
manifests itself m anti-social activities. But the same 
mstmct can be redirected to socially useful ends. It can 
be diverted from quarrelsomeness and fighting to boxing, 
to games, to solving difficult problems m mathematics 
and beatmg others in studies Similarly the mstmct of 
sex is sublimated through employment of children m music 
and art, poetry and other aesthetic pursuits Religion 
is also believed to be one of the most important means of 
sublimating the sex mstmct. The emotion of love connec- 
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ted with tins instinct which is directed to human beings 
and which at times brings unhappy results, is by religion 
directed to God, who is worshipped by the devotee in 
the form of the Father, the Mother, or the Eternal Friend 

We are indebted to Psycho-analysis for bringing to 
prominence the idea of sublimation The repression of 
an instinct brings about the formation of complexes in 
the unconscious or the hidden region of our minds. The 
presence of a complex m the personality of the child leads 
to very undesirable results All the misery of society is 
due to the reactions of such complexes We shall deal 
with this problem m a separate chapter 

Punishment in Education — Punishment is often 
regarded as an effective means of curbing the evil tendencies 
of childien But from what is said above it is obvious 
that it is wrong to make a frequent use of punishment 
■‘Punishment,” says Schleiermacher “must be an ever 
diminishing factor m education ” This is the principle 
that all sound pedagogics should follow 

Unwise punishment may promote the very faults it 
is seeking to cure As Stern points out, “If too frequent 
and too severe, it may drive the child to his only means 
of defence, viz shyness and falsehood, and thus awaken or 
at least strengthen a tendency to secrecy and obstinacy ” 

Of course, there are certain circumstances under which 
punishment becomes very necessary and cannot be dis- 
pensed with Stern has put these into three categories * 
,lo prevent the child from doing unprofitable actions , 
whose foolishness he cannot understand or appreciate , 
to break his obstinacy, so that he may be trained in self- 
•control and submission to authority ; to cure him, of mo) al 
vice, that is, such undesirable traits of character as greed, 
untruth, cruelty etc. 
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There are many things which the child cannot be 
allowed to do “The child must not suck his fingei, make 
ugly faces, dirty a room just cleaned, not take as toys, 
throw down or pull to pieces articles of value, such as 
watches and glass ornaments etc , nor must he walk on 
the grass or lean out of a window ” Here punishment 
is necessary to prevent the child from doing any foolish 
act It serves here as a deterrent A burnt child dreads 
the fire , hence an association of any form of activity 
with pain will inhibit its expression But it will no 
longer serve this purpose if it is repeated too often “If 
a child is entirely surrounded by a code of prohibitions, 
so numerous as to make transgression well-nigh inevitable 
and is severely punished for each lapse, he is no longer 
able to associate the pam of the penalty with definite 
actions, and so learns to avoid them He only becomes 
hardened instead of showing the hoped-for reactions ” 

The child has at times to be punished for wilfulness 
and defiance of authority. But here too it must not be 
forgotten that “Self-will and rebellion are but the reverse 
sides of that valuable quality in a child of a desire for inde- 
pendence, and since education does not aim at obedience 
as an end in itself but onlv as a means to self-government, 
care should be taken when attempting to conquer self-will 
not to crush the child’s strength of character 

Again, when punishing a child for eradicating any 
evil trait of character, we must not forget ’that we very 
often misjudge the child’s behaviour For example, the 
child may be ignorant of lying, yet we might stigmatise 
a statement as a lie which is so only in appearance Very 
often we succeed in teaching a child how to he by our 
over-anxiety to cure him of lying 

Punishment has either a preventive or reformative 
character. In early life, it is necessarily preventive or 
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deterrent, since the child cannot understand the reason 
of his receiving it , but as the child grows and rational 
consciousness dawns on him it is to be valued only as a 
means of moral self-education It should develop his 
moral sense rather than stifling it 

A child’s sensibility to pnmshment, according to 
Stern, passes through three stages of growth — 'the associa- 
tive stage, the logical stage, and the moral stage. At the 
associative stage punishment is felt simply as a pam asso- 
ciated with certain kmds of actions , at the logical stage it 
is understood as a natural consequence arising out of a 
wrong deed ; at the moral stage it is realised as an 
expiation for the wrong done by oneself From this it 
is evident that punishment admmistered to children should 
never look arbitrary or vindictive. The culprit should feel 
the justice of it. particularly when he can reason about 
it. At least, the class or the group to which the child 
belongs should not think the punishment unjust Punish- 
ment to be efficacious should be immediate, adequate, 
suited to the nature of the offence and sparingly awarded. 

These days caporal punishment is meeting disfavour at 
the hands of all progressive educational thinkers The old 
pedagogic doctrine was, Spare the rod and spoil the child ’ ’ 
It has yielded place to a new one, “Respect- the individua- 
lity of the child and you will make him good ” Now 
carporal punishment is deemed justifiable only when used 
to deter the child from the repetition of dangerous actions, 
e g climbing out of an open window Grown up children 
can be punished m many other ways than the use of 
the birch Depriving them of same advantage, detention 
m the class, rebukes etc are some of the forms Let 
the teacher, however, be very careful that his armoury 
is not exhausted too soon. 

Pumshment is, at best, a negative factor m correc- 
ting the child and has to yield place to such positive 
factors as suggestion, examples, training of the will, ins- 
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tractions and helps in forming judgments Punishment 
is the mam-stay of the power of weak teachers and weak 
rulers. Its constant use demoralises both him who uses 
it and him against whom it is used The wise teacher 
will resort to other means before resorting to punishment 
He will create such an environment about the child that 
the evil tendency m him will not be excited at all and thus 
it will die of disuse He will keep him engaged m an 
inter estmg programme of work Work cures us both of 
moral and intellectual defects In finding out suitable 
work for each child hes the mam problem of education , 
just as in finding out suitable employment for each citizen 
lies the mam problem of government 
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CHAPTER VI 


MODIFICATION OF INSTINCTS 
( Detailed Treatment ) 

We have outlined in the previous chapter how instincts 
and innate tendencies are generally modified and how they 
can be utilised for the purpose of education Now we shall 
take a few of the instincts and innate tendencies and shall 
deal with this process of modification m greater detail 

Curiosity -— Let us begin with curiosity This is 
one of the most important instincts from the pomt of 
view of education The child’s knowledge grows and 
his intelligence sharpens due to this instinct It is the basis 
of his interest m new objects and situations Anything 
strikingly new stimulates the curiosity of the child It 
must, however, be within the range of his understanding 
otherwise it is not likely to arouse his curiosity The 
absolutely unfamiliar objects either evoke fear m the 
child or they are passed unnoticed by him What attracts 
him is not the absolutely new or the absolutely old, but 
the new m the old Hence the teacher has to arrange 
his lesson m such a way as to present the new aspects of 
it along with the old Growing and moving objects interest 
the child, as there is always some new feature coming to 
view, hence his curiosity is always kept excited 

The curiosity of the child m the beginning is at the 
sensational level He is attracted by brilliant colours, 
loud noises and sudden happenings This is gradually 
to be raised to the intellectual level Newton, who wanted 
to know why an apple falls to the ground, was as much 
actuated by curiosity as a child who wants to know the 
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cause of a sudden noise The child in his early hfe puts 
many questions to the elders, who usually get annoyed 
with his endless questioning They either give him evasive 
replies or hush him up with rebukes This is very un- 
desirable on their part If the child’s curiosity is stifled 
at an early stage, he becomes later mcapable of taking 
interest in the world around him Efficient learning req- 
uires an inquisitive mind We have to promote rather than 
suppress the child’s inquisitiveness through proper methods 
of teaching 

' Acquisitive instinct —At a very early stage in 
the child’s growth the acquisitive instinct becomes active 

4 On the one hand this instinct is the basis of all selfishness, 
meanness and cheating, on the other, it is responsible 
for the conservation of the noblest and most useful product 
of civilization Hence the development of this instinct 
is to be very carefully watched and directed The child 
begins to collect all odds and ends Let him be directed 
to collect things that are educationally valuable, for ins- 
tance, pictures, stamps and various kinds of specimen. 
Latei, he should be encouraged m collecting things that 
are valuable not only to himself but to the groups m which 
he lives, or the class and school he reads in. 

Constructive Instinct — When a child sees an 
object, he tries to handle it and brmgs about change m it. 
This is the manifestation of the constructive instinct m 
him. The instinct first manifests itself m a tendency to 
manipulate objects This tendency should not be checked, 
for the child gets nervous control through manipulation 
of several things. At the same time his knowledge of the 
exteral world becomes solid and accurate 

The constructive instinct impels the child to bring 
about new changes , it may be for the better or for the 
worse from the adult point of view The tendency to 
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break and destroy is thus not different from the tendency 
to construct In what way the tendency will operate or 
manifest itself depends on how it is moulded by the edu- 
cator Children ought to be provided with lots of materials 
to construct models of ships, tents, houses etc. In this 
way they will not only get joy m their activity, but will 
also learn many things which are useful to them m later 
life In the Montesson and Froebelian systems many 
useful lessons are learnt by the children through handling 
objects and combining them m several patterns 

Self-display — As soon as the child becomes conscious 
of his physical and mental abilities, the instinct of self- 
display manifests itself He wants to attract to himself 
the notice of others He is eager to win the praises of 
his fellows It is this instinct which is the foundation 
of those traits of a man’s character which prompt him to 
wm laurels for himself and enhance the name of the com- 
munity or country to which he belongs On the other 
hand, if it runs amock, it manifests itself m bravado’s 
spirit, m doing mischief to others and m bringing upon 
oneself the curse of society 

Children should be provided with proper opportunities 
for self-display When they do any remarkable work 
they ought to be appreciated Thus allotmg of marks 
m class work is useful It enables the more intelligent 
boy to distinguish himself from the rest His instinct 
of self-display is gratified This sometimes, however, 
leads other boys to becoming jealous of him Then they 
try to pull him down, tease him or do him some mischief, 
if they do not get similar opportumties of self-display 
The backward boys m studies become the mischief mongers 
of the class Such boys ought to be provided oppor- 
tunities of showing then worth m the extra-curricular 
activities of the school such as games, gy mn astics, debates 
and scouting 
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Instinct of Combat or Pugnacity — -The com- 
batative instinct is aroused when some strong impulse 
of the child is thwarted It often manifests itself m 
undesirable ways Hence educators usually seek to repress 
it. It is not, however, proper to do so on all occasions. 
It weakens the personality of the child With proper 
education, it can be made a very valuable agent for social 
good The child should fight for the weak against the 
strong. Again, whenever, a difficult situation arises, 
the instinct of combat is to be aroused to enable him to 
overcome it. Thus m solving a difficult problem in mathe- 
matics the energy of the instinct of combat is to be utilised 
by the teacher The child with properly trained instinct 
of combat never feels down-cast m the presence of great 
difficulties He tries to surmount them and would not be 
easily disheartened 

Instinct of Submission — The instinct of sub- 
mission is the reverse of the instinct of self-display or 
self-assertion This instinct prompts an individual to 
submit himself to a superior person or authority The 
instinct of self-assertion creates leaders m a community ; 
that of submission docile followers Within limits this 
instinct is very useful for the development of the personality 
of the child. It makes him ordeily and obey others- 
The teacher has very often to evoke this instinct to main- 
tain discipline m the class and to lead a child to do a given 
task 


There are certain qualifications that enable a teacher 
to evoke a feeling of subnotion m the boys towaids him. 
As Dumville points out, £C A good physique, a strong deep 
voice, a determined look, a confident manner and bearing, 
an athletic prowess well known to hoys, all these help ”’ ir 
Besides these self control and reserve also increase a teacher’s 


*DunmlIe , Fundamentals of Psychology, Page 262 
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impressiveness Familiarity breeds contempt ‘"The 
children must not know them teacher too well or quickly 
He should make a very sparing use of punishment It 
should be kept m reserve, so that the children may fear 
receiving it A good knowledge of the sublet and a very 
careful preparation, since they enhance the prestige of 
the teacher, also help him m evoking negative self-feeling 
m the boys and m controhng the class 

Sex Instinct — One of the most difficult tasks 
before the educator is to watch the development of the 
instinct of sex and to give a proper direction to the flow 
of sex energy. The instinct bemg one of the most funda- 
mental instincts of a living organism is very deeply rooted 
m our bemg. The psycho-analysts who have made a 
special study of this instruct, tell that it becomes operative 
when the child is a baby It passes through various 
stages of growth — narcicism (self-love), love of the parents 
(cedipus complex), love of the same sex (homo-sexuality) 
and the love of the opposite sex (hetero-sexuality) Accord- 
ing to Freud all experiences of love are characterised by a 
consciousness of sex Love is a manifestation of sex 
instinct The love of his own body, the love of parents, 
the love of friends of the same sex, and the love of some 
one of the opposite sex are the peculiar forms in which the 
sex mstmet manifests itself at a particular stage of the 
child’s growth. Bach stage is necessary to the evolution 
of the child’s personality. The first two stages of mani- 
festation of sex are passed m infancy and pre-adolescent 
stage They do not have the peculiar sex quality which 
makes them morally tabooed, hence there does not appear 
any difficult problem about them The third stage comes 
when the child is about to enter the adolescent stage 
and hard upon it the fourth stage follows, and it is at 
these stages that the educator has to take care of the 


* Dunmlle . Fundamentals Psychology, page 202. 
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child most and herein he many difficult problems for 
him to solve The guardians of the adolescent fondly 
believe that the child is ignorant of the sex matters and 
feel safe m not exciting his curiosity about them by making 
any reference to them But the truth of the matter is 
that most children by the age of fourteen begin to have 
experience of sex and know about sex relations. When 
the child is not properly guarded, he contracts many 
perverse habits The sex impulse tries to gratify itself 
m any way open to it After a while, however, this ten- 
dency finds itself opposed by the moral self of the child, 
which also grows in the meantime A dual ensues, as a 
result of which much of the nervous energy of the child 
is exhausted He sometimes develops many phobias 
and complexes which endure throughout his life and weaken 
his personality 

Some parents try to keep the child segregated from 
lus young comrades so that no evil influence may fall on 
him, and his mind may remain free of sex thoughts But 
this remedy hardly serves the purpose The child secretly 
somehow learns every thmg and then regards his segregation 
as tyranny of the parents When the opportunity comes 
he recklessly indulges in those things which were regarded 
as evil by his parents. The effect of segregation is not 
salutary even where the parents are successful m keeping 
the child away from sex thoughts For there are several 
elements or aspects of the child’s personality which re- 
mam undeveloped due to his bemg kept aloof from the 
company of his comrades No one can teach a child 
better than a child of his own age can do His intelligence 
sharpens, his social-self develops and his moral conscious- 
ness awakens through his contact with his fellows. If 
we try to keep the child free from all evils of society, we 
usually succeed in keeping him away from the good that 
it confers on him as well. Hence what the parents and 
the guardians of the child have to do is to allow him a 
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measure of freedom to mix with, his fellows and to keep 
an eye on him 

The child is to be informed according to his age 
on the nature of the sex relation. The teacher has, 
however, to refrain from much that goes by the name ot 
* sex-enkghtenment or sex-education . If the proverb, “Where 
ignorance is bhss, it is folly to be wise” is true anywhere, 
it is m matters of sex. Teachers, who encourage reading 
of erotic hterature on the plea that they are thus giving 
sex-education to children, are really weakening their 
character. The sex instinct works in very subtle and 
curious ways and much of the hterature on sex owes its 
popularity to the fact that in a very unoffensive way it 
gratifies sex desires The more one indulges m reading 
such literature, the keener grows the appetite for it. Thus 
by a vicious circle one finds oneself all the more entangled 
in the evils one wants to get rid of Talk on sex likewise 
makes children all the more curious about things which it 
is better for them to remain ignorant of Hence let all 
such talk be restrained and let it all come only where it is 
urgently needed. Adolescent boys and girls are at times 
seen reading hterature that purports to explain sex 
phenomena, its nature and abuses. Reading of such hter- 
ature is to be discouraged. Such hterature, for the reason 
explained above, does them more harm than good. The 
exact nature of the injury that occurs from sex abuse 
has to be told to the child, so as to check him from going 
astray on the one hand and to prevent the development of 
the phobias on the other. But above all he should be 
provided with ample work If a child is kept always 
.engaged m an occupation in which he takes interest, no 
hyperbolic development of the sex impulse will take 
place. There are several activities, such as scouting, 
stage shows, painting pictures, and several forms of artistic 
creations that sublimate this instinct. Such activities 
should form the normal part of the school work. 

6 
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CHAPTER VII 

MIMESIS 

Education aims at modifying the inherited modes of 
behaviour of the child. In the previous two chapters we 
were engaged with reflexes and instincts In the present 
chapter and the succeeding one we shall deal with innate 
tendencies These may be classified m two heads — Mimesis 
and Play 

Mimesis, according to T P. Nunn, is the general 
tendency of an individual “to take over from others their 
mode s of action, feehng and thought.”* Mimesis in 
action and feehng is to be found m animal kingdom, but 
mimesis in thought is possible only to man, for man alone 
thinks The young animal does, as it finds its elders doing 
A young chick begms to peck at some white round object 
seemg its mother doing so The chick has inherited 
the tendency to search for its food , it may be hungry, 
but m the absence of the tendency to imitate its mother 
it will not pick up object that will appea se its hunger 
Young ones of some birds have been known t o peri sh 
of hunger in the absence of natural stimulus to pecking 
As we rise higher in the scale of evolution mimesis plays 
an increasingly important part in the process of acquiring 
new adaptations by an individual Mimesis in man 
becomes conscious When this takes place it is known 
as imitation, sympathy or suggestion. Doing as others 
do is imitation, feeling as others feel is sympathy, and 
thinking as others think is suggestion 

Classification — 'The table given below will generally 
help the reader to grasp the various kinds of mimesis m 
their mutual relationship to each other. 


*T, P Nunn. Education, 1st Data and First Principles, P. 138 
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Mimesis 


Imitation Fellow feeing or sympathy Suggestion 


Feeling with the Feeling with the 
leader or the teacher Mass (Sympathy 
of numbers) 


Spontaneous Deliberate 


Prestige Suggestion J Auto-Suggestion j 

Mass Suggestion Contra-Suggestion 


In the following pages of this chapter we shall take 
up m detail each of the above form of mimesis and shall 
see how they can be utilised for the purpose of the edu- 
cation of the child. 


IMITATION 

Imitation is one of the most important general ten- 
dency from the point of view of education *»’lt is usually 
defined as a form of suggestion where in the suggesting 
stimulus gives rise to an activity of a like nature The 
old and the young imitate. So far as the child is concerned, 
most of his time is spent m imitating others. His attempts 
at speaking, walking, playing, reading and writing are all 
imitations of what the elders do. The tendency to imitate 
o ther s is deeply grounded m the natureof all species. The 
young ones of animals and birds’ just like those of human 
beings, learn to feed themselves, to run away for safety 
and do several other acts that preserve life through imitation. 
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Value of imitation in life : — The tendency to 
imitate others is usually depreciated by us. We look 
down on such work as is mere imitation. But without 
imitation neither would the. organism be able to protect 
itself from harmful conditions, nor would it grow For 
individual as well as for social progress imitation is very 
necessary. “Imitation and invention are the two legs,” 
says William James", ^ on w hich humanity has proverbially 
walked ” It is through imitation that we benefit ourselves 
from the experience of others. Imitation makes possible 
both the conservation of the ancient culture of the people 
as well as the propagation of new ideas The habits and 
customs of society embody the experience of the races 
and through following the same we take advantage of the 
■experience of the past. Similarly, if an original mind 
were to suggest some reform in the modes of our living, 
it is only through imitation that the reform can spread 
m society It is obvious from this that the tendency to 
imitate is quite as laudable even as other natural tendencies 
are We progress m life through imitating those who 
are our superiors There is no real opposition between 
imitation and • originality. The greater the scope for 
imitation, the better will the individuality of a person be 
developed. “Imitation, at first biological, then reflective, 
is, m fact,” says Nunn, “but the first stage in the creation 
of individuality”. A nation whose culture is backward 
can raise itself only through the imitation of those that 
are forward The example of J apan is before us. JNapolean 
used to say to his generals, “Do not fight against the same 
army for long, otherwise you will teach them all your 
tactics of war.” 

The child’s experience is limited The evolution 
of its life and the growth of its intellect depends on i mit at in g 
the elders. It is for this reason that the tendency to 
imitate others is stronger in children than in adults. Were 
the tendency not so strong the mother or the nurse would 
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not have been able to teacb it to utter words, to walk, to 
read and write The tendency is spontaneous. When the 
child is two or three years old, imitating others becomes 
its play. When a group of children see soldiers going on 
the road, they are impressed by the sight and they begin 
to act as soldiers. Similarly, the child plays horse-riding, 
imagining his stick to be a horse, just m imitation of the 
activities of the rider of a horse seen on the way The 
child m the like manner drives the motor car, rows a boat, 
acts as a policeman or a magistrate in response to the 
stimulus supplied from outside. All these activities 
prepare hun for the battle of life. 

Spontaneous and Deliberate Imitations — Imi- 
tation is either spontaneous or deliberate. In the child’s 
life spontaneous imitation occupies a much more important 
place than the deliberate imitation Spontaneous imita- 
tion is an impulsive act in which the suggesting stimulus 
has an immediate effect In deliberate activities, on the 
other hand, there is a mediation of thought In adult 
life there is more of deliberate imitation than spontaneous. 
As the child grows spontaneous imitation yields place to 
deliberate imitation The child as it grows thinks about 
the propriety or otherwise of an act which it sees others 
doing and after this rudimentary valuation either it desists 
from the activity or follows it. 

But in the early stages the child has not such a power 
of making judgments. Its ideas are not developed to 
make this possible, hence at this stage we should appeal 
more to his spontaneous imitation It is no use lecturing 
to him about the value of any form of activity What 
one has to do is simply to provide occasions to the child 
to see how the act is actually being done Thus children 
can be taught many thmgs unconsciously through play. 
Similarly, the teacher should utilise the tendency of a 
child to imitate other children. Madam Montessori has 
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utilised beautifully this spontaneous imitation of child 
m her educational system. The school is no longer a 
‘slaughter house of the young’ but it is a place for play. 
Children are not deliberately taught anything but they 
are allowed to learn most things through imitating other 
children in the school 

The tendency of spontaneous imitation may be utilised 
for forming good habits. Children can easily learn to keep 
their bodies clean, to dress themselves properly, to be 
punctual and to help others, through spontaneous imitation 
of others Many bad habits are contracted by the 
children through imitation Usually children learn to 
smoke and drink simply because they find their elders 
domg so If there is good environment about the child, 
he will natually, through spontaneous imitation of others, 
form good habits, if the environment -is bad, he will form 
bad habits. It is the environment m which the child 
grows which determines whether he would have a good 
character or a bad one, whether he would contract virtues 
or vices 

The ability to imitate others deliberately comes of a 
sjo-g;, growth. It pre-supposes a certain amount of idea- 
tional development and the ability to concentrate attention 
on a particular activity for an appreciable time The 
child learns reading, writing and solving sutns through 
deliberate imitation The teacher should be very parti- 
cular about the model which is supplied to the child, thus 
for instance his black-board writing should be very neat, 
legible and uniform, for it is his writing that children 
take both consciously and unconsciously as standard and 
by constant imitation form like habits of wri tin g m their 
note books The teacher should from time to time read 
out model essays, show model works of art to children 
so that they might have before themselves a standard. 
Sometimes, he should exhibit to the class the work of a 
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superior child of the same class This will encourage the 
latter child and arouse a spirit of rivalry in others to excel 
him It is advisible also for the same reason to announce 
to the class marks obtained by pupils m terminal examina- 
tions This will awaken the spirit of emulation m all the 
students 

Projective and Ejective imitation — Imitation 
according to Stout, is either projective or ejective. Pro- 
jective imitation is characterised by an attitude of sub- 
mission to the ideal whereas m ejective imitation he has 
an attitude of rivalry. “In the 'projective stage, imitation 
is as yet relatively unsuccessful, the mode of activity 
imitated and the experiences connected with its exercise 
are as yet more or less beyond the reach of the imitator , 
they have not yet become part of his existence On the 
other hand, when and so far as his imitative efforts have 
succeeded, this contrast ceases His conception of himself 
coincides with his conception of the other person In 
thinking of the other person he simply ascribes his own 
experience to the other person — he ejects or throws them 
out into the other person mstead of projecting, or regarding 
them as something beyond what he has himself actually 
attained ” In projective imitation the imitator is “re- 
ceptive, submissive, and respectful” where as in ejective 
imitation he is “agressive, self-complacent, and disdainful 
or patronising ” 

There is mudi of projective imitation m the life of the 
child, but as it grows ejective imitation becomes more 
important The attitude of awe and reverence towards 
the elders yields place to an attitude of feeling oneself 
as their equals In course of time the growing individual 
makes his own standard of conduct and begins to criticise 
his own activities and those of others from that standard. 
Eamiliarity with any form of activities changes the attitude 
•of projective imitation to the ejetive one, and a certain 
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stage comes when imitation becomes unnecessary When 
the child has become an adolescent, the teacher should 
appeal more to his self-regarding sentiment or the idea 
which the child has of himself, rather than depend on his 
impulse of slavish imitation of the activity of elders The 
elders need not be shocked if the adolescent becomes 
critical of their activities and at tunes thinks of himself 
and his abilities as superior to them and their abilities. 
This necessarily comes, if the process of growth has been 
natural and unimpeded The elders would lose all respect 
and would even be regarded as enemies by the children if 
they still want to lord their superiority ovei them 

V- EMULATION 

Emulation, to which we have referred above, is a form 
of imitation whereby the child not only tries to come up to 
but excel the standard placed befoie him When imitation 
is combined with the instincts of pugnacity and self-display, 
there is emulation It is a healthy tendency of the min d. 
We usually run it down but without it there would be no 
progress m a child’s life “Nine -tenth of the work of the 
world/ 5 says William James, “is done by it ” It is this 
winch is responsible for the performance of those marvellous 
deeds which have become the eternal records of History. 
Efficient work is not possiblem the absence of this tendency. 
The child is always comparing himself with other children 
and is ever trying to excel others He imitates those 
who are his superiors but his attitude towards those who 
are his equal is of emulation It is due to the spirit of 
emulation that he makes up the deficiencies which he 
finds m himself. It is this which makes him ever watchful 
of his own conduct 

How TO utilise emulation —The teacher has to 
introduce some sort of competitive spirit in class work. 
This can be done by awarding marks for the work done. 
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Weekly and monthly tests seive the same purpose The 
rank of each boy m each test ought to be shown The 
spirit of emulation is also awakened by awarding prizes 
for good work done The prizes have to be given before 
all boys at special functions The prizes need not have 
much intrinsic worth They ought not to be coveted 
for their money value They aie to be simply maiks of 
distinctions In some schools and colleges theie are 
“Honour Boards” where names of specially brilliant boys 
appear This also promotes the spirit of emulation among 
boys 

The teacher, however, has to be cautious about com- 
petition becoming bitter Competition is good within 
limits, but when it enteis into every woik or the whole 
fabric of thought of an individual it engendeis envy,, 
hatred and malice Let the impulse to rivalry not de- 
geneiate into immoral feelings of doing harm to others 
or shining out at the cost of otheis This takes place 
when rivalry is too often evoked Awaidmg of marks 
is good, but when for every work marks are given, the 
student begins to work meiely for gaming marks The 
means becomes an end Again, it very often happens 
that those who gam low maiks become damped m spirit 
and if they have to feel their mferioiity too often they 
lose interest m all work The teachei has to avoid the 
two extremes On the one hand he has to see that the 
class work does not become a dull monotony for the best 
boys and on the other, unhealthy feelings do not become 
keen among the members of the class He has to piomote 
emulation and yet see that it does not exceed its limits 
and become something else 

Group Emulation and Self-emulation —This 
effect is achieved by encouraging group activities and 
promoting rivalry among different groups or sections 
of the same class The individual will then work not 
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for himself but for tbe whole class Such a boy would 
grow into a highly socialised personality. Another way 
of avoiding the unhealthy spirit of competition among 
boys is to make each boy emulate himself The child 
should keep a record of his own progress, maintain diaries 
and he should be trained to see how he is getting on with 
his work Teacher’s monthly report serves the same 
purpose In Daltan Plan there is a card kept by each boy 
This shows his progress during the month m each sub]ect 
of study In this system the boy looks more to himself 
than to others to get impetus for hard work This, however, 
promotes too" much individualism among boys and often 
is not a sufficient motive for diligence Yet this has its 
value and may be utilised as a method through which we 
might control unhealthy rivalry among boys. 


SYMPATHY 

Sympathy is an innate tendency present among all 
animals that live m herds Sympathy and the gregarious 
instinct make group life possible Due to gregariousness 
animals and men come together and due to sympathy 
group life is consolidated and social evolution takes place. 
It is the basis of all higher developments of society 

Kinds op Sympathy — W e may distinguish primitive 
sympathy from that of a developed type which we find 
among men The former is a kind of unconscious feeling. 
It consists m the liability or capacity to be stirred to 
that kind of instinctive behaviour whose signs are displayed 
by other members of the species It does not require 
the presence of imagery or ideation Thus when a dog’s 
bark of anger is heard by other dogs their instinct of combat 
is aroused and they come to the scene ready to fight. 
Similarly when a bird cries out of fear and flies away, 
other birds take to wings They do this not because 
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they perceive tlie object of fear but because they are cauglit 
by the emotion of a fellow bird. “All that is necessary” 
says Dumville, “to account for it is that the psycho- 
physical disposition which we call instinct is capable of 
being excited not only by certain unfamiliar object's but 
also by the perception of manifestation of the instinctive 
emotion in other members of the same species ” 

Sympathy in Education * — Sympathy works among 
boys in the same way as it does among ammals It is, 
of course, not of the primitive type There is* presence 
of imagery The teacher has to make use of it in controlling 
the class If he has the majority of the class with him, 
he can easily subdue the refractory members He has 
to make use of, what is known as, “Sympathy of numbers” 
in maintaining discipline and improving the “tone” of 
the class The teacher has to be very careful m his every 
day routine of work, so that he may always keep the 
majority with him If in the class there are refractory 
boys they are usually corrected unconsciously by seeing 
the behaviour of the majority towards the teacher Never- 
theless the teacher has to concentrate his attention upon 
all such boys. They are usually unrecognised leaders 
of the class and if their attitude is not corrected it soon 
spreads to the whole class 

The teacher’s position in the class is attended with 
many dangers On the one hand he has to be strict and 
maintain a dignified reserve, on the other he should com- 
mand the sympathy not only of the best boys m the class 
but of the rank and the file He should be a good disci- 
plinarian, yet he should not forget that severity of punish- 
ment alienates all sympathy of the boys. Whenever 
punishment has to be administered to any boy the class 
should feel the justice of it, or soon a position will arise 
when the threats and punishments of the teacher will 
lose all value. The teacher has to be strict but he has 
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to be in sympathy with the children also. He has to be 
firm as well as to be kind. “A cold masterful ’ attitude 
rdajT evoke little ' response "but opposition, especially if the 
teacher has little real impressiveness But a masterful 
attitude combined with kindness will scarcely fail to 
produce the right effect”' 1 ' Students are seldom ena- 
moured of teachers who cater to their whims, who truckle 
to the lower tendencies of the boys If the boys feel that 
the teacher is their real benefactor and punishes them for 
their good, he would seldom lose their sympathy. 

m 

The teacher, however, should soon spot out the leaders 
of the boys Such leaders usually do not know their own 
importance m shaping pubhc opinion The teacher should 
make them his friends and through them govern the class. 
They should not be declared as leaders before they have 
acknowledged the superiority of the teacher They ought 
to be made to feel that it is the teacher who has raised 
them to the high status in social life. Then only will 
they remain indebted to him and be friends of the consti- 
tution Thus the very rebels become the ministers in a 
wisely governed class The “dangerous” persons are 
taken into confidence and made to help the teacher in 
maintaining law and order. The carrying on of govern- 
ment in a school is not different from the carrying on of 
government in a state. 

The teacher has to direct the expression of sympathy 
of the boys in such a way as to conduce to healthy social 
hfe and bring about happy social cohesion The class 
should feel as one and each mdividual should share the 
happiness and sorrows of his fellows. This sympathy 
as guided by well-informed intelligence is bound to result 
in makmg them highly developed and sociahsed 
personahties. 


*Dumville • Fundamentals of Psychology p 263. 
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SUGGESTION 

Nature of Suggestion — “Suggestion” says Stern, 
“is the awakening of a like mental attitude by means of 
inner imitation ”* It is, accordmg to T P Nunn, the 
adoption of another person’s ideas unwilled by oneself. 
The child adopts another person’s ideas thinking them 
to be his own The phenomenon of suggestion is most 
conspicuous in the state of hypnosis But even m our 
ordinary every day life it is by no means absent We 
move m a world of thoughts Thoughts of others are 
imperceptibly and unconsciously determining our ideas, 
feeling and will. 

Suggestion presupposes ideal development It is 
possible only when the child has attained some degree 
of ability to reason, judge and think Thus as compared 
with pure physical imitation, it stands at a much higher 
level , all that is required for imitation is that the child 
should see others’ movements and be able to carry them 
out But suggestion requires the child to penetrate into 
another’s outward signs of words and expressional move- 
ments and reach the inner judgment and feeling lying 
behind them The child screams or claps his hands when 
he sees others doing so This is pure physical imitation. 
On the other hand, feeling sad or weeping when it sees 
other persons sheddmg tears requires the ability to know 
the feelings behind the external manifestation of an 
emotion j 

Conditions of Suggestibility . — Suggestibility de- 
pends on age, intellectual growth and temperament. Sug- 
gestibility cannot exist m the baby In childhood and 
pre-adolescence suggestibility is very prominent. As 
adolescence comes, the thoughts and the conations of the 
.child get organised. He develops a centrality of will. 

*Stern Psychology of Early OhUdhood p. 455. 
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His actions are self-willed and spontaneous Hence m 
normal conditions of growth the suggestibility diminishes 

Suggestibility also depends on temperament Some 
individuals are more suggestible than others Those 
who have not had to exercise critical judgment remain 
credulous for long. Then, those of the extrovert nature 
are more suggestible than the introverts. 

The suggestibility of a person depends upon his mental 
constitution and his health Persons in whom self-assertion 
is very strong do not easily admit m their minds thoughts 
of other men , on the other hand, those in whom the ins- 
tinct of submission is strong accept easily whatever is 
communicated to them Every one is liable to accept 
suggestion m an unhealthy state of mmd much more 
easily than otherwise he would do. The suggestibility 
of a person to a proposition also depends upon the source 
from which suggestion comes Every one is liable to accept 
a view unchallenged if the source from which it originates 
enjoys a high reputation or is impressive Similarly the 
strength of numbers who accept a belief as tiue also counts 
m determining our attitude towards it 

Source oe suggestion — Suggestion comes from 
all persons who live about the child But the strongest 
suggestion comes from the mother, the play-fellows, the 
father and the relatives This is due to the child’s regard 
and affection for them Mothers exercise the strongest 
suggestive influence Their beliefs become the child’s 
dogmas, and what the mother earnestly desires, she is 
able to mipress upon the child The play-fellows also 
influence him much. In early hfe brothers and sisters 
have the most vital mfluence on his mmd. 

Kinds oe Suggestions .— Suggestion may be either 
intentiona l or unintent ional. The gossips of ghosts and 
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demons communicate fear to the child’s mind though 
it is not intended by the speaker. Our actions and utter- 
ances unconsciously determine the t hink i n g of the c hil dren 
about us An ounce of practice is worth a ton of precept 
This maxim embodies the course of unconscious suggestion 
that one mdividual commumcates to another In order 
that suggestion may have a healthy effect, the thoughts 
and the actions of the transferer should be noble and there 
should be a harmony and community of feelings between 
himself and the imitator Suggestion is sometimes classi- 
fied as prestige suggestion, mass suggestion, auto-sugges- 
tion and contra-suggestion. 

Prestige Suggestion — We .easily harbour or accept 
the thought of those who are superior to us in experience, 
scholarship, age, _ social status and power. The elders 
for" this reason are in an advantageous position over the 
children. Teachers like-wise influence the conduct of 
their pupils through prestige suggestion They have 
to be on guard agamst the misuse of this power Certain 
mental and moral qualities — scholarship, assiduity, firm- 
ness, fairmmdedness brmg to them influence over their 
pupils, which they can always utilise in mamtainmg class 
discipline and controlling attention So long as the teacher 
commands the confidence of the chil d' no serious bre ach 
of discipline is likely to occur!” 

Mass Suggestion : — Mass Suggestion is a great force 
in the school Where people gather m large numbers 
t his force begins to act. Our thoughts and feelings are 
always influenced by the sight of numbers moved by certain 
thoughts and feelings. When the same thing is told by 
everyone with whom we come in contact, we cannot resist 
this cumulative suggestivity. Mass suggestion is the 
basis of “sympathy of numbers.” We have to utilise this 
force for the good of the school. It is this which deter- 
mines the tone of the school. School tone, more than 
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anything else, is a determining factor m shaping the 
character and conduct of each individual child. 

The phenomenon of mass suggestion is much like the 
phenomenon of sympathetic induction of emotion Any 
belief that is current among a whole group of men, is 
easily shared m by any member belonging to the group. 
In this way ideas of right and wrong, of heaven and hell 
and several kinds of superstitions continue on to exist 
m society and no individual dares to oppose them Simi- 
larly in a class a child works very much under the suggestion 
of his fellow students He shares m their beliefs and ideals 
of conduct H.the general atmospheie of the class is 
good, jip., child can escape its influence The teacher 
should try to improve it and keep the tone of the class 
high m order to maintain discipline and make teaching 
effective 

Auto-Suggestion — When the giver and the leceiver 
of the suggestion are m the same peison we get the pheno- 
menon of auto-suggestion The individual transfers an 
attitude of his own fiom one period of time or one psychic 
activity to another Thus fearing attitude may persist 
because it was once caught by the child * Imaginary 
external objects are pictured due to auto-suggestion. 
Nervous people often suggest to themselves thoughts of 
devils, misfortunes and illness They ever live m a state 
of unreasonable fear Persons of health and sanguine 
attitude are visited by thoughts of hope and courage 


* Stern, m this connection makes the following obseivation about 
one of his childien — Hilde (4 11^), Gunthei (2 , 8|) The two children 
often play together at “The Lion or the Dog is coming,'’ oi some such 
game One of them then creeps on all foms across the loom and the 
other runs away m apparent fear The lion oi the dog does not make 
a terrifying noise oi oven show his teeth or claws — they are the lamest 
animals but, none the less, the child pursued often begins to cry m such 
terror and so hastily takes refuge with his mother that we feel quite 
convinced that the fear is real and not simulated , in this case auto- 
suggestion adds a spice of actual terror — Psychology of Eaily Childhood , 
p. 461 
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The Self-help Psychology Association of Amenca is 
making a special study of the phenomena of auto-suggestion. 
Due to auto-suggestion miracles have been done by indivi- 
duals Lif e becomes a series of victories won to one who 
perpetually suggests to himself "Healthy thoughts It is 
auto-suggestion which made Clive ‘the Pounder of the 
British Empire’ and it is this foice which made Napoleon 
practically invincible In one of his campaigns in a hotly 
contested battle, the artillery was not working properly, 
A thick shower of bullets was falling there This caught 
the vigilent eye of Napoleon , he went to the spot wheie the 
guns were placed and began personally to direct the opera- 
tions One of the gunners then requested him to go away 
from the place and not to risk his life In his character- 
istic way Napoleon answered * “There is not tha t bul let 
vet, cast which shall. ki 11_ Napoleon.” It was his auto- 
suggestion that led him on to victory after victory 

Theie is a great truth in the saying — 

Cowards die many times before then death 
The valiant taste of death hut once 

Many a battle have been lost due to mere unhealthy 
auto-suggestion Pear, it j s said, is the most exp ensive jiost 
to entertain , an d most fears of men have no f oun dation. 
Often they are excited through the habit of living m un- 
healthy auto-suggestion Men are known to have died of 
diseases from which actually they never suffered * Thus 


*In the chapter ou Dreams (in Intioduction to Psychology), writing 
on premonitions that come, true Seashore says “Then there Is the very 
interesting class of dreams which cause their ovn fulfilment There are 
cases on reeoid in which a person has dreamed that he should die at a 
certain time and has died at that very time, probably from the influence 
of expectation If one can die simply because he has dreamed that he 
should die what cannot one do m the way of fulfilment of dreams under 
the influence of expectation ’ Dreams suggest to us that we shall do 
certain things and m obedience to this inner voice, we go and do them ” 
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all kinds of phobias are due to auto-suggestions We 
have to see that children do not harbour them 

Contra-Suggestion — This phenomenon is noted when 
the imitator does just the opposite of what the transferer 
wishes. This is often due to the lack of community 
feeling between the two The opposition vanishes as 
soon as the suggestor’s attitude is changed The obsti- 
nate child can be made to do the very same thing which 
one likes bim to do by giving him a suggestion just 
contrary to the one given to a normal child. When the 
pig could not be taken by a farmer to the slaughter house 
by pulling him the right way, he was thrust into it by pulling 
him the opposite way With many a child we can deal 
in the same way 

If the atmosphere of the class is not favourable and 
the teacher has a poor personality, the impulse of contra- 
suggestion is evoked when he tries to force his conviction 
upon the boys Contra-suggestion is sometimes eyoked 
due to an inward discontent with the behaviour or the 
attitude of the teacher towards the boys The teacher 
has to forestall it, for if once it is evoked, by the sympa- 
thetic induction of emotions it spreads soon to the whole 
class The class gets out of control and no useful work is 
possible m such a state The teacher’s character, learning 
and sincerity in work must be above question. In a school, 
teachers should not talk ill of each other, for such things 
soon spread among the boys and the work of their school 
is bound to suffer due to loss of prestige on their part. 

Negative Suggestion — The teacher should, so far 
as possible, avoid giving negative suggestions. The child 

Thus very often premonitions weaken the will of the individual and 
gravitate him to the doom he wants to avoid The teacher who can 
make the child believe that he has a bright future befoie him does him 
immense good No suggestion sent by otheia can do any harm to any 
one unless it becomes an auto-suggestion. 
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is thereby impelled to do the very thing he is forbidden 
to do. Pmdora opened the box which contained all the 
calamities simply because she was definitely told not to 
open it , Adam and Eve tasted the forbidden fruit simply 
because it was forbidden Orpheus could not control 
the impulse to look behind and see if his beloved Euredece 
was following. The impulse was mischievously excited 
by Pluto through negative suggestion while returnmg to 
him his wife. Thus negative precepts — don’t steal, don’t 
tell a lie — are not only useless for the child, but they do 
to him positive harm. In this way we are suggesting to 
the child forms of vicious conduct of which, as Raymond 
points out, he would otherwise remam blissfully ignorant 

The negative auto-suggestion against our will makes 
us do the very thing we want to avoid doing While learn- 
ing cycling, the learner seemg a post in front of him 
wants to avoid dashing agamst it. But this very 
thought unconsciously turns the handle towards the 
post, and lo t he dashes agamst the post. Thus our 
fears come true by becoming a sort of fixation Let us 
take an illustration from Stout * “A youth about to make 
his first speech foresees that he will tremble, turn pale and 
perhaps become incoherent What he wishes is to behave 
in quite a different manner, and yet at the critical moment, 
the idea of how he fears to behave so occupies his mind 
that he inevitably behaves in the way he expected ”f 

Dangers oe Suggestion : — The most striking effects 
of suggestion are m an undesirable direction Any fear 
communicated to children in early life seldom gets out. 
Once fear of ghosts, hobgoblins and devils finds a 
place in the mind of the child, it dwells there in all his 
later life. It is the duty of parents and teachers to save 


*Raymont, Principles of Education p 122. 
■\A Manual of Psychology p. 128. 
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their children from all such unhealthy influences Nurses 
and mothers often speak of ghosts,., blackman, policeman 
in order to hush up the child from crying, and these become 
objects of terror to the soul of the child. No outer in- 
fluence, can embitter a child’s early years as threats like 
these. They are worse than severe pumshments for they 
cause permanent injury to the soul of the child. Therefore, 
it is the parents’ most urgent duty to refrain completely 
from fear suggestions and strictly forbid their servants 
to use them. 

Educational Value of Suggestion: — A teacher 
has to make use of all kmds of suggestions in teaching 
the class and maintaining discipline Physically the 
teacher is much bigger than the boys and the depth of 
his learning is also beyond their capacity to gauge Hence 
he has a natural advantage over the boys to impress them 
Their submissive instinct is evoked m his presence, and 
unless he be given to whims or sudden out-bursts of anger 
he would command the obedience of the class The teacher 
should show consistency of policy, should look calm and 
self-possessed before the class and be thoroughly prepared 
with the les son This will enable him to secure the atten- 
tion of the class and make the boys work m the way he 
likes. 

Suggestions can be utilised for the good of the child. 
The child’s thinking power is limited' and it is to his own 
advantage that he naturally allows himself to be guided 
by the thoughts of others. We can utilise this power 
m suppressing the harmful tendencies — if there be any — 
of the child It is of immense value in moral training. 
The moral influence of the elders catches the child, and 
his life is reformed in an unconscious way. Good habits 
of conduct and valuable interests can be fixed through 
suggestion It can be used m mamtammg discipline m 
the school 
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Its limitation : — There are, however, limitations 
to the value of everything. As the child grows, sugges- 
tion. yields place to spontaneity. Let the parents and 
teachers not stand in the way of 'its emergence. Too 
ranch jjf suggestibility m any child retards the growth 
of character. It signifies dependence , want of criticaF 
faculty, credulity — -in a word, lack of personality. The 
actions, feelings, and thoughts of the child will be self- 
determined as he advances m years. He will create his 
own judgments and values and will be guided by them. 
Determination by others is the negation of character ; 
t h e essence of a sound personality is character which is. 
but another name for ability to determine oneself. 

There are some abuses, of suggestions which a teacher 
has to avoid. He should not put questions to the class 
suggestmg either wrong answers or right answers*. No 
good purpose is served by confounding boys with sugges- 
tions of wrong answers Similarly leading questions,, 
elliptical questions and those bringing answers m ‘yes’ 
or e no’ should not be put. The ultimate aim of teaching 
is to stimulate thinking in boys and where this end is not 
achieved teaching cannot be called a success. 

^References * — 

1. Dnmville : The Fundamentals of Psychology 

Chap. XII. 

2. Stern — Psychology of Easy Ch%ldhood, Chap. XXXII. 

3. Lord Lytton — New Treasure 

♦Children are easily deceived by suggestive questions Here is an 
interesting anecdote from Dumville (How to Teach) An Inspector 
showed to a class the picture of a ship going in a particular direction 
The boys were asked to observe the picture When the picture was 
removed the following question was put to the class — Was the boat 
going in. the same direction as the ship or in the opposite direction ? 
Most of the boys responded that it was goinp m the one direction or 
the other Only two boys remained silent and looked confounded. 
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Nature of Play — Play is an expression of the 
creative activities of the child. It is marked bv soon-,, 

taneity, freedo m and joy; .Pla y according to McDoua all 

like suggestion or imitation , and 
jnst~as t Ee~Iatter" is important to the preservation, grow th 
an d'^development of th mAXi^anism. so too is the former 
necessary for the growth an d pepfe6lion~~of t he physical 
ancl^’ntaIpowefs“of tt^iiiE^Tlie young ones~of'331 , mials 
and B 1 Ms~ptay 7 ^ human child play If a kitten 

gets a ball before it, it begins to role it hither and thither,, 
takes it in its mouth and leaves it or jumps over it suddenly. 
It seems, m these activities, it is doing with the ball just 
what it would do with a rat 

Play is defined by Stern as Voluntary self-cons- 
trained activity ’ There is no exterior constraint present, 
no ulterior object to be attained The end of the activity 
lies in itself It is a free activity This, however, should 
not mean that play as such has no purpose. All biolo- 
gical activities of an organism are teleological and play 
too accomplishes a great work m the perfecting of an organ- 
ism. On the one hand, it is true to say that the child is 
free m his play activities, on the other, it is equally true 
that the child cannot but play. There Js- an inward urg e 
pl aced in him by Nature to play . Just as a poet cannot 
restrain himself from writing a poem, or a musician from 
singing, so too the child cannot restrain himself from play- 
ing. There is no constraint from outside but there is 
constraint from within. This constraint, of course, as 
it comes from his own nature is compatible with his freedom 
or spontaneity. Let us see why nature makes the child 
play. 
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THEORIES OF PLAY 

Surplus Energy Theory * — The play activities 
axe characterised peculiarly by spontaneity and an ex- 
pression of abundance of energy. This perhaps led Spencer 
and others to state the view that play is an expression of 
superfluous energy It is letting off the steam which is 
• accumulated in the boiler and which is not being put to 
use. But this analogy seems to be erroneous The steam 
that is let off goes away useless It, m no way, helps 
the boiler to perfect itself, but the play activities of the 
child perfect his body and mind Its limbs become strong, 
it acquires nervous control and balance of body through 
play activities even where the play activities do not seem 
to be directed to the realisation of any particular end. 
The child becomes familiar with the world through play. 
He also makes many ventures m play activities which 
otherwise it would not make 

Agam, we find children playing not only when there 
is too much accumulation of energy in them but also 
when they seem to be, dead tired with school- work Thus 
play instead^ of lettmg off “superfluous energy” seems 
to recreate. ^Recreative plays would be unaccountable 
if we accept ‘exhaustion of an accumulated store of energy’ 
as the only principle for explaining play-actmties. 

Recreation Theory According to this theory 
play re-creates energy. Play is necessary in order to 
provide refreshment after arduous labour The ordinary 
activities of hfe are extremely fatiguing and an uninterrup- 
ted pursuit of them would be injurious to life. The 
theory was stated by Lord Karnes, an English nobleman, 
and its latest supporter is Gf, T. W. Patrick. 

This theory represents the view point of adults. Play 
is a means of forgetting the rigours of hfe. But it is 
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not proper to look upon children's play as escapes from 
the drugery and the tedium of ordinary work. This 
theory is as much one-sided as the superfluous energy 
theory. Each seems to be a view of a special class. 
The recreation theory gives the view point of those persons 
who are occupied in a monotonous routine of pressing 
work all the day long and look up play as re-cuperation 
of energy after the day’s work. 

Anticipatory theory . — The theory of Karl G-roos 
-seems better suited to explain the play-activities of children. 

* "Nature invented play not merely as a means of disposing 
harmlessly of the young animal’s superfluous energy, 
but as a device for using that energy to prepare him for 
•serious business of life ”* Karl Groos observes that the 
young one of an animal m play does those thmgs that would 
be the serious business of its later life. “Play”, says Stern, 
•“is indeed to life as manoevours to warfare ” Thus m the 
-example given above of the kitten playing with the ball, 
it is actually preparing itself to hunt a mouse. Similarly, 
a puppy chases another puppy m its play , m later life it 
will be required to chase similarly its prey. Karl Groos 
puts this truth epigrammatically m the statement, “It is 
not so true that animals play while they are young as 
that they are young so long as it is necessary for them 
to play ” The longer the period the young ones of any 
-species play, the greater the perfection they attain Con- 
versely, the lower the species m the scale of evolution 
the shorter the period of play allotted by Nature to it. 
Play time is really a time of learning, of preparation. 
Man has to learn much , hence the period of play is also 
very long. 

Recapitulatory Theory • — The theory of Karl 
Groos explains most of the play activities of children, 


*T. P. Nunn — Education : Its Data and First Principles, p 81. 
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but it does not explain the characteristic forms of some 
of the play activities of the adults as well as of the young. 
Stanley Hall advances his own theory to explain such 
activities He regards the anticipatory theory of play 
of Karl Groos as very partial, superficial and perverse, 
considered biologically Stanley Hall thinks that every 
individual recapitulates the history of the whole race as. 
it has evolved from brute level to manhood and from 
barbarism to civilised life The plays of children 
according to Hall are recapitulations of the early stages 
of the growth of human bemgs , they are reminiscent of 
what the ancestors were once engaged in seriously doing. 
This recapitulation is necessary for the growth of the child. 
The play activities are in a way cathartic in their operation. 
They purge the individual of undesirable traits As 
T. P Nunn puts it, “Men cannot shed altogether the ancient 
tendencies to cruelty and vice, but play is at once a means 
by which the mischief may be taken out of them and a 
means by which they may be transformed into impulses 
of ethical value ” 

Reconciliation of the opposing views — The two 
views accordmg to Nunn are complimentary and not 
opposed to each other “Thus it may be true,” says- 
T. P Nunn, that spontaneous play often derives its typical 
features from the adult life of distant ages, and also trae 
that those racial memories still re-awaken in each genera- 
tion because they have a direct value for the adult life of 
the present epoch Or putting the same point in another 
way, we may hold that the atavistic factors are then memic 
basis from which the child’s forward-directed horme 
proceeds, while the cathartic action of play is the subli- 
mation of energies associated with them Hall’s view 
is most hopeful m the case of play which like dancing 
and outdoor games is fundamentally a motor phenomenon. 
On the other hand, where play engages the intellect rather 
than the body, Groos’s interpretation is the more instructive 
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and the more fruitful from the pomt of view of the 
educator ”* 


MARKS OF PLAY AS A MODE OF EXPERIENCE 

Play is usually thought of as an activity pursued for 
its own sake, there being no regard for the standard of 
the achievement But the play activities, though they 
are free, are yet not without a standard . There is a standard 
for play as well as for work The real characteristic 
difference between the two is not the absence of a standard 
of achievement in the one case and its presence in another, 
but rather the presence of spontaneity in play. It is the 
presence of constraint that makes any activity “work” 
and its absence that makes it “play ” The highest form 
of work which is not done under constraint but freely 
and spontaneously is m essence play. Philosophers have 
pointed it out that there can be no ultimate antithesis 
maintained between work and play. Lord Krishna’s 
work which m no way lacks seriousness is characterised by 
the ancient Rishis as Lila or play f All artistic creations 
partake of the nature of play. The soul of all art is the 
joyous exercise of spontaneity. 


*T P Nunn . Education , Its Data and First Principles pp. 83, 84 
-j-The following extract from the writer’s article Divine Work and 
Play m Kalyan Kalptaru (June 1938) is being placed before the reader 
for reflection . 

God’s work is play , it is unmotived, spontaneous, joyous activity; 
so too must be the work of him who has merged his being into God’s 
being— who has realised his oneness with Him. Again, human work 
comes near God’s work to the extent it is characterised by spontaneity 
and joy, that is, to the extent it has the quality of play. 

When it is said that all divine work is play, it is not implied, that 
it is a free exercise of one’s own whims For there is a negation of 
freedom in submitting to one’s passing impulses. Freedom means self- 
determination or subordination of one’s lower nature to the higher 
nature m us, or acting in accordance with the divine dictates, the 
categorical imperative, as given by the Antaryami (the In dwelling 
Divinity) m us 
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The play activities, are a free expression of the in- 
dividuality of the child They are consequently accom- 
panied by joy. We all like play for the joy it yields. 
It is one of its mam distinguishing features. 

Another characteristic of play activities is the presence 
of ‘make-believe in them Stevenson lying on his sick-bed 
imagined the bed to be a boat and rowed it across an 
imaginary ocean A child puts a stick between his legs and 
runs, imagining the stick to be a horse The stick becomes 
a horse through ‘make-believe 5 This* makebelieve’ activity 
is very useful for the growth of the child mind. It enables 
him to make such ventures in his im aginary world as the 
world of reality would not allow The obstacles are overcome 
through ‘make-believe ’ As T P Nunn points out, cc It is 
a biological device to secure that his self-assertion during 
the formative years of life shall not be frustrated by his 
inability to control the real conditions of his activity ” As 
the child grows older under conditions of healthy develop- 
ment ‘make-believe’ diminishes m importacen. He is more 
guided by his mature knowledge of the real world and his 
activities are conducted with a full awareness of his powers 
When such is not the case 1 e when an adult lives in a 
world of ‘make-believes’ the growth is not healthy. This is 
a phenomenon of retardation of personality. The insane 
also indulges m ‘make-believes,’ but this indulgence is due to 
lack of adjustment with the conditi ons of the real world, 
which should have been acquired by the adult in young age. 
The child’s make-believe, on the other hand, is an attempt 
to acquire knowledge as well as to adjust oneself to the 
environment ‘‘Insanity,” says T. P. Nunn, “is a pheno- 
menon of shrinkage, of decay , the child’s making-beheve 
is a phenomenon of expansion, of growth.” Hence the 
educator need not make special effort to discourage or 
repress ‘make-believe’ in the child. He should try to 
utilise the tendency for the purpose of his education ; he 
should direct it into useful and artistic channels 
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VARITIES OR PLAY 

The plays of children are an outcome of the combi- 
nation of mternal an& external factors — the stimulus from 
the environment and the nature of the child. 

Games of children differ accordmg to age, sex, tempera- 
ment as well as the environment in which the child hves. 
The earliest plays are the play with the body. They are 
followed by group-games and games of personation. We 
may classify games as follows . — 

Play 



Destructive. Constructive 
(2-4 yrs.) | 


Group 




Imitative } 

(3-5 yrs.) Inventive 

(4-6 yrs. and on) 


Imitative Adjustive 

(Playing beside) J 

(3-5 yrs ) | 

Playing with Playing ag ains t 

(5-10 yrs.) (7 yrs. onwards) 
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Individual games .— The young child plays all alone. 
He is always making movements with his body This 
develops his muscles and nerves From 8 months to 2 
years he is trying to crawl, to stand, to walk, etc , l e to 
gam mastery over the body After the control of the 
body it plays with things, that is, those that surround him. 
Grasping at objects, taking them to its bps, throwing them 
down are his occupations. He tries to see things, to break 
them or to hear any noise if they made All this is des- 
tructive activity. In this destructive activity the c hil d 
learns much even without any desire for learning. 

The physical resistance, the inertia, the stability, the 
rate of movement of objects, their inner constitution all 
these are learnt through mdmdual games with objects 
When the child is 4 or 5 years old a real desire for know- 
ledge may lead to more systematic dissection and under- 
standing of things. 

The inner constitution of the child impels him to do 
these destructive games and thus to increase his knowledge. 
Destruction and construction go on side by side and the 
former leads to later Destruction is the expression to 
bring changes in objects, to subordmate those objects 
under its power Constructive games evolve out of des- 
tructive ones after a certam age is reached 

Games of construction help the child to develop his 
constructive imagination which is so very useful m life. 
Imagination can proceed only on the basis of concrete 
experience The toys of children provide this concrete 
experience Child’s constructive imagination should be 
increased by plenty of toys of all sorts including 
building bricks 

Some psychologists say that differentiations due to 
sex do not show upto the age of five but others hold a 
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contrary view. This means the games of children of dif- 
ferent sexes will differ from the earliest stage. Boys are 
more mventive and girls are more imitative. Girls caress 
and fondle the dolls, the male child seldom does it. The 
female child will like playing at cookmg, nursing; the 
male child will like playing at soldiers or teaching 

Group Games — To begin with, these games are 
imitative A child imitates adults that surround him or 
some other child The child is more likely to imitate 
one who is of his own age than grown up children Group 
games arise due to the development of the social instincts 
such as imitation, gregariousness and submission The 
ad]ustive type of group games require the child to adjust 
himself according to the needs of the situation He does 
not merely imitate other children He thinks out his 
part as reqmred by the situation. He has to play his part 
not of others and the playing of it will depend on his re- 
sourcefulness or inventive thinking. Society is an organic 
unity wherem each member is doing his own function and 
thus contributes to the good of the whole Games of 
cricket, football, hockey etc are of this type The child 
in these games flays with other children and not merely 
beside them Each boy does what is allotted to him along 
with other boys and they combine together to form the game. 

When a boy plays with other boys just imitating 
what the other boys - are doing, he is said to be playing 
beside The highest form of play requires division into 
groups that may be opposmg each other. Here unity as 
well as difference has to be maintained Hence play 
becomes very complex. It is possible to children of grown- 
up age only 

Games oe personation When a child acts the 
part of an ammal or an adult, occupying a position attrac- 
tive to children, he is said to be playing the game of 
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personation. Thus the child may act the part of a king,, 
a doctor, or a policeman, or he might act the crocodile or 
the wolf — all this would mean playm| games of personation. 
The child in such a case indulges in make-believe. The 
child believes himself to be the person for whom he is. 
acting. 

These make-believe plays of children are very useful 
to the growth of their personalities. They are phenomena 
of expansion of personality. The child lmigmatively 
learns many thmgs that are valuable to life. The child’s 
repressed feelings of self assertion find expression through 
these plays According to Stanely Hall the child’s feelings 
are purged by playing animal games. They are re-oapi- 
tulatory activities of children and have a cathartic value. 
Make-believe is regarded by many as compensatory acti- 
vities of the child mmd What the child lacks m actual 
reality, he supplies through make-believe Art, it is said, 
is nothmg but imaginative identification Just as through 
art human energies are sublimated, so too m plays of 
personation the child sublimates most of his repressed 
energies. 

PLAY IN EDUCATION 

The play activate/ of the child are manifestations of 
its desire for self-expr^|pn In play its true nature comes 
out. If the development) of the mdividuality of the child 
we take to be the gpah'lf education, then play is the best 
means to achieve ^.at 1 end. “It is hardly extravagant 
to say,” says Nunp,. “that in the understanding of play 
lies the key to mosjiof the practical problems of education.” 
The schoohcurricufei, the methods of instruction and the 
school discipline shfej^d be so devised as to secure the fullest 
growth of the individuality of the child. This growth can 
take place only }when there is no stiffling of the individual's 
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energy but there is free expression, that is, in so far as, the 
school activities partake of the nature of the play or a 
joyous exercise of spontaneity. 

The curriculum as it obtains m the present (lay schools 
does not pay heed to the demands of the child nature. 
We take the child to be a mmiature adult and try to teach 
him all that could be useful to him when he grows old. 
But the child has his own standard of values, hence very 
often the subjects taught to him are dull and bormg. 
Bousseau condemned this attitude long ago and we should 
try to embody his sympathetic attitude in the framing of 
the curriculum. Let him not be forced to learn a language 
for which there is no preparedness in hnn or which is not 
demanded by his inner craving. In our schools there 
should be more of physical activities in which the child 
freely engages himself and less of book-work. Such acti- 
vities as dramatic performances, scouting and excursions 
should be encouraged There is in them a free and joyous 
exercise of spontaneity. 

Our methods of instruction require to undergo a radical 
change. They should be made flexible so as to meet the 
requirements of different individuals. Knowledge is to 
be communicated m an interesting and pleasant way and 
not forced down the throat against the individuars wish 
and taste. Greater responsibility should be placed upon 
the pupils themselves for their conduct and progress. Group 
work should be encouraged. In the school such artistic acti- 
vities as clay modelling, drawing, music, dramatic perfor- 
mances, debates, gardening, field work etc. should receive 
due encouragement for they are not only of high educative 
value but they make the school work a joy to the pupils/ 

The School organisation has also to undergo a change. 
The rigid time-table and the rigid class system would not 
work. They make the school work unnecessarily a burden. 

8 
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The individual pupil and his creative impulse do not find 
sufficient room for expression through them There is to 
he more individual attention 

The authoritarian attitude of the teacher towards the 
pupil has to change He should no longer remain a dictator 
of the child’s activity but a director of his work The 
discipline that ‘play way in education’ would try to develop, 
would be inner discipline and not the forced discipline that 
comes from without 

A number of educational methods have recently come 
into vogue that emphasise the need of play way m edu- 
cation The New Education Eellowship Society aims to 
bring about the change which would make the school 
work a joy to the child. We find the principles of play 
way embodied m such systems as Eroebel’s Kindergarten, 
Montesson System, Dalton Plan Method, Heuristic Method 
and m the attempt of Dr Homerlane to educate the juvenile 
offenders through developmg a sense of responsibility in 
them — his creation of ‘the Little Commonwealth.’ 

One particular system deserves to be described here in 
some detail It is Madam Montessori’s system, for it 
embodies all that has been spoken of as the play-spmt in 
education Madam Montesson courageously and resolutely 
threw upon the child the responsibility of his own educa- 
tion. She reduced the external constraint to a minimum 
The children in the Montesson school learn of their own 
accord a number of valuable habits and m their play acquire 
much useful knowledge. They learn how to live m society, 
and how to behave with their equals, inferiors, and superiors. 
Madam Montesson has devised an apparatus — the didactic 
apparatus, with whose help the children learn through their 
own mitiative, reading, writing and number. They are led to 
teach themselves m infancy, proper movements of limbs, 
sensory discrnmnations, leading gradually to the knowledge 
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of the 3 R’s They are under the supervision of a direc- 
tress but are allowed to go their own way, at their own time, 
to choose their own tasks, and to be their own critics The 
didactic apparatus is based on the principle of auto-correc- 
tion The children, in course of time, learn to be self- 
reliant and acquire the power of concentrated attention * 

Dr Montessori repudiates ‘make-believe’ plays, which 
were so much encouraged by Froebel Her contention is 
that the child who is allowed to indulge m ‘make-believes’ 
makes himself a misfit m the world of reality. Her system 
has a scientific bias Hence telling stories to children such 
as fables, and the deeds of mythical heroes, is not encour- 
aged. But here Froebel was more psychological m his 
methods than Madam Montessori ‘Make-believe’ has its 
own imp ortance m the growth of the child It is quite m 
keeping with the child nature to allow him to mdulge m it 
Many of the plays of the children would vanish if the 
element of ‘make-believe’ were taken away from them. 

The Heuristic Method is also cited as an example of 
play way m education, so is the Dalton Plan. In both of 
them the child’s initiative is cared for and developed He 
is guided but he has to educate himself through his own 
effort. In the Heuristic method the child is in a way 
placed m the position of an original discoverer and thus he 
has the joy of making his own discoveries. There is freedom 
and spontaneity in the Dalton Plan The element of 
constramt is reduced to a minimum. The teacher guides 
but does not lecture or force him to do the task'before him, 
m the same way as we find in our ordinary schools. 


*0f course, there are critics of her system who point out that the 
child is not given sufficient fieedom to express himself as he would 
like. The “didactic apparatus” of Madam Montessori is like a Procrustes 
hed which does not tolerate individual difference in likes and dislikes 
The child’s freedom to act is limited to his acting in the prescribed 
manner He should play with nothing else except the didactic apparatus 
and that also in the manner conceived of by Madam Montesson. 
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The Boy Scout Movement is also an attempt to make 
use of the play impulse of the child for his education. The 
child has to live under an organisation, obey discipline, and 
work accordmg to certain laws. He thus learns social 
habits. The scouts make excursions, organise rallies, make 
shows , all these activities are ways of utilizing the 
play impulse of the child. Their educative value is quite 
obvious. 
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EMOTIONS. 

We have been dealing so far with the conative 
aspect of the child’s nature. Before we proceed further 
it is worth our while to turn to another aspect closely 
associated with it. It is said that the springs of actions 
are emo tions. If there is any truth in such a statement 
we 'ought to examine the nature of emotions, how they 
determine human behaviour and in what way they can 
be utilized for the purpose of education of the child. It 
is gradually being revealed by psyco-analystists that a 
great deal of misery of human beings is due to undis- 
ciplined or misdirected emotions. A happy man is one 
who has well-tramed emotions. We have to point out as 
to how the emotions of the child can be trained. 


GENERAL NATURE OF EMOTIONS. 

Subjective Character — Emotions are the most 
individual experiences m our lives. They are least open 
to observation or objective study. As William McDougall 
points out, “In the presence of the same object, the 
emotional experiences of different persons may be different 
and even those of the same person on successive occasions 
may vary widely with changes m general conditions.”* 
Thus two boys may be looking at a foot-ball match stand- 
ing near each other. They are keenly interested m the 
game ; their emotional states seem, to all appearances, 
alike. Presently a player shoots the ball into the goal of the 
opposite party. Instantly one of the boys jumps up ; he 


* An Outline of Psychology, P. 315. 
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shouts and claps his hands with joy. But the other boy 
is shocked with the scene ; he is crest-fallen The objective 
event is the same for both the boys, but the emotions felt 
by the two boys are entirely different. ' 

Similarly how a news will affect a person will depend 
entirely upon his mental make up. The defeat of the 
Russians at the hands of the Japanese was an occasion 
of sorrow for the Tzar, but the same event brought 
immense joy to the revolutionaries. A witty remark which 
evokes a peal of laughter throughout the audience may 
make a particular person very sad, because it did not accord 
with his nature or was at his cost. We often mis-judge 
people with regard to their emotions , for emotions are 
things of the heart and we can know about them only m 
so far as an expression of them is made in external 
behaviour. Where such expressions are wanting we cannot 
know the emotion of a person. This shows that emotions 
are highly subjective m their nature. 

Feeling — the Coke op an Emotion — The core of an 
emotional experience is feeling Feelings are elementary 
states and exit to some degree at all times Everything 
that we know has a feeling tone The primary feelings 
are only two — the feeling of pleasantness and the feeling 
of unpleasantness “There are,” says Seashore, “two 
kinds of affective qualities the agreeable and the disagree- 
able. the pleasant and the unpleasant ; those that re- 
present the attitude of attraction and those that represent 
the attitude of repulsion or escape, and there are only two ”* 
From these two primary feehngs originate the various 

* Seashore An Introduction to Psychology, Chapter on Emotions. 

This is quite in keepmg with the view expressed m. Indian 
philosophy and literature. The two feelings are named as Bag and 
Dwesh, Anurag and Vvrag, Rati and Viratt Wundt, however, maintains 
that there are six elementary feelings. Beside the feeling of pleasant 
ness and unpleasantness, there are feelings of strain, relaxation 
excitation and quiescence. 
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emotions. Feelings are elementary and do not produce 
any violent reactions on our part When, however, feelings 
are violent and the composure of our mind is disturbed 
we have no longer feelings but emotions. ^An emtoion 
thus is nothing but an intense and violent feeling of a 
pleasant or an unpleasant kind which is sufficiently strong 
to disturb our mental composure. 

Presence oe a conative urge — There is always a 
conative urge present with every emotional experience. 
The strength of an emotion depends on the strength of 
this urge. In the chapter on instincts it was pomted out 
that every instinctive experience has a characterstic feel- 
ing tone, that is, an emotion goes along with an instinct. 

The several instmcts are named and classified 
on the basis of instmcts with which they are asso- 
ciated , an emotion, on the other hand, is aroused 
whenever there is furtherance or thwarting of an 
inward urge. £e If the conative urge could be abstracted 
from an emotional experience, without other changes,’ ’ 
says McDougall, “that experience would be radically 
altered. We could still think of the object,' and our 
thinlrrng would be coloured by the emotional quality : 
but the whole experience w r ould be profoundly differ- 
ent , it would seem to lack its very essence, to be empty 
and unreal It would be like the simulation of an emo- 
tion We cannot, then, properly abstract from this con- 
ative factor, in describing or discussing emotional exper- 
ience That impulse to action is an essential feature of 
emotion is recognised by common speech and literary 
usage , as when it is said that anger or fear or disgust 
makes us do this or that, or impels us to act.”* 

Stout calls this association of an emotion with a 
conative urge as its parasitical character. An emotion pre- 

* An Outline of Psychology P. 321. 
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supposes the existence of a specific tendency to act Thus, 
for instance, anger is aroused in a cat or a dog when some 
one interferes with, its young ones. The anger pre-supposes 
the existence of a tendency to protect ones’ offspring. 
The obstruction of a strong conative urge creates anger, 
its furtherance creates joy. 

Persistency • — An emotion when once aroused tends 
to persist and leaves behind an emotional mood after 
it is over The mood fastens itself on any object which 
presents itself to it. An angry man remains in the 
state of anger for long and tries to vent his feelmgs on 
any one without judging whether the victim is innocent 
or guilty “The cook angered by her mistress will rouse 
the ears of the sculhon , a herd of cattle, enraged by 
the sight of a comrade in distress will vent their fury on 
their unfortunate companion , the reason being that he 
is the only object on which their attention is fixed. 
Their excitement must find an outlet and in the absence 
of any definite channel for it, discharges itself on the 
injured animal.”* 

Swing of an Emotion —Morgan and Gilliland have 
pointed out an important characterstic of emotion m what 
is called an emotional swing. The emotional mood may not 
persist in the original form As the circumstances change 
the mood may change — the one excited state yielding 
place to another of a different nature. Anger may yield 


*Stout, A Manual of Psychology p 408 Stout quotes Hudson, the 
Naturalwt m La Plata “It is some times seen m dogs, when three or 
four or five are met together that if any one suddenly utters a howl or 
cry of pain when no man is near it and no cause apparent, the others 
run to it and seeing nothing turn round and attack each other ” 

The Wars of the Roses of England, the Hindu Muslim riots m India 
can be thus explained as due to the persistence of the mood of anger, 
once aroused by a different cause, fixing itself on quite a diffemt object 
When the boys have become excited to anger once, they will quarrel 
with each other for trifles. 
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place to fear or love as tlie changes in. the environment 
•occur.* This is essential considering the nature of the func- 
tion they serve. An emotion makes the organism better 
prepared to meet new situations."}* If the emotion remained 
fixed it would be useless The original response of a 
man to a person or a situation is no sure index of what 
his final response would be. “If you are anxious to gam 
the good will of a person, some sort of emotional 
reaction is better ihan total indifference even though the 
•emotion is not of the type you wish” % Children who 
•are often found complaining about each other may be 
in better relation with each other than those who do not 
complain. The child who teases his sister is really anxious 
to evoke his love for him. He is a practical psychologist 
for he m his innocence knows that nothing is emotionally 
«o bad as cold indifference on the part of any one 

Wide Range — Emotions can be aroused in the 
young as well as m the old , they occur at all levels of 
mental development. At suitable occasions all are subjected 
to emotional states The baby fears a cat, the adult 
fears a tiger The child gets angry if some one snatches 
-away his toys , a man gets angry if some one criticises 
his conduct. Even a saint is not free from emotions. 
As the experience of the child grows his emotions become 


* Let us take an example to illustrate this pomt, suppose a man 
is stung by a bee, be feels angry. But be sees that there are a large num- 
ber flying about him, if be waits he would be stung by many more 
His anger yields place to fear. He runs Now as be goes home he 
thinks that he would not be able to attend a party for which be 
was invited as bis face locks swollen This makes him sad. Then 
he thinks that his friend who is to visit him a few hours hence would 
express his sympathy for him. He feels affection for his fnend. But 
as the friend comes, he laughs at the man’s swollen face; his love is 
turned into anger and hate Thus changes occur iu emotions. 

f The writer watched a snake actually being killed by black ants 
as the snake wanted to wreck vengeance on every ant that bit it. 

t Morgan and Gilliland . An Introduction to Psychology Chapter 
on Emotions. 
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conditioned Originally the child fears very few objects 
but gradually the number of objects of fear increases 
through the conditioning of the emotion of fear. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECT OP EMOTIONS. 

Emotions are closely associated with physiological 
disturbances m our body Peculiar organic sensations 
are aroused along with an emotion These organic 
sensations and other physiological disturbances form so 
important a part of an emotional experience that many 
writers have identified emotions with physiological dis- 
turbances themselves “If we fancy some strong emotion,” 
says William James, “and try to abstract from ourconcious- 
ness of it all he feelmgs of its bodily symptoms we find 
we have nothing left behmd What kind of an emotion 
of fear would be left, if the feeling neither of quickened 
hearts, nor of shallow breathmg, neither of trembling 
lips, of weakened limbs, neither of goose-flesh nor of 
visceral stirrings were present, it is quite impossible for 
me to think Can one fancy the state of rage and 
picture no ebulation of the chest, no flushing of the- 
face, no dilation of the nostrils, no clenching of the 
teeth, no impulse to vigorous action but in their stead 
limp muscles, calm breathmg and a placid face ? The 
present writer, for one, certainly cannot. The rage is- 
as completely evaporated as the sensation of its so 
called manifestations.” 


-* Of course, a number of writers do not subscribe to the above 
view Stout and McDougall point out that emotions are essentially 
mental events , but they also point out the importance of organic 
disturbance m the colouring of an emotional experience “We cannot 
imagine,” savs Stout, “what an emotion would be like apart from the 
organic sensations which it include* Even m famt and transient 
emotional experience the organic element appears normally to be 
present.” 

Manual of Psychology , p. 414 
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Emotions and Autonomic Nervous system — The 
physiological disturbances referred to above concern 
mostly with the working of the autonomic nervous 
system There are certain glands ealled the ductless 
glands that become active whenever an emotion is 
aroused. In the case of anger the adrmals manufacture 
a great quantity of adrmahn and discharge it mto the 
blood This stimulates the nervous system and the 
organism becomes prepared to meet any emergency.* 
The increase in the amount of this substance itself 
predisposes any person to an emotional excitement, just 
as the presence of a large amount of war material predis- 
poses nations to fight. 

EMOTIONAL HABITS. 

When an emotional experience occurs again and 
again it tends to produce an emotional habit These 
emotional habits are variously named : attitudes, moods, 
temperaments, sentiments The child develops an 
attitude of love for the puppy when it repeatedly 
expresses affection for it ; he may similarly develop an 
attitude of repulsion towards certain objects because 
the latter often displease him. When the attitude is 
of a short duration, it is called a mood , but when 
it is of a long duration it is called temperament. 
When it is very short and violent, it is called passion. 
An emotional attitude, that is of a long duration and is 


* “As a result of the presence of adnnalm” says Seashore, “the 
nerve cells become more sensitive, more sugar is poured into the blood 
from the liver, more red corpuscles are thrown into circulation, the 
blood is re distributed, being withdrawn from the internal viscera and 
hurried to the skeletal muscles and the brain, the heart beats moie 
strongly, the eye sees more keenly, the ear hears more distinctly, the 
breathing is more rapid, the temperature rises, the hair of the head 
and the body become erect, the skin gets moist and greasy, the pupils 
dilate, blood vessels are contracted, and the activities of the alimentary 
canals are inhibited”-^?* Introduction to Psychology , p. 319. 
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complex, is called a sentiment. An unhealthy sentiment 
is now generally called “a Complex,” a term made current 
by the psycho-analysts 

The word sentiment is used by McDougall in a 
special sense It is an enduring conative-affective 
structure of the mmd. “ A sentiment involves an 
individual tendency to experience emotions and desires 
in relation to some peculiar objects It is an enduring 
conative attitude towards some object induced by 
the experience of the object ” A sentiment is 
just like an instinct, but whereas m the case of an 
instinct the conative-affective mental structure is in- 
herited, the structure in the case of a sentiment is deve- 
loped within the life of the individual. It is a specialised 
acquired conative-affective tendency. The object of a 
sentiment is very particularised Thus one may have a 
sentiment for his books, for a dog, for a person or for 
the country Friendship is a sentiment of love for a 
person, patriotism is a sentiment of love for the country. 
When a person repeatedly evokes a feehng of affection 
for him, there is built up in our mmds a sentiment of 
love, called “friendship”. Similarly when on several 
occasions the child feels or expresses love for his 
country, he develops a sentiment of patriotism. 

The self-regarding sentiment . — A sentiment may 
be for concrete perceptible object or it may be for certam 
ideas and ideals of life One develops sentiments for 
views he has to often express emphatically Mahatma 
Gandhi has developed a sentiment for truth and non- 
violence. The various sentiments are orgamsed in a 
unity. This unity is the self of a man According to 
McDougall there is a self-regardmg sentiment, just as 
there are other sentiments. It is the master sentiment 
■which organises and controls other sentiments, in fact 
it is this self-regarding sentiment which governs all 
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conations and feeling In the development of the self- 
regarding sentiment lies the essence of chaxacter The 
self-regarding sentiment is m the beginning built up m 
relation to body , it, m course of time, extends to 
surrounding objects, particularly those that the child 
possesses It then extends to the family, to relations, to 
moral ideas and ideals Thus the individual develops 
an ego sense — the “I” or “me," as his mmd evolves 
and develops enduung attitudes towards objects and 
persons that surround him 

The self-regarding sentiment furthei extends to moral 
ideas or ideals of life Thus is the personality of character 
of a man generally developed Here McDougal‘1 has used 
the word sentiment in rather a very comprehensive sense 
It no longer stands for mere emotional habits but rather 
for the whole of the acquired mental structure 


THE TRAINING OF EMOTIONS , , , 

Need of the Training of Emotions — Emotions 
play very important part m the individual and social life 
of a man They determine to a very great extent his 
physical and mental health They also determine whe ther 
a person will be liked m society, will gam the admirati on 

an d “affection of his neigh henrs n r he— tre ate d 

nuisance A person of an irritable nature, or one suffering 
from a general state of mental depression is seldom liked 
by any one 

We have described above the physiology of emotions. 
When an emotion is aroused the endocrine glands — the 
adrmal, the thyroid, and the pituitary glands, begin to 
work vigorously. Certain emotions go along with a normal 
flow of gastric and salivary juices, in the case of others 
the flow of these juices is slowed or stopped A depressing 
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emotion usually retards the flow of the substances that help 
digestion and if an individual is constantly visited by 
such an emotion, chronic indigestion may result Persons 
of an irritable temper are liable to suffer from indigestion 
more than those who have a cheerful, sanguine disposi- 
tion Similar is the case with persons who are easily 
excited to the emotion of fear Pear and anger invariably 
take a heavy toll from the physical health of everyone 
they visit The less one entertains them the better for 
the health of his body and mind. 

An ger m a violent form shakes the whole constitution 
of man and if a person is constantly subjected to fits of 
anger, he will very soon begin to suffer from many forms 
of formidable diseases The normal functioning of the 
thyroid is affected both by anger and fear with the result 
that a constant arousal of these states tear down bodily 
health B W Trine, in one of his books ‘In Tune with 
the Infinite ’ points out that a baby died of blood- 
poisonmg at the mother’s breast while sucking, due to the 
mother’s being seized by a sudden fit of anger What is 
known as spiritual healing consists m changing a person’s 
e motional attitude towards his surroundings, A falling 
state of themind is a precursor to a falfingstate of the 
body Pear, it has been empirically determined, dimini shes, 
c onsiderably a person’s ability tn...resiRt..Ai seaaa, One is 
easily caught by the disease one fears much A general 
state of fear makes one liable to all kinds of ill-he alth. 
Disease germs thaPare ever on the look out for a suitable 
prey attack the organism whose power of resistance has 
been diminished due to state of fear, even as robbers 
easily attack fearmg citizens 

There are certain emotions that accelerate digestion 
and help in the building up of the body The* emotion of 
love, of joy are of such a nature. These are expanding 
emotions In a state of joy or of love there is ample 
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secretion of those juices that help digestion of food. 
Hence it is a happy advice “Never allow bad, depressing 
thought to visit you while eating ” Eat with a friend 
rather than alone. After dinner laugh a while What 
affects health is not so much what you eat but how you 
eat The emotions of love and joy are conducive to life as 
those of anger and fear are conducive to death. This is 
as much a physiological truth as it is a spiritual one. 

T hus we see that an emotion affects bodily health 
favourab ly or otherwise according to its nature It 
affeCtT mental health t o a much greater extent! Emo- 
tions, wdliave pointed" above, often persist m the form 
of moods If these moods are of a sufficiently long 
duration and if they constantly occur they create a sort 
of pecuhar temperament. This we might call the 
•acquired nature of a man. A study of personality shows 
that many undesirable types of personalities are formed 
due to a wrong training of the emotions. The elated, 
the depressed, the irritable and unstable types of perso- 
nalities have been so formed due to the fact that no 
care was taken m early child-hood about the training of 
the emotional nature of the individual A ll the various 
kinds of social misfits — t he blaming, the suspicion tjm 
seclusive, and the show-off~types of individuals are thes 
products of wrong~education or no education. I 

The child suffers from many kinds of emotional 
repressions m early childhood These repressed emotions 
create disturbances of personality m later hfe and often 
become the cause of several forms of mental diseases. 
A general fearing attitude may be generated by repressed 
fear. Gault and Howard point m this connection to the 
story of a fireman who became so fearful of inert telephone 
poles that he could not pass one without a shudder. This 
was caused by a very unhappy experience. Once while go- 
ing on his wagon to fight a fire he was saved by a hair’s 
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breadth from being crushed to death against a pole. As a 
matter of fact he received much injury. When he recovered 
from his illness, he acquired a permanent horror for the 
poles. Similarly a young woman acquired fear of church 
bells and towers due to their being associated with a 
depressing emotion She heard the hourly tolls of the 
church bell nearby while she was attending to her mother 
who lay at the point of death for a long time m a hospi- 
tal prior to a serious surgical operation A man may 
become a mis-anthrop because m early life he was 
severely treated and suffered from many privations. 
Juvenile sex experience at times gives rise to many for ms , 
of emotional complications. The emotional attitude 
once generated transfers itself to new situations which 
may have very little in common with the situation that 
first generated the emotion. Often the person m such a 
situation rationalises to justify his pecuhar behaviour. 

A whole philosophy may be propounded to justify 
the emotional attitude. Rousseau felt angry at being 
chastised by his teacher for a juvenile offence and so he 
propounded the doctrine- “Every thmg is good as it comes 
from the hands of the Author of Things, every thing 
corrupts m the hands of man” Stevenson could not 
concentrate his attention on studies and we get from 
him the Apology for Idlers and the statement “Truth 
is not at the botton of the well or at the far end of 
the telescope ” Mahatma Gandhi acquired m childhood 
an abhorence for meat-eating and gives to India his 
pohtical philosophy of Non-violence. Everywhere re- 
pressed emotions are at the root of all abnormalities 
and rationalisations 

The writer recenty met a person suffering from 
an obsession that he will be hanged shortly m future. He 
told him how the fear generated. Of course, it could not be 
the real cause. He pointed out how the situation causing 
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this fear changed from time to time Thus the emotion 
fixes itself on any trivial situation The roots of the fear 
lie m some form of emotional repressions suffered in early 
childhood Psycho-analysis has devised a method of dig- 
ging out these repressions and through catharsis has been 
successful in cunng many cases of such obsessions 
Brooding on gloomy thoughts, melancholia, persecutory 
delusions etc aie by analysis found to have then roots m 
some emotional complex of early childhood The patient 
through a process of rationalisation builds up a delusion 
to justify his living in a particulai mental state When 
one is depressed one naturally clings to gloomy thoughts 
If one thought is removed another at once occupies its 
place. 

All this points to the great importance of the training 
of emotions m early childhood. Whether we take the 
aim of education to be development of the individuality 
of the child, or building" a strong " moral ifimxaetei, or 
whether we take it to b e social efficiency , from any point 
of view the trai ning of emotions is necessary One who is 
not himself happy cannot make others happy We can 
communicate to others what we ourselves have Cheerful 
persons add to the joy of the world, while sad ones spread 
a gloom all round Stevenson said “A happy man or 
woman is a better thing to meet than a five pound note ” 
We would say it is much more Health whether of body 
or of mind is contagious as well as disease Hence a 
person of cultured emotions is a boon to society £ ‘Lower 
natures serve others,” says Emerson, “by what they do ; 
higher ones by what they are.” 


HOW TO TRAIN THE EMOTION OF THE CHILD 

We shall now expound some of the principles of 
training the emotions of the child 
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Redirection . — The very first thing that we have to 
bear m mind with regard to the training of emotions is 
that none of them require to he unconditionally repressed. 
There is no emotion but has its value m promoting the 
well-being of an organism Just as no instinct as such 
is bad so too no emotion is bad m itself It is mostly 
its use that is good or bad A misdirected anger may, 
instead of injuring the opponent, bring the destruction of 
the angry person himself But anger as such is not for 
that reason bad. He who cannot at times be angry 
cannot be expected to fight for a righteous cause, to 
defend the weak from the outrages of the strong The 
emotion of anger supplies the energy to that organism 
necessary for fighting Without this energising power, 
one would not be prepared to fight the odds that sometimes 
one has to face Hence exhibition of anger at proper 
moments is useful and desirable But to be ajjgiy at 
trifles, to be easily irritated by the behaviour ofymes’ 
dependents, neighbours and friends shows a misdirection 
of the emotion It has to be controlled at such occasions. 
An emotion is like the motive power that moves an auto- 
mobile , without the force of the motive power the engine 
would not move, so too without emotions one would not 
be actuated to action But the automobile has to be 
kept on the track through proper direction of its move- 
ment. Let the child be made to feel angry at on e wh o 
does injury to his school or class rather than to his, person. „ 
Nicknaming the school should be resented by children 
much more than nicknaming themselves Similarly it is 
not wrong to make the children feel angry at the injury 
done by any invader to his country The child 
who defends his , weaker class-fellow from the attack of 
some bully should be praised for his valour The writer 
knows a teacher who went to the extent of pumshmg 
a child because he ran away when his companion was 
attacked by a boy who was stronger than either , of 
them. Such an act of cowardice should receive universal 
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condemnation. How can we expect the emergence of 
Zeroes who would be ready to lay their lives at their 
country’s cause if we suppress the expression of valour 
in early life 

What is true of anger is equally true of fear. The 
child shou ld not fear darkness , ghosts or closed spaces , 
but he s hould ~*surelv fear doing wrong to anv on e He 
should fear God He should fear the lawfully constituted 
political "autlidrity . Without such fear, there will be no 
social order or moral discipline. But let the child be not 
constantly excited to the state of fear, lest he should 
grow timid. There should be few things only that the 
child should fear. 

We have taken illustrations of two of the coarser 
types of emotions and shown how, if properly directed, 
they can be of value to the child. This is much more so 
in the case of other emotions, that is, those which are 
called finer emotions As a matter of fact the division 
of emotions into lower and higher is only conventional and 
unscientific. “The higher emotions’", say Gault and 
Howard “are not really higher. They are aroused merely 
by different objects than those that incite the primary 
emotions”. A beautiful painting on the wall arouses the 
emotion of love and fear as a real situation may do but it 
is m a subdued form. The primary emotions themselves 
when expressed in a quiet, subdued and subtle form look 
as higher emotions. How this expression very much 
depends upon the kind of object which excites the emotion. 

The process of redirection of emotions is very much 
like the process of conditioning of a reflex act. Tear 
is usually 1 excited by objects that are likely to cause 
injury to the organism. But an innocent object may 
also be feared due to its being associated with some 
other object that has been feared. The experiments 
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made by Watson amply demonstrate the truth of the 
above statement. A young child began to fear a rabit 
whom it previously liked The experimentor changed the 
child’s attitude by producing a startling noise each time 
the rabbit was brought before the child. The c hil d 
feared the noise but it began to fear the rabit due to 
its bemg associated with the noise 

The child loves the mother, hence it begins to 
love all that is associated with the name of the mother. 
Cowper’s sentiment of love towards his mother was aroused 
at the sight of the mother’s picture. Love of the mother- 
land is similarly conditioning of the emotion of love for the 
mother. Thus are the various sentiments built up The 
sentiment of patriotism, the rehgious sentiment, the 
sentiment for certain ideas are thus built by making 
children feel in a particular way towards certain class of 
object They are all cases of redirection of emotions. 

Sublimation — Sublimation of emotions is also an im- 
portant method of utilizing them. It is nothing but a form 
of redirection of emotions. The emotions instead of being 
directed towards unworthy objects are directed to those that 
are thought worthy by society. It is not permissible for a 
woman to love another person while her husband is ahve , 
if she has such a feeling it is regarded reprehensible But 
she may love Krishna, a religious diety conceived by her 
own mind This is not only permissible but laudable. Thus 
rehgion is built on such redirected or sublimated emotions. 
Art likewise has its root m sublimated emotions. Music, 
said Aristotle, is the catharsis of the soul Many emotions 
which would otherwise create a chaotic state of the mmd 
are sublimated through music Painting likewise gratifies 
emotions as well as subdues them. The teacher should 
redirect the emotions of the child to the several forms of 
artistic pursuits if he wants to build up a happy and 
healthy personality of his pupil. 
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Transformation — Closely connected with, the pro- 
blem of sublimation of emotions is the pioblem of 
transforming the energy of one emotion into another It 
has been pointed as one of the characteristics of emo- 
tions that theie is a swing of emotions When one 
emotional state is aroused it changes itself into another 
according to a change m the situation Anger may yield 
place to fear, and fear to disgust, and that to love If 
this is psychologically true, then it should be possible 
for the teacher to turn the emotion of anger towards a 
stranger into love for ones’ fellows Anger is a negative, 
a destructive state of the mind, it can be changed into a 
positive or constructive one 

But there are limitations to this transformation If 
we are to believe McDougall, the various forms of energy 
that are connected with different impulses are not at all 
capable of being mutually changed Thus the emotion of 
fear will have its unique quality , so also that of anger. 
But the elements that are common to both the emotional 
excitements may be utilised by either of them as the 
occasion arises Let the teacher, however, always see 
that every expression of an emotion is desirable and directed 
to worthy ends 

Inhibition — The undesirable forms of emotional 
expressions have to be inhibited. Without this society 
would be a chaos As Gault and Howard put it, “Let 
the learner be schooled to express his emotional reactions 
to objects that please the eye and ear, to those that dis- 
please And let him understand the inefficacy of violent 
out-breaks of primitive emotional behaviours to the end 
that he may acquire the habits of inhibiting them . . 
Nobody does or can live alone, excepting Robinson Crusoe, 
and even he had his man Friday. For the reason that 
hosts of people are living elbow to elbow it is quite 
necessary to apply brakes every day to our personalities 
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and even to keep them on m spots as it is to open the 
throttle ” Fearing lest a repression of their emotions 
should occur we have not to allow children to indulge 
m back-biting, grow quarrelsome or indulge m obscene 
jokes The teacher who connives at such things has 
missed the whole purpose of education 

Mental Occupation — It has been said that an empty- 
mind is a devil’s work-shop This is true m moie senses 
than o ne When a child is engaged m some rigorous pursiut, 
all his energy is being consumed in that occupation He 
has no available energy to indulge m any superfluous 
emotional states When the mind is vacant, one is 
subjected to undesirable kmds of emotional states But 
this does not happen when one is seriously engaged As 
Carlyle says “Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indig- 
nation, despair itself lie like hell dogs beleaguering the 
soul of the poor day worker as of every other man, but 
he bends himself against his task and all these are quelled, 
all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves ” 

The above view can be supported from what we know 
about the relation of the sympathetic nervous system (which 
determines greatly emotions), to the central nervous 
system that guides all our thinking and actions The ana- 
tomical and the functional relations of the sympathetic 
nervous system to the central nervous system are such 
that any activity of the latter directly affects the former 
“Inhibitions and incitations of emotional reaction occur” 
say Gault and Howard, “somewhat as a by-product from 
the plane of voluntary action and thinking.” Thus training 
in observation, memory, imagination and reason which 
keeps the central nervous system at work implies also the 
automatic inhibition of many undesirable forms of emo- 
tional expression When the activities of the brain are 
kept on going m a proper order, the vulgar emotions do 
not get a chance of expression. 
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Catharsis ;■ — From time to time it is necessary that 
some amount of catharsis be provided for feeling that are 
suffering from social taboo. In society, the presentation 
of the ludicrous, the jokes, the festival provide it. Some- 
thing of the sort has to be done in the school also. One 
who wants children to remain all time serious, ignores the 
demands of human nature. There should be occasions for 
laughter, play and fun. Everything in moderation does 
good to the health of an individual as well as of society. 
It is only excess that is bad. 
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CHAPTER X 


LEARNING PROCESS 

The original behaviour of any organism is changed 
through its contact with the environment Its reflexes 
are conditioned and instincts modified This change is 
required to enable the organism to adjust itself more, 
effectively with the environment than what is otherwise 
possible This process of change which enables an or- 
ganism to adjust itself to the environment and thus to 
derive more satisfaction from its hfe activities is called 
learning. Learmng is nothing but benefiting oneself by 
the experience of the past There is rudimentary learnmg 
even m the lowest of organism. Animals learn mor e 
than insects, and -man -fleams, most Man takes .lesser 
time to pick up new adaptations, while insects an(Lanimals 
take a very long time Some insects cannot change their 
behaviour appreciably with the result that when a new 
situation arises, they cannot adapt themselves to it and 
consequently perish , " , 

LAWS OF LEARNING 

We shall here explain the laws that underlie the 
process of learning Psychologists have generally agreed 
on the point that there are three laws that operate m the 
process of learning of all the living beings from the lowest 
to the highest — from the stentor to man. 

These laws are . — 

(i) The Law of Trial and Error 
(n) The Law of Practice or Use 
(in) The Law of Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction. 
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The learning oe the stentor — Professor Godfrey 
Thomson has described the learning of stentor which 
deserves attention “There is a certain microscopic or- 
ganism in the water which is known as the, stentor Its 
.shape is like a trumpet It has also got a tubelike thing 
into which it withdraws itself for protection When it 
takes water in, small fragments of edible substance enter 
its stomach and thus it gets its food Whenever some 
obnoxious substance enters its mouth it tries to get itself 
free from it, first by bendmg to one side and if it does not 
suffice, its cilia changes its flickering to reverse the current 
One can see it when a little particle of carmine dye is put 
into the water If the anima lcule does not succeed m 
getting rid of the obnoxious thing even after repeated 
efforts then it contracts itself into the tube But presently 
it emerges out agam. If the dye is again introduced the 
former efforts are repeated, first bending and then cilia 
reversal and then contraction If the dye is introduced 
every time the effort to sweep it away by ciliary move- 
ments vanishes gradually At the end it "takes protection 
inside the tube If the dye is continued to be introduced 
the animal jerks itself away and swims off to another place” 

In this we find, if superficially viewed, nothing that 
can be called learning. The stentor has got some responses 
to the obnoxious thing m the water But when we see 
more carefully the whole thing becomes quite clear We 
see all the laws of learning operating here 

1. After continual trials and the committing of 
errors by the stentor it enters into the mmd of the animal- 
cule that when the obnoxious thing is continuing to come, 
it is no use trying to remove it by the reversal of the cilia 
or contracting itself into the tube. It is better to leave 
that place and take asylum in some better place. 

2. By going from place to place it becomes a habit 
and as soon as the obnoxious thing is seen in the water it 
at once leaves that place. 
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3 It is dissatisfied by the presence of the obnoxious 
thing in the water and finds satisfaction in going to another 
place which is free from it 

The Learning oe the chicken — Animals of higher 
grade do not respond m such an orderly way. It also 
cannot be said as to which response will be made first. 
Suppose we shut up a hungry chicken inside an enclosure 
-which is not sufficient for it, and from which there are 
two passages, one being a blind alley and the other leading 
to food and its mother hen How the chicken makes 
blmd effort to free itself It dashes against the walls 
and rushes along the passages, without any discrimination. 
After much effort it reaches its mother The next time 
it is put there, it takes a httle less time to reach its mother. 
The thing continues until at last the chicken goes straight 
through the right passage to its mother as soon as it is 
put into the enclosure Now if instead ofi two passages 
there are three and the third passage is so arranged that 
when the chicken passes through it, it receives an electric 
shock. The chicken will learn to avoid this electrified 
passage sooner than it will the non-electnfied ones 

1. After undergomg the trial and committing so 
many errors the chicken learns to go to its mother or to 
food through the right passage. 

2. The practice of going so many times through 
the right passage makes it perfect m that business and 
at last, as soon as it is put m the enclosure, it goes straight 
to its motheT through the right passage 

3. It feels annoyed m remaining in the enclosure. 
To go through the electrified passage is to receive the 
electric shock and going along the bind alley is to go to 
disappointment and dissatisfaction. It finds satisfaction 
m , going to its mother and getting food. This is done 
when it learns to go through the right passage. 
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The learning of Man — Man is a rational aijimid. 
He lias got the jpower of reasoning, andJxe can distinguish 
at once what is right and what is wrong. Hence he stands 
high above the animals. This power of reasoning enables 
him to learn things quickly and retain for a longer time 
than the animals. 

How let us compare the behaviour of man with that 
of the chicken and see what he does. Suppose a hungry 
man is shut up m a room which contams two passages, 
one being a blind alley and the other leading to the dming 
room The man’s behaviour will be quite different from 
that of the chicken He will not rush towards the wall 
aimlessly He will go through one passage and if he finds 
it wrong then he will return and go through the other 
passage, and enter the dining hall coolly. If he is placed 
into the same room a second time, he will at once select 
the passage which leads to the dining room Man remem- 
bers and acts accordingly 

How we should see whether the situation m which 
man is placed is really comparable with that of the chicken 
It is not Hut if a giant were to thrust a man in a dark 
dungeon, the man would also aimlessly try to free himself 
from the situation He is dissatisfied with his situation 
and will find satisfaction when he escapes from there. If a 
mechanical puzzle is given to a man he will also be seen 
making the trial and error movements. Thus it is quite 
obvious that there is no essential difference, but only 
one of degree, between the chicken’s learning and man’s 
learning 

But one thing we must note ; it is that man can learn 
m two ways, one through Trial and Error and the other 
through Insight and Understanding In some provinces 
man uses trial and error process alone. For instance 
learning to drive a car, in which one can become master 
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only after doing it many times, requires practice or trial 
and error Man, however, escapes from so many ordinary 
handicaps and difficulties by his insight and understanding 
which the animal cannot do In this respect alone man is 
superior to other animals " ' 

In the learmng of the child 
to work. When the child sees a 
anxious to go near and catch it 
upon the lamp and feels the hea _ 
hand. After sometime it again wants to touch the lamp 
Then a time will come when it will not go near the lantern 
for fear of burning its fingers In this instance we find 
the operation of the laws clearly 

1. The child learns not to touch the lamp after 
committing errors many times 

2 After sometime it fears to touch the lamp 
and turns away This practice of turning away 
makes it withdraw its hand as soon as it sees the 
lamp near it 

3. The burning sensation caused by the lamp when 
touched makes the child dissatisfied and it finds satis- 
faction m remaining at a distance 




all the three laws are seen 
, hurncanejlamp it is very 
. WhenntYputs its hand 
tt, it at once takes back its 


The meaning- of Insight — W e have pointed above 
that the law of trial and error, satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction, and the law of use underlie all processes of learning 
Human learmng as well as that of lower animals takes 
place according to these laws Koehler disputes the view 
that trial and error is at the basis of all learning He 
experimented with chimpanzees and came to the con- 
clusion that insight is a great factor w learning The 
learning through insight according to Koehler is funda- 
mentally different from trial and error or hit and miss 
process. The animal through insight seizes upon the 
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correct solution of getting over the difficulties But as, 
Thorndike points out, this insight is a case of rapid learning. 
“Insight is an unanalysed form of learmng and one m 
which trial and error still play an important, though hidden, 
part ” 

Human learning is essentially learnmg through 
insight It is milch more rapid than what it is m the 
case of animals This is due to the fact that human 
beings are capable of thinking with the help of ideas. 
Animal thinking is at the perceptual level as they cannot 
make use of words and have no power of abstract thought. 
All their learmng takes the form of trial and error through 
actual movements of limbs Human bemgs on the other 
hand carry out this trial and error process at the ideational 
level and with the help of their imagination They are 
capable of foreseeing the result of any proposed line of 
activity Animal learning, m other words, is mostly carried 
on through bodily movements Human learmng is carried 
on, on the other hand, through imagination. 


THORNDIKE’S LAWS OF LEARNING 

Thorndike has formulated three laws of learning. 
He conducted an experiment in the learning process of 
animals and after gathering a vast amount of data he 
formulated his laws They are of great value to a teacher. 
They underlie the process of learnmg of each child. We 
shall therefore state these laws and try to explain them m 

somedetal1 t 

The Law of Effect. — This law runs as follows; 
“When a modifiable connection is made between a situation 
and response and is accompanied or followed by a satis- 
fying state of affairs, that connection’s strength is increased, 
and when such a connection is made and accompanied or 
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followed by an annoying state of affairs its strength is 
decreased ” In other words, satisfaction tends to fix a 
learned pattern of behaviour, and dissatisfaction tends to 
root it out This law is sometimes known as the law of 
satisfaction and annoyance. We like a number of things 
and dishke others simply because the former yield satis- 
faction and the latter bring annoyance Hence this 
principle underhes all our learning and is the basic principle 
of learning Mere trial and error working mechanically 
will not result m learning The animal does not blindly 
keep on trying and errmg but it tends to retain those 
pattern which yield satisfaction and dislike those that 
do not brmg it That is, m the trial and error process, 
it is satisfaction that guides the whole activity. 

Thus for good conduct, honesty, industry, punctuality 
etc. the child is praised. He gets satisfaction thereby 
and these patterns of behaviour or virtues become 
fixed. Dishonesty, laziness and irregularity etc. are 
blamed The child does not get satisfaction through 
these forms of behaviour Hence they tend to be eli- 
minated The teachers should never associate anything 
good or useful to the child with something annoying 
Thus school tasks should never be given as pumshment, 
otherwise the result would be that the studies would be 
associated with something annoying and the children 
would forget rather than remember them 

The Law of Exercise or Frequency — This law 
has two parts — use and disuse The Law of use is 
“when a modifiable connection is made between a situation 
and response, that connection’s strength is, other things 
being equal, increased ” The law of disuse is — “when a 
modifiable connection is not made between a situation 
and response over a length of time, that connection’s 
strength is decreased ” It is an old saymg — ‘Practice 
makes a man perfect.’ The nervous connections that are 
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formed between two nerve fibres get strengthened due to 
use. The travelling of the nervous current along this 
path becomes easy On the other hand disuse weakens 
the bonds of the nervous system. Thus learning becomes 
difficult. 

The law of exercise and the law of effect usually work 
hand m hand We do a thing agam and again, remember 
an event several times simply because they yield satis- 
faction There is no mclination mentally to go over 
something which is unpleasant Thus disuse naturally 
goes along with an annoying process Inteachm g a lesson 
repetition is a very good device , but repetition loses its 
value as a 'method of learning if it becomes unpleasant 
or the matter repeated itself is unpleasant In the child’s 
learning process and habit formation this fact has to be 
borne m mind by the teacher 


With the law of practice are associated two factors — 
intensity and recency. The more intense the stimulus 
the deeper is its impression Hence to make such an 
impression lasting constant repetition is necessary Interest 
in the situation strengthens the intensity of the experie- 
nce. Hence learning becomes easy. The factor of recency 
is really a form of the law of use. What has been recently 
learned is remembered simply because the nervous connec- 


tions are fresh and time has not played its .part m effacing 
those connections 


The Law op Readiness. — This law states “When 


any conduction unit is not m readiness to conduct, for it to 
conduct is annoying When any conduction unit is in 
readiness to conduct, for it not to do so is annoying.” 
This law means that satisfaction follows the doing of the 
work for which there is preparedness in our mind , whereas 
doing a work for which there is no preparedness m our 
mind or not doing that for which there is preparedness is 
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annoying The boy who is checked from answering a 
question which he can answer very well feels annoyed. 
He feels satisfaction if he or pleased when he is allowed to 
answer. He also feels annoyed when he is asked a question 
which he cannot answer or for which there is no prepared- 
ness m his mind In class teaching the teacher has to 
bear this fact very well m mmd , he should so frame his 
questions as to give opportunity to every body to show his 
ability to solve them. Though the question is put to the 
whole class, while selecting individuals to answer it, the 
teacher should always take mto consideration the mental 
preparedness of boys to answer a particular question. 
Learning can never take place through constant annoyance. 
It must be a process m which a series of victories are won. 


THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING 

The progress of Learning depends on several factors 
Some of the important ones are the amount of practice, 
interest, attention, the method of learning, the amount 
of learning previously acquired, the spacing of the practice 
periods, the age and the hereditary equipment of the learner, 
fatigue, physiological conditions, knowledge of success 
and failure, the absence of worry etc. There are individual 
differences m the power of learnmg and the same indivi- 
dual shows varying progress under different conditions. 
Hence it has been difficult to determine the rate of Learning 
of different individuals. Psychologists, however, have 
gathered valuable information with regard to the types 
of learning in which mechanical skill predominates such 
as telegraphy, tappmg and typing 

Plateau of learning — We are giving below curves 
showing progress of students'm learning telegraphy. They 
show that m the beginning there is rapid progress m the 
acquisition of the new skill, this is followed by a period m 
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The heirarchy m telegraphy may be arranged as letter 
habit, word habit and phrase habit — every one of the latter 
bemg liased on the former Thus word habit appears 
after letter habit has become consolidated. It is dependent 
upon and built upon the letter habit Similarly the phrase 
habit is dependent upon the letter habit Now before 
some amount of letter habit is obtamed it is impossible 
to get to the next rung of the ladder. The student who 
types a material by letters will certainly be slower than 
the one who types it paying attention to words. But 
unless he has ample practice with letters, his attentive 
consciousness will not be released to give itself to word 
units. We do alright the details of a task unconsciously 
only when the process has become firmly rooted through 
ample practice. 

10 
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The curve of learning will always show improvement 
whenever the minor habit is being replaced by a more 
comprehensive one, that is, when new co-ordmations are 
being gamed Plateaus may not always mean stagnation. 
They may mean a consolidation period or a period of ac- 
quisition of new co-ordination. When these are gained 
there is uniform progress till the physiological limit is 
reached 

How to Overcome Plateaus. — Plateaus arise due 
to boredom or diminution of interest and may be broken 
by changing the method of attach, by judiciously distributing 
the period of work and by introducing new motivisation. 
There is always a great difference in the progress of learning 
when the motive is present and when it is absent. 

We have always to find new motives to move pupils 
to intensified activity. From time to time the teacher 
has to make appeal to children’s curiosity, pugnacity, play 
impulse or emulation. Boys of higher age have to be 
reminded of the gam they would make in completing a 
task 


EFFICIENCY IN LEARNING 

Efficiency in learning depends on a number of 
conditions. We shall deal with them one by one. 

Intention to learn : — The most important factor in 
learnmg is the intention to learn. We have pointed above 
how with tfie addition of a motive the curve of learning 
suddenly rises and how with its dropping it falls. No 
lesson, however, methodically given will be so effective 
aSs a lesson learnt by the child himself while attempting 
to solve a problem. The Herbartian methods of teaching 
emphasised too much of formalism. But what is necessary 
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in teaching is motrvisation of the process of Learning 
itself. There are some students who come with an attitude 
“Here . I am, teach me if you can.” No method will be 
effective in teaching such students. It is said, “One man 
may take a horse to water, but twenty will not make him 
drink ” There must be the desire to learn; then knowle- 
dge will come speedily. Let there be the presence 
of some problem in the mmd of the student, the greater 
the effort they make m finding out its solution, the better 
would be their learning. 

It has been experimentally determined that there 
is hardly any learning where the desire to learn is absent 
The writer once asked some students of I.A class to take 
down some difficult words as a test in spelling Seven 
words were given Then the papers were taken The 
students were then asked to write all the words m the order 
they had written from memory Out of 15 students, no 
student could remember the order, only one student could 
write six words from memory and some of them could 
not remember more than three words Had they been told 
previously that their memory was bemg tested, they would 
have surely fared much better. In a similar experiment 
cited by Morgan and Gilliland the number of students 
was 236, and the words given were 6. Only 12 students 
or 5% could give all the words in the correct order and 
25% of the students could give the words but not the order. 

Learning by doing * — Learning occurs mainly in res- 
ponse to a situation Hence learning is possible only 
when it is accompanied by domg Doing is learning. 
What we do modifies the nervous system m such a way 
that it facihtates doing the same thing a second time. 
Hence the teacher should not do too much of spoon-feeding 
to the child. He should allure the child to exert himself 
and tackle with the problem. Where the child receives 
all help in solving his problems from the teacher or the 
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elders lie learns little. The child who asks his elders or 
another child to solve his arithmetical problems or copies 
them out from the more intelligent ones of his class-fellows, 
acquires the ability to simply copy out. He would be at 
his wits end when faced with a difficult situation. 

When the child makes an exertion and manipulates a 
situation in different ways, he becomes acquamted with 
the situation thoroughly. By solving one problem in 
this way, the child acquires the ability to solve a hiindred 
other similar problems The false moves that he makes 
are very essential to make learning of lasting value For 
these moves, being not accompanied with satisfaction 
will not be repeated a second time , The experience gained 
in exploring the possibility of the solution of the problem 
in hand, proves of very great value in acquainting the 
learner with new situations, besides giving him a training 
in the act of exploration A student wh<L. takes, down- 
notes of a book he is reading is likely to remember its 
contents for a much longer time than one who, merely 
reads, the book. The process of analysis and synthesis, 
the shifting and sorting which is necessary to take down 
notes make the impressions deep in the mmd of the learner. 
It makes his observation keen, strengthens the existing 
motives and increases mterest m the work The teacher 
should not make children passive listeners to what he 
says, he should always make them active They should 
take down notes, come to the black board, a nswer qu es- 
t ions; prepare charts, draw sketche s. AH this activity 
wHlheip learning 

Goon working conditions * — Learning is helped by 
good working conditions. Where distractions are too 
'many learnin g becomes difficult. In the case of children 
particularly, who have' little power of controlling attention, 
the distractions should not be allowed to appear. Noise 
coming from the street, excessive heat or cold, suffocating 
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rooms are not uncommon m schools. They have to be 
got rid of so that the boys may put forth their best in the 
actual work of learning. 

Vigobous application * — It always pays to work vigor- 
ously It is not good to develop among children the habit 
of. taking up a book and sit with it. While the eye is rolhng 
over the printed page, the mind goes wool-gathering. 
Workmg in such a way does not promote learning. It 
has been experimentally determined that a quick reader 
always gets more of the matter than a slow reader Slow 
reading is very often dwadling away all the time. All 
the energy that the reader has at his command is not put 
forth. Hence we should promote among children the 
habit of measuring their own achievement in learmng 
during a particular time Let them develop the habit 
of learning under time control * 

Length of the wobking period — The length of the 
workmg period should neither be too short not too long. 
A certam amount of time is needed to get oneself heated 
to the work. Of course this will depend much upon the 
age of the learner, his habits of work and the nature of 
the task in hand. After one has become heated to work, 
work goes on vigorously for sometime, then fatigue gradually 
overtakes our limbs and the bram There is loss of effi- 
ciency when there is prolongation of work beyond a certain 
period Attention flags. It is best to stop or change 
the work under such conditions. 

In the case of young children the workmg period 
should be comparatively shorter than the one for older 
boys There should not be the same time table for boys 
of all ages and classes. Between two periods, there should 
be a few minutes gap to make the boys refreshed. 


* Sandiford .* Educational Psychology P. 173, 
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FATIGUE IN LEARNING 

When learning is continued beyond a certain period 
fatigue ensues. Fatigue may be bodily or mental ; it 
may be muscular or brain fatigue. The muscular fatigue 
is brought more readily by mechanical type of work, 
whereas intellectual work brings brain fatigue. The one 
kind of fatigue, however, does a great deal to bring the 
other kind of fatigue also Particularly bodily fatigue, 
which usually comes first, affects the mmd and brings 
mental fatigue. 


Causes of fatigue. — Fatigue is caused by three 
factors : — 

The exhaustion of the energy producmg com- 
. pounds. 

'{it) The presence of toxic waste products 
Lack of oxygen 


There are certain compounds that energise the cell- 
bodies of the neurones. When the stimulation of the 
muscles and neurones is prolonged, the compounds are 
exhausted and fatigue ensues. Unless there is the re- 
plenishing of the spent up store through- rest nourishment 
and sleep the muscles and nervous fibres would not work. 


Toxins or waste products which are formed due to the 
exercise of any muscle also cause fatigue. These toxins 
are poisonous and their presence in the blood causes fatigue. 
If they are somehow removed, fatigue for the time bemg 
disappears. They are removed mainly through rapid 
circulation of blood Hence a period of rest is needed 
after muscular work, to remove fatigue. Children get 
themselves refreshed during the Tecess that is provided 
after doing some 'hours of brain work. Their walking 
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about in the open, running and playing increases the rapid 
circulation of blood with the result that toxins are removed 
and fatigue caused by the work vanishes. 

Lack of oxygen also causes fatigue. Oxygen is 
needed to help the work of the nerves and the muscles. 
It is also needed to oxidise the waste products. Hence 
when there is not enough supply of oxygen, the waste 
product is not readily oxidised and fatigue soon overtakes 
the organism. 

Remedy eor fatigue. — The remedy for fatigue may 
be classified as follows * — 

1. Sleep. 

2. Hairing nourishmentji 

3 Change of work. 

4. Introducing interest. 

5 Forming habits of work 

Sleep is the nature’s sovereign remedy for fatigue. 
During the state of rest provided by sleep the toxins or 
waste products are removed, and new tissues are built up. 
The store of the energy-producing compounds is replenished. 
Hence after sound sleep a man gets up refreshed. 

The taking of food also hastens recovery from fatigue. 
Tea and Coffee ward off fatigue for the time being. Food 
containing sugar is more helpful in replenishing energy 
than any other kind of food The distribution of sprouting 
gram or milk is thus very valuable to children 

Change of work also removes fatigue especially of a 
local kind as is caused by school work. Napoleon used 
to say, change of work is rest When certain centres , of 
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the brai n are active, m a particular kind of work, they are 
jbired., If the activity is changed, other centres become 
active and the former^ ones get_ a period of rest. The 
greater the change in the nature of the occupation, the 
better would be the recovery. Hence in school it is best to 
alternate handwork with headwprk.. Arithmatic should be 
followed by dictation or ^hawing. The child when 
tired becomes inattentive This is Nature’s immediate 
remedy for fatigue Inattentive simply means a change 
in the activity of the brain 

H*) Introducing interest is by far the “best remedy against 
mental fatigue When a child attends to a subject or 
discourse for a long time, it becomes monotonous. All 
interest is killed Unless something new is introduced 
contmued work is not possible. New motives have to be 
added or new aspects of the problem have to be shown 
The child may not have been actually tired but may have 
been tired of the subject m hand. We have to remember 
in this connection the fact that though muscular fatigue 
may ensue soon, as a result of hard application, nervous 
fatigue is very slow in commg Very often when one 
complains of fatigue, it is not fatigue as such which is 
troubling the person, but his loss of interest m the work. 
In an experiment with Miss Aral, Thorndike found that 
even after twelve hours contmual hard mental work there 
was httle loss of efficiency m the performance of a mental 
task given to the subject. Where the interest is very 
great, the subject can work well even under the most 
depressing physical conditions such as improper venti- 
lation, humid atmosphere or hot weather. This does not 
mean that such conditions should be allowed to be present 
at the time of learning of children , it simply emphasises 
the need of introducing interest m the lesson 

The fatigue in different school subjects have been 
measured and what are known as fatigue co-efficients 
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determined. According to Wagner, a 
they are as follows : — 

German physiologist 

Mathematics (the standard) 

. 100 

Latin 

91 

Greek 

90 

Gymnastics 

90 

History and Geography 

85 

French and German 

82 

Natural History 

80 

Drawing and Religion 

70 

This study though valuable m 

itself does not give 


the whole truth Much depends upon the interest of the 
learner in the subject and the method by which it is taught. 
As Sandiford puts it “It is probable that the way subjects 
are taught has more effect than the contents of the subject, 
some teachers being more fatiguing than others or at least 
more boring. And it should be remembered that boredom 
may be just as affective in reducing the out-put of the 
pupils as real fatigue.” 

Forming habits of sustained work also determines 
fatigue " In the beginning, when a person enters a mine, 
Jbe feels soon tired, but hard work is possible after one has 
become habituated to the new adjustments Habituation 
■of the pupils therefore for prolonged work is v&y necessary 
to keep off fatigue. This comes gradually as the interest 
m the work increases and as a particular kind of work is 
done from day to day. What seems difficult and boring 
to the students m the be ginning becomes quite pleasant 
after some practice Thus habit is a great help to hard 
work. W e shall turn to it m the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 


HABIT 

What is habit. — The tendency of an organism to 
behave in the same way as it has behaved before is called 
habit It is an exemplification of the Law of Inertia 
that operates m the physical world. James says “The 
phenomena of habit in living beings are due to the plasticity 
of the orgamc material of which their bodies are composed.”* 1 
By plasticity is meant the possession of a structure weak 
enough to yield to an influence but strong enough not to 
yield all at once. Our nervous system grows to the 
moulds in which it is exercised before “A path once 
traversed by a nerve current might be expected to follow 
the law of most of the paths we know and to be scooped 
out and made more permeable than before ”f The obs- 
tructions are broken and the path becomes ‘a natural 
drainage channel.’ 

Its Relation with Instincts — Habits are distin- 
guished from instincts by the fact that whereas the former 
are tendencies that are acquired in the life of the individual* 
the latter are inborn. Sometimes instincts are spoken 
of 'as racial habits i.e. they are tendencies to action which a 
living bemg acquires from his parents and which are deeply 
ingrained in the race. “The habits,” says James, “to 
which there is an innate tendency are called instincts.” 
Both habits and instincts are tendencies to action or they 
are a part of our mental disposition, but whereas the former 
are acquired the latter are inherited. The following account 
given by Seashore of habits and instincts brings out clearly 
the mutual relations of the two. 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1 P. 105. 

flbid P.108 
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“The habitual act is like the instinctive act , but the 
two differ in their origin, one being perfected in the life 
time of the species, and the other in the life time of the 
individual. The infant comes into the world with his 
mind a tabula rasa , i.e., a blank, so far as knowledge or 
ideas are concerned. But he comes well equipped with 
organised systems of instinctive capacities, sensitive to 
stimuli, ready to “store up” experience, and to preserve it. 
Instmcts being modifiable, the development of the indivi 
dual takes the form of a progressive adaptation of the 
inborn capacities to fit them to the growing needs of the 
individual. In this process there is no leap or break : 
the transition fj:om one step to the pext is gradual and 
natural .Thus habit is instinct or reflex progressively 
adapted, enlarged and extended on the basis of individual 
experience ”* 

CHARACTERISTICS OF HABITUAL ACTION 

Habitual actions have four chief characteristics, 
Uniformity, Facility, Propensity, and Independence of 
attention 

Uniformity. — ^Habitual ac tion s are said to be uniform. 
Our manner of puttmg on the dress, walking, talking, 
making gestures, of rising early in the morning and going 
to the bed are all uniform. They occur, as it were mechani- 
cally, in the same way, as they happened before. We 
write the same kind of handwriting that we have been 
writing before and play our games in the same manner 
as was done before, when any action is repeated very often, 
it becomes habitual and gains machine like uniformity. 
Hence habits are sometimes called secondary automatic 
acts ; the reflex, as well as instincts, being primary auto- 
matic. Just as in the case of a reflex act a stimulus is 
followed by a response an the uniform manner so in the 

*An Introduction to Psychology, Chap.on Habit 
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case of a habitual act, the same stimulus brmgs the same 
response 

But we must not push the analogy between the reflex 
act and a habitual action too further. Truly speakmg 
no human activity is absolutely mechanical — certainly 
not the one which the individual acquires within his hfe 
time Only dead matter can behave m an absolutely 
uniform manner The behaviour of living organism shows 
some amount of variety and change. 

Habit, as we have pointed above, is the nature’s great 
mechanism for conserving energy. It simplifies move- 
ments required to achieve a given result, makes them 
more accurate and diminishes fatigue. How difficult it 
is in the beginning for a child to write a single letter, and 
how easy does it become later on for the scribe to fill pages 
The hockey-player does not seem to attend to the ball at all. 
His movements are so swift and certain that he seems to 
be acting like a machine Similarly the fingers of a trained 
player at piano work so automatically that they excite 
wonder in us. If at every time we did an act we were 
required to spend the same amount of energy, attention 
and effort, as we did at the first time, we would be able to 
accomplish little in life. The great achievements of human 
beings are made possible due to the fact that however 
difficult an operation may be m the first instance of its 
being undertaken it becomes extremely easy when it is 
repeated again and agam Conscious attention is no more 
required to perform these repeated acts. There is no 
effort of will either When a child is learning to walk, 
to ride, to swim or to play he interrupts himself at every 
step by unnecessary movement, but when he becomes 
proficient in them the actions become automatic. A 
strictly voluntary act has to be guided by an idea or per- 
ception throughout its course In a habitual act mere 
sensation is sufficient. The higher centres of the mind 
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are thus set free to do some other work. The fingers of 
the typist work machine-like, he can busy his mind with 
other thoughts than those of letters. 

• Facility — Another characteristic of a habitual act 
is facility “Habitual action goes straight to its mark 
with a minimum of wasted effort and energy.”* When 
we are attempting to cycle for the first time, we do it with 
so much difficulty that within a short tune we get tired. 
Similarly what a great effort does a small boy make in 
writing the first few alphabets 1 But after some years of 
practice it becomes so easy a task that doing of it is not 
felt at all 

Propensity — Propensity is another characteristic of 
a habitual act. “We are prone to do,” says Stout, “what 
we are used to do.” Unconsciously we begin domg things 
which have become habitual to us One who has the 
habit of rising early in the morning wakes up, as if it were, 
automatically at his usual time. Students who read till 
late at night do not get sleep if they happen to go to bed 
early. The drunkard feels an urge to go to the wine shop 
at a prescribed hour. We become hungry just when the 
fixed hour of the food comes. All this is due to propensity. 
People who have the habit of reading newspapers daily 
do not feel ease till they have seen the news of the day. 

Similar is the case with the cmema goers, te nnis 
players or visitors to certain clubs. Other things do not 
attract their attention. “Habits,” says Howard, “may 
be compared to well-worn-out channels along which our 
vital energy flows when released 

Independence of Attention. — Habitual act takes 
place without much attention to it. Hence habit is said 
to be independent of attention. Most of the daily routine 


* Gault and Howard’s General Psychology p- 108. 
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of our work we do without giving attention to it When 
one has become expert in cycling, be can go on talking 
with bis friends or singing a Song and yet cycle on m the 
proper manner His attention is not required now to 
gam tbe balance or to paddle He does these things 
automatically. Similarly the typist does not attend to 
the typing of the letters by the fingers, he attends to the 
matter he has to type and like a machine his fingers work. 

But by this we must not understand that attention 
is not required for doing the work Attention looks to 
the whole process. Its details are left over to habit, but 
when habit fails or a new situation arises, attentive cons- 
ciousness intervenes Thus for mstance we might paddle 
on the cycle merrily so long as some obstacle in the way 
does not arise. But, as soon as we notice an obstacle 
we make new moves and these are deliberately and cons- 
ciously done 


THE BASIS OE HABITUAL BEHAVIOUR 

The formation of habits depends upon the plasticity 
of the nervous system. Neurologists explain it by the 
theory of synapses that are present in the nervous system. 
Between the ends of one neurone and the other there are 
junctions formed as a result of travelling of the nerve 
current. The formation of such a junction enables the 
nerve current to travel a second time much more easily. 
Initially' the synapses offer the resistance to the passage 
of the nerve current. But when resistances are broken 
the nerve energy travels smoothly. Then the habitual 
act becomes an easy act. We may mark the three stages 
in the formation of a path which makes the habitual action 
possible. In the first place the desired connections between 
the different cells of the nerve are formed by chance The 
nerve energy seeking to travel through some way forces 
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out a way for itself. If tins chance connection is again 
and again used, the path becomes deep and it results 
in the formation of habit. But all the chance connections 
are not retained by the organism 

There is a process of selection exercised by cons- 
ciousness, we might say, among the various possible paths 
and out of the many one that has the prospect of yielding 
greatest amount of satisfaction is preferred and the others 
are given up. Thus the principle of satisfaction works 
in the retention or selection of any nervous path What 
begins as a chance occurrence or trial and error selection, 
is retamed because of the satisfaction it yields Further 
by repeated action or use the new path becomes deep and 
thus habit is formed 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HABIT IN LIFE 

Livmg creatures, it is said, are nothing but bundles 
of habits Habit is the great conservative force with 
which every individual is endowed. When we look at 
men its importance is obvious Our manner of walking, 
dressing, eatmg, drinking, speech and behaviour with 
others are all matters of habit By the age of twenty 
( our personal habits, such as, vocalisation, pronunciation, 
gestures, motion and address become fixed. “Habit is 
second nature. Habit is ten times nature,” said the Duke 
of Wellington. How strong the force of habit m life is, 
has been illustrated by James by the story of a practical 
joker who seeing a discharged veteran carrymg home 
his dinner suddenly called out, ‘attention’ whereupon 
the man instantly ‘ brought his hands down and lost his 
dinner m the gutter. Similarly he points out, riderless 
cavalry horses come together and go through the customary 
revolutions at the sound of bugle call ; men grown old in 
prison have asked to be re-admitted after bemg once set 
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free. In a railway accident, says James, in America in 
1884 a tiger had come out from a cage in charge of a circus 
party "but it crept back to its old place again as if it was 
reluctant to enjoy its freedom.* 

Habit is the basis of social order and moral discipline. 
“Habit,” says William James, “is the enormous flywheel 
of society its most conservative agent It alone keeps 
all withm the bonds of ordinance, and saves the children 
of fortune from the envious uprising of the poor It alone 
prevents the hardest and the most repulsive walks of life 
from bemg deserted by those brought up to tread therein. 
It keeps the fishermen and the dockhand at sea through 
the winter ; it holds the miner in his darkness, and na ils, 
the countryman to his log calm and his lonely farm through 
all the months of snow , it protects us from the invasion 
by the natives of the desert and the frozen zone. It dooms 
us all to fight the battle of life upon the hnes of our nurture 
or our early choice, and to make the best of the pursuit 
that disagree, because there is no other for which we are 
fitted, and it is too late to begin again It keeps different 
social strata from mixing. Already at the age of twenty- 
five you see the professional mannerism settling down on 
the young commercial traveller, on the young doctor, on 
the young minister, on the young councellor-at-law. . . It 
is well for the world that in most of us, by the age of thirty, 
the character has set like plaster, and will never soften 
agam 


* When the Bomans, who ruled over Britain for nearly five 
centimes had to leave it, to defend their own homes against the inva- 
sion of Goths and Huns, the old Britons sent a petition to their 
masters called “the Groans of the Britons” to come back and defend 
them against the attacks of the barbarians— the Angels, SaxonB and 
the Jutes from the South and the Piets and the Scots from the North. 
A nation that lives for long under the sway of another nation 
loses both the ability and the desire to defend its freedom. Abilities 
and Virtues that are not practised for long die of disuse, 
f James ; Principles of Psychology, Vol. I P. 121. 
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Its importance to education — The progress of 
an individual in life depends upon the formation of good 
habits. The child with good habits has an enormous 
fund of energy at his command which he can utilise for 
the purpose of improving himself. A man should have 
fixed hours of rismg and going to bed, of meals, of work, 
recreation, rest and social intercourse. It is only m this 
way that he can discharge all the heavy responsibilities of 
life that fall to his lot. “There is no more miserable human 
being than one m whom nothmg is habitual but indecision, 
and for whom the fighting of every cigar, the drmkmg of 
every cup, the time of rising and gomg to bed every day, 
and the beginning of every bit of work are subjects of 
express volitional deliberation >! * Rousseau gave a falsd 
pedagogical doctrme to the world when he said that the 
only habit that Emile would form is to form no habit. 
The child cannot help forming habits It is up to 
us to see whether the habits he forms would be good or 
bad. 


We should make the nervous system of the child 
his ally rather than his enemy. ‘The hell to be endured 
hereafter is no worse than the hell we make for ourselves 
by fashioning our character m the wrong way. 5 Nothmg 
we ever do is wiped off. The child’s fife is in the most* 
plastic period. His mind is impressionable to everything 
that occurs in the environment, hence great care is to be 
taken in directing his inclinations and enabhng him to 
react to the situations around him in the proper way. 
The child who has not acquired the habits of cleanliness, 
punctuality and industry will seldom develop these in later 
life. 


♦James . — Principles of Psychology Vdl. 1, P 122, 
11 
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LAWS or FORMING HABITS. 

William James lias enunciated four laws of tlie forma- 
tion of habits . — 

(1) Launch yourself with as decided an initiative as 
possible. Take a public pledge if possible The greater 
“the strength of resolution with which we begin a work, 
the longer is it likely to keep us engaged with it. Well 
begun, it is said, is half done , so when the first act is done 
with a strong resolution the impressions that it creates 
in the mind become deeply ingrained and so when the 
action is repeated it is done with ease Sometimes takmg 
a public pledge enables oneself to stick to one’s resolution 
with greater tenacity. 

(2) Never suffer an exception to occur till the new habit 
is securely rooted in life. Failure at the outset damps 
energy. Each lapse is like letting a ball of string which 
one is carefully winding up A smgle slip undoes more 
than a great many turns will wind again A man who 
is a habitual late riser makes up a resolution to rise early ; 
he rises early for five or six days but after a week on one 
day he becomes indulgent and rises late. This action of 
his practically undoes the virtue that he gained by making 
an effort for seven days. 

(3) Seize every first possible opportunity to act on every 
resolution you make, and on every emotional promptmg 
you may experience in the direction of the habits you 
aspire to gam. A man may possess a vast number of good 
maxims ; but if he does not act up to them, his knowledge 
of those maxims is not only useless to him but is positively 
harmful. It is by actions alone that character is formed 
and man is made great. Character, says J. S. Mill, is a com- 
pletely fashioned will. The more often do we do a right act, 
the more deeply does the tendency to do so become ingrained 
in our mind. On the other hand, every time a good resolve. 
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a fine glow of feeling is lost without bearing fruit, it works 
on the side of pnlhng one down. “There is no more con- 
temptible type of human character than that of the nervous 
sentimentalist or the dreamer who spends his time in 
weltering sea of sensibility but never does a manly concrete 
deed.”* Persons who read novels too much and visit 
cinema houses and theatres develop a type of character 
full of sentiment but possessing little capacity for doing 
social good. They become the type of the Russian lady 
who wept over fictitious personages m the play while her 
own coachman outside froze to death. 

(4) Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day Just as by disuse living 
beings loose the power of exercising certam of their limbs, 
so too virtues when they are not constantly exercised are 
lost from character. It was a very wise and psychological 
truth uttered by Aristotle when he said, that there is no 
holiday for virtue. Virtue lies m activity and not in capa- 
city Baden Powell hit upon this truth and so he laid down 
the law for the scouts — A scout must do a good turn 
every day. 

HOW TO FORM HABITS IN A CHILD. 

The four laws of habit formation of William James, 
.explained above, are to be borne in mind by the teacher 
The teacher is entrusted with the task of moulding the 
character of his pupils. And the principles underlying the 
formation of habits will help him in his work. If a teacher 
wants a good habit, as for example, the hahit of cleanli- 
ness, or punctuality, to be formed in his students, let him 
lecture on the benefits that accrue from these virtues. 
Let him tell stories to his students about the misery in 
which unpunctual men fall, let the impression be’ made 
vivid through lantern slides. When the intellect has 

♦James : Principles of Psychology Vol. 1, P. 122, 
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been sufficiently enlightened and the interest in the 
cultivation of the virtue is created, the students should he 
asked to take public pledge to cultivate the said virtue. 

The teacher must not allow the students to keep 
waiting for a long ,time m putting the pledge to practice, 
or else the situation arises when big resolves are made by. 
students resulting in nothmg 

Bhulen, a character depicted by a Bengali poet 
takes an oath that he would serve his country and sacrifice 
everything for its sake, but when the actual opportunity 
arises he shirks it, excusing himself by the thought that 
he is meant to do something very great This m fact 
creates only self-deception or weakness of the will. The 
first act always requires a great effort to be done, and the 
child has to be goaded on to do it. For this there should 
be ample motivization but actual practice alone breaks 
those resistances which are initially present due to inertia. 

Once this inertia is broken, there are chances of success 
m the endeavour of implantmg a good habit. Now what 
is necessary is to apply the principle of use to the formation 
of habit. James’ first, second, third, and fourth law are 
various applications of this principle of use Practice, it 
is said, makes a man perfect Hence the teacher has 
to see that the student is making his habit firm by 
constant practice He will at times require fresh motivi- 
zation and this has to be done by the teacher. Any good 
habit, however firmly implanted, will change, if motives 
do not exist for its retention. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ATTENTION ^ 

In all the process of learning and habit formation 
attentive consciousness plays a very important part. The 
child cannot learn or acquire new adaptations so long as 
its attention is unsteady or flickering Hence we have to 
ask ourselves the question —What is attention ? 

Nature attention : — Attention is sometimes 

defined as “a focussing of consciousness on an idea or 
object of thought.” The process of attention, therefore, 
consists in getting an object of thought clearly before the 
mind In the words of Titchner, “The problem of atten- 
tion centres m the fact of sensible clearness.” ' This view 
has been maintained by Bumville who says, f Tt is the 
'concentration of consciousness upon one object rather than 
upon another It is the essential element in all creative 
activities ” @ur mental life is a stream of consciousness , 
some feature of this stream at one time is more predomment 
than others ®ut of a number of facts that are present 
in our normal state of consciousness some are more vivid, 
others are dim Those that are vivid are said to be at the 
focus of consciousness, those that are less vivid are said 
to be at the margin. 

In an actual state of consciousness the facts or the 
objects at the centre of consciousness and at the 
margin frequently alternate places When an object 
at the margin comes to the focus of consciousness those 
connected with it stand at the margin ready to come 
at the focus whenever required. Every object is 
related to a number of other objects and never stands 
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isolated by itself An object is only an item in a total 
state of consciousness which, consists of many items. For 
example, if we are looking at a bowler in the play of cricket, 
the bowler is at the focus of qux consciousness and the 
rest of the players and the articles of the play remain at 
the margm. Supposing all of a sudden we are called upon 
to attend to a fight m the street, then the bowler will go 
at the margm of consciousness and most of the things 
connected with him will vanish, while those that are 
connected with the fight in the street will come to the 
margin , the actual persons involved m the fight being at 
the focus. When we again begin attending to the activities 
of the bowler, another field will appear before the mind 
forthwith. 

The above account of the process of attention seems 
to be some what mechanical. But the attentive activity 
is selective and has a purpose behind it “Attention,” 
says “McDougall” is merely conation or striving, considered 
from the point of view of its effects on cognitive process.”* 
The stronger the conation, the more intense is the attention. 
Stout defines attention as “Conation determining cogni- 
tion.” It is essentially a conative attitude of the mind. 

All cogmtion is purposive, so is attention which 
determines it. The mother may be insensible to the great 
noise going on outside but she easily hears the cries of her 
babe It is the awakening of the parental instinct that 
makes it possible The experiment of Itard with a wild 
boy of Aveyron proves this pomt, “His ear of all his senses,” 
says Itard, “was the one which appeared the least sensitive. 
It was, however, noticed the sound of a nut or of any other 
eatable thing which he liked never failed-to make him turn 
round. The observation was unmistakable and yet the 
same organ was insensitive to the loudest noises and even 


Out-hne of Psychology P 271. 
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to the explosion of fire arms.”* Deaf people become 
quick in hearing when something is talked of them. Things 
of interest are remembered well They are also attended 
to well This is the general law. Attention is determined 
by the conative-affective mental structure. This cona- 
tlVe-affective structure is called interest. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTENTION 

There are certain marked characteristics of the 
attentive process — some can be known only introspeetively, 
whereas others can be observed outwardly. 

Selectiveness of attention ; — Attention is selective* 
Attention is defined as focussing of consciousness on 
an idea or object of thought. This definition implies 
selection as a marked feature of the activity of attentive 
consciousness Selection, as Gault and Howard point 
out, lies at the very heart of consciousness. “To 
be conscious is to discriminate to note this rather 
than that, to decide, to prefer — m a word, to select ”f 
4 When we attend to an object we are analysing 
rhe various features of it, now attendmg more to this 
aspect now to that _ In a way the whole object is cons- 
tructed by the process of attention itself. Thus the 
attentive process is not only analytic and selective but 
creative also. The object is created m the manner it is 
attended to. 

Shifting nature of attention : — Attention is 
constantly shifting from one object to another. It 
cannot remain fixed to one point for more than seven 
or eight seconds. Even while we are attending to 
the same object for a long time, it is really changing' 
Attention shifts from one aspect to another quickly 

* Dumville. Fundamentals of Psychology P. 236 

T An Outline of General Psychology P. 105. 
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and when all the aspects of the object have become 
quite familiar we cannot any longer fix attention to it. 
While we are reading a book we seem to be attending to 
the same object for a long time But really there is suc- 
cession of different ideas and impressions m our minds. 
The object of attention m a word is constantly changing * 

From the above it follows that “control of attention 
is not keeping it from shifting but directing its shifting 
It will shift, but the next thing to which it will shift can be 
controlled. ”f 

Narrow range : — Attention at any moment is limited 
to a narrow range. This follows from the first characteristic 
of attentive, namely, that it is selective We cannot at 
the same tune attend to two unrelated objects If they 
have essentially different characters attention to one will 
drive out the other* from the field of attention We cannot 
mourn and rejoice at the same time, we cannot pray to 
Hod and joke with' our friends at the same time. But 
we can attend to many things if they are related to each 
pther, that is, if we can form a meaningful combination 
of them This again depends on our apperceptive power. 
Hence the range of attention will bC different for different 
persons according to the culture of their mmds What 
are isolated facts to one mind may be connected facts to 
another. 

Increase of clearness of the stimulus : — Through 
the process of attention the details of an object are known 

* Some very easy experiments are suggested by Morgan and 
Gilliland to’ demostrate to ourselves the shifting nature of attention 
* Make a dot on a piece of paper and move away from the paper to a 
distance so great that the dot will be safelv visible Look fixedly at 
the dot from this distance and it will be noticed that the dot seems to 
come and go. Hold a watch at such distance that its tickling is 
securely audible As you listen you will observe that the ticks get 
.louder and then seem to disappear altogether ” An Introduction to 
Psychology p. 131 
■ *}*lbid. p. 132. 
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better. The significance of the stimulus is better inter- 
preted as the mmd becomes active and past experiences 
are revived. Attention would fail of its mam purpose if 
this result were not achieved Attention always aims 
at increase of knowledge 

Motor Adjustments * — Attention affects motor ad- 
justments. Gault and Howard call these the outward 
marks of attention. Carlyle in one of his essays in 
Heroes and Heroworship explams the term attention as 
at — tention==reachmg to. Craned necks of the audience 
can be observed whenever they are listening to an intere- 
sting. discourse The sense organs are properly adjusted 
to receive the stimulus. Control is placed on other ad- 
justments than those required for the particular stimulus. 
There is rigid resistance towards irrelavent stimuli 
When a boy is absorbed in his game no bodily injury 
which he might have received during the play attracts 
his attention No pam is felt It is only when the game 
is over that he becomes conscious 'of his wound. 

CONDITIONS OF ATTENTION 

There are subjective and objective conditions of 
attention Among the objective conditions are specially 
loud noise, dazzling light, sudden appearance of an object 
or anything that affects our senses too acutely. The 
.subjective condition is the mental structure inherited by 
the '‘organism. This determines our interest in the thing 
outside Ultimately the subjective and objective conditions 
cannot be classed separately They are intimately related 
with each other Whenever our attention is forced 
towards a startling object, the self-preservatory activity 
is set afoot in the interest of the organism An’ outside 
thing attracts attention because it is in some way related 
to one’s inner needs Thus we see that interest is the 
fundamental condition of attention, and in the study of 
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interest therefore lies the key to the main problems of the 
education of the child 

Meaning of interest — Interest according to Driver, 
“is disposition m its dynamic aspect.” McDougall says, 
“Interest is latent attention and attention is interest m 
action ”* It is the conative-affective disposition determi- 
ning the cognitive process or attention. Interest in one 
sense means the object of interest , this is the sense m 
the statement — “These are my interests.” In another 
sense, it indicates the process, as in the statement — “He 
is looking at it with interest” — thus describing the nature 
of man’s activity. In a third sense it is used for an 
enduring structure of the mind. When we use the expres- 
sion he has great mterest m games, it is the structure 
that is referred to. Hence mterest is rightly called latent 
attention. 

Sources of interest : — The sources of interest are 
instincts and sentiments . We are directly interested in. 
those objects which are connected with our innate dis- 
positions, whereas the objects that are connected with 
our sentiments become our “derived interests.” Derived 
interests are sometimes as powerful as “direct interests.” 
It is the task of the educator to direct the force that 
is attached to the native mterests to the derived ones. 
The things which are constantly attended to, not 
because they are interesting in themselves but because 
they are connected with those that are interesting in 
themselves, become m the end as interesting as those 
connected with direct mterests. This is how the apper- 
ceptive mass is created. The apperceiving power of an 
individual determines his attention as much as his instincts 
and innate tendencies do. Through the creation of 
suitable apperceptive masses the great educationist Herbart 
wanted to culture the interests of the educand and thus to 

*Mc Dougall : An Outline of Psychology P. 277. 
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elevate Ms character. The apperceptive mass in itself is 
a force that determines both interest in any object and our 
readmess to attend to it. 

Apperception is a constructive activity of the mind. 
It requires that the object presented must have points 
of familiarity as well as newness Curiosity and the creative 
impulse supply the motive power for apperception. Hence 
in the actual process of teaching, to secure proper attention 
the teacher has to see whether the matter is being properly 
apperceived and it can be done so only if it has both the 
elements of newness and of old. 

Higher and Lower forms of attention • — Atten- 
tion to one object to the neglect of others is not 
necessarily a higher form of attention In a sense it is 
the lowest form The highest form of mental activity 
requires that a class of objects should be perceived to- 
gether and their general aspects be abstracted. The highest 
kind of mental activity is abstraction or forming of concepts. 
It requires attention to many objects at a time So 
attention as an activity may be graded m a hierarchy of 
mental processes — perception, observation, judgment and 
reasoning Apperception involves the highest form of 
mental activity, hence it is possible only in the highest 
type of attention. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ATTENTION 

There are various ways in which attention is classified. 
A classification is given below — 

Attention 


Non-volitional. Volitional. 


Enforced Spontaneous Implicit Explicit 
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N on-volitional attention is that, in which an effort 
of will to attend to an object is not required In the case 
of enforced attention, we attend to an object due to the 
stimulation of sense organs or obstrusiveness of sense 
‘impressions whereas spontaneous attention is due to the 
excitation of natural interests, acquired dispositions or 
sentiments Volitional attention is due to an effort of 
will When a single effort of will is required, attention 
is called implicitly volitional whereas when more than one 
efforts of will is required attention is explicitly volitional 

An example will make the terms clear A student is 
reading attentively a book on civics, because he has to 
appear m an exammation which requires a thorough know- 
ledge of the book. He has no liking for the subject as 
such, but he has to study it as he wants to pass the exa- 
mination Hence though he would rather like to do other 
things, he concentrates his attention on the reading of the 
book Now his attention can be characterised as volitional, 
There is an effort of will required to keep one engaged 
m the work If the student having made up his mind 
once keeps on doing the work smoothly, his attentive 
process would be called implicitly volitional, but if his 
mind wavers, and he has to make several efforts to bring 
it to the task m hand the process will be called explicitly 
volitional 

Now, supposing m the course of his study he hears a 
noise outside and is drawn to it, simplv because the noise 
'is very intense or obtrusive, the attention is non- volitional 
and enforced. But supposing his friend calls him from 
outside his room and he is so delighted by the presence of 
this friend that he altogether forgets the subject he was 
studying, the attention to his friend or his talk will be 
called spontaneous non-volitional attention 

For educating the will or character it is the volitional 
attention (explicit or implicit) that has to be made use of 
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The sentiment of self-regard has to be appealed to. For 
teaching children, however, the teacher should make as 
little use of volitional attention as possible. He should 
invoke the aid of innate and acquired dispositions 


ATTENTION AND INTEREST. 

How TO MAKE A LESSON INTERESTING *■ — In the 
problem of securing attention of the child to the lesson 
in hand lies the whole problem of education The child 
can attend to only what is interesting The child’s interests 
vary at different stages The teacher has to study them. 
Then there are the primitive springs of action — the instincts 
and the innate tendencies To begin with, the teacher 
has to work m line with them till a system of apperceptive 
or acquired mterests is built up m the child Nothing 
should be presented to the child for which there is no 
preparedness m his mind to receive Wh at is unfamilia r 
t o the class can never mterest.it . even as what is well known 
to them will not hold their attention The abstract topic 
is to be illustrated by concrete examples, the unfamiliar 
has to be related to the known. Weave a story about 
the topic, point to certain personal gams that may accrue 
through mastermg it “Above all things, make sure that 
it shall run through certain mner changes, smce no un- 
varying object can possibly hold the mental field for long. 
Let your pupil wander from one aspect to another of your 
subject, if you do not wish him to wander from it altogether 
to somethmg else, variety m unity being the secret of all 
interesting talk and thought ”* In a word, we have to 
keep active the curiosity of the child, to appeal to his 
personal interests or the sentiment of self-regard, and 
control the shifts of attention so that it may not be 
continually shifting. 


*J ames : Talks to Teachers p. 112. 
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Difference between amusing and interesting — 
Teaching in order that it may be effective must be 
interesting This does not mean that it should be amusing; 
for interest, as we now understand it, is that which supplies 
the motive power to all kinds of work and determines 
attention Interest may originate from the innate dis- 
positions or from sentiments, the highest of which is the 
sentiment of self-regard. When the sentiment of self-regard 
is appealed to, the type of attention which ensues is usually 
called volitional attention, that is to say, the individual 
has to attend to a thing because not doing so will be 
against his self-respect Interest may be either direct or 
derived The type of attention called volitional, requires 
derived interest. The object in itself may not be interesting 
but it has to be attended to, so that an aim which is related 
to some mental dispositions may be achieved Thus 
attending to a railway time-table is not interesting in itself 
but becomes so when it is' consulted for an end whose 
achievement is necessary for satisfying some one of our 
cravings. 

So the doctrine of interest simply means that the 
material of instruction should be so communicated that 
it becomes related to the already existing dispositions m 
the mind of the child. The teacher has to appeal to his 
instinct of curiosity, of play, of emulation or of pugnacity. 
He has also to appeal to his sentiments, including the 
Sentiment of self-regard. Thus in solying problems of 
mathematics the teacher cannot all the time depend on 
direct interest. He has to stimulate pugnacity or the 
sentiment of self-regard. 

In the case of younger children the teacher has to 
brmg into his lesson as many objects as possible that 
are directly interesting. He should appeal to their native 
curiosity or constructiveness Thus m a geography lesson 
he has to bring m ample illustrations and to make the 
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children draw maps and sketches. In the case of students 
of higher class, however, he has to rely more on derived 
interest. In his anxiety to make the lesson interesting, 
he is not to play the clown or begin telling stories irrelavent 
to the subject m hand 

It should, however, be borne m mind that as little 
appeal to volitional attention be made in course of a 
lesson as possible, for every effort of will requires an ex- 
penditure of energy and we cannot draw upon the child’s 
resources ad infinitum Soon fatigue will overtake the child 
and then it will become impossible for him to attend 

It is in the sense explained above that Herbart used 
the word interest when he propounded his famous doctrine 
of interest as an essential element m the formation of 
character. The character of a man depends on the circle 
of thought and these depend on his interests The apper- 
ceptive masses formed by proper education and instruction 
are the sources of interest and it is these that result m 
noble activities. The mterests are acquired by a proper 
education of the will. 

The doctrine of soft Pedagogics — Prom what 
is said above it is evident that a teacher should not avoid 
making children work hard or concentrate their attention 
on what is abstract or difficult. They have to put forth 
effort m order that they may make progress in learning 
What is merely aiiiusing hardly benefits the child intellec- 
tually To be always appeahng to the native impulses 
of the child cannot be called education ; it is its negation. 
The doctrine of soft pedagogics is both ethically and 
psychologically unsound. It is ethically unsound, for it 
is the essence of a moral act that it is not in line with one’s 
impulses but usually against them. It is also psychologi- 
cally unsound in as much as the evolution of the mind 
Consists m attaining higher and higher degrees of 
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coordination between the various conations and in establi- 
shing a control over them by the self This means a greater 
synthesis of ideas and sub-ordination of the impulses to 
reason. If all the time the teacher is catering to the 
whims of the child, if he is too often appealing to animal 
curiosity, pugnacity or other instincts, a strong well or- 
ganised personality is not likely to develop. Thus teaching 
geography through magic lanterns is thought by many 
educational thinkers as a questionable device of com- 
municating useful knowledge about geographical pheno- 
mena. In the absence of hard intellectual thinking no 
teaching is sound. The child has to be gradually raised 
from the animal nature to rationahty. This means that 
though the teacher has to start with the natural impulses, 
he must soon take help from the derived interests of the 
child. He is gradually to be trained to master attention. 
This can be done only by an effort of will. 

Lest it should be understood that we are over-em- 
phasizmg the necessity of making the child attend to the 
dull and the uninteresting we may state once again that 
the teacher has not unnecessarily to make the lesson 
difficult so that his faculty of attention may be 
trained That is an old exploded theory. We no 
more improve our power of attention by attending to 
what is dull, than we improve memory by memorising 
long columns of figures or improve physique by standing 
on our heads. All are difficult tasks, but every difficult 
task does not necessarily improve our mmd or body. The 
advice of William James m this connection deserves to be 
borne well in mind by every teacher. 

“It is certain that most school room work, till it has 
become habitual and automatic, is repulsive, and cannot 
be done without voluntarily jerking back the attention 
to it every now and then. This is inevitable, let the teacher 
do what he will. It follows from the inherent nature of 
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the subjects and the learning mind The repulsive process 
of verbal memorising, of discovermg steps of mathematical 
identity* and the like, must borrow their interest at first 
from purely external sources, mainly from personal interests 
with which success m mastering is associated, such as gam- 
ing of rank, avoiding punishment, not bemg beaten by a 
difficulty and the like Without such borrowed interest 
the child cannot attend to them at all But in these 
processes what becomes interesting enough to be attended 
to is not thereby attended to without effort . The teacher , 
therefore , need never concern himself about inventing occasions, 
where effort must be called into flay ” 

Span op attention — Experiments have been made 
to find out as to how many objects an individual can attend 
to at the same time The span of attention with regard 
to vision is measured by an instrument called tachisto- 
scope A number of dots are presented and the number 
observed at a glance by the sub j ect is noted The maximum 
number of dots observed at a gl ance is usually six but more 
dots may be observed, if they are arranged m some order. 
The increase is due to memory Auditory span is measured 
by metrionome. Experiments have shown that the number 
of sounds that one can hear at a time is eight. 

The significance of S fan of Attention The experiments 
on span of attention do not prove that we can attend to 
many things at the same tune. It would go against the 
fact of the unity of consciousness essential for the process 
of attention At any time we can be aware of only one 
thing. Hence what these experiments measure is our 
power of remembering the different units once seen The 
dots when seen or the sounds when heard were known as a 
unity. The object of attention, that is to say, was one. 
The different aspects of the objects were distinguished 

* James : Talk to Teachers P« 100. 

12 
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later on by calling back the object to the mind and dis- 
tinguishing the parts When the number of dots increase, 
the object becomes a complicated one and cannot be recalled 
just as it was Hence we fail to tell the exact number. 
We can count the dots on a card easily up to six, but if 
they are put m groups of two or three we can count up to 
12 or 15 at a single exposure. 


, i Distribution op attention — Every one of us is 
capable of distributing his attention to two or more tasks. 
While I was writing the above sentence my mind was engaged 
with what I have to write next I was also aware that 
some noise was gomg on outside This awareness also 
requires an act of -attention How are these three things 
attended to at therome time ? There are two explanations 
of the phenomena. In the first place the three objects of 
attention may be forming a unity This unity is deter- 
mined by the purpose in hand The object of attention 
is seldom one m the sense of an abstract one It is always 
a one m the many The purpose determines as to what 
shall be called one by any individual Hence two objects 
which look absolutely unrelated to each other to one man 
may be quite related as they appear to the consciousness 
of another. Hence the former may be mcapable of attend- 
ing to them together whereas the latter can. A child 
therefore cannot attend to as many objects as an adult 
can do, for his mind cannot discover any link to bind them 
together The greater the development of the mind, 
the larger would be the number of objects a person can 
attend to at the same time The organisation among 
his purposes, the richness of the apperceptive mass, enable 
him to discover such meaning and connections among 
the seemmgly separate objects that they can be reduced 
to a unity. Thus it was possible for Caesar or Napoleon 
to dictate orders to several secretaries pertaining to 
different subjects at the same time. 
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There is, however, another reason why we can attend 
to more than one object “An impulse,” as McDougall 
points out, “once set to work towards a goal continues in 
some degree to operate after we cease to think of the goal 
or the means towards it. That is to say, conation out- 
lasts the cognition which initiates it”* In the case of 
writing a sentence, attention to many acts is not given at 
same time When the new sentence was to be begun the 
sentence was at the focus of consciousness and the whole 
of attention was engaged m it. But once begun habit takes 
care as to the act of writmg, the attentive consciousness 
proceeds on “Our attention oscillates between the two 
tasks, and m the internals m which it is directed to the 
one our executive organs continue to carry out the move- 
ments appropriate to another. ”f 

Thus we see that when we are attending to many 
unconnected tasks, we do it through the strength of our 
conation and formation of habits But m all such cases 
there is much strain required as the attentive conscious- 
ness has to alternate between two tasks if they are really 
unconnected. Usually efficiency or speed suffers. Hence 
while dealing with children we must bear the golden rule 
in mind — 4 ‘Do one thing at a time. ’ ’ Tasks given to children 
should be simplified and given m a way that they 
may attend to only one thing at a time 

Types oe attention — There are some people who 
have distributive attention ; there are others whose attention 
is mtesne. Those children who have the intense type of 
attention are good for mathematics. Distributive sort of 
attention is useful for practical work. Girls usually have 
distributive type of attention and hence they are good in 
practical work but complain of lessons m mathematics. 


* McDougall . An Outline of Psychology P. 280. 
f Ibid P. 283. 
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In choosing people for vocational work this fact is 
to he borne in mmd Those who have intense attention 
are good scholars. Those who have distributive attention 
are good administrators 

Then attention has sometimes been recogmsed as 
either* fluctuating or fixating. Children have fluctuating 
attention whereas advanced students and thinkers have 
fixating attention. Fluctuation in attention may also 
be due to lack of energy. Fixations sometimes are due 
to abnormality, that is, due to hidden complexes seeking 
to find expression 


INATTENTION 

Inattention is due to lack of interest, fatigue or the pre- 
sence of a distraction. A distraction is defined by Woodworth 
as “a stimulus that attracts attention away from the thing 
to which we mean to attend ” Out of the several stimuli 
that yisit our mind, we attend to that in which we are 
most interested. But the mere intensity of the stimulus 
may force us to attend to it inspite of our will Such a 
stimulus is called a distraction. Usually a distraction 
destroys the efficacy of attention- While teaching children 
distraction should be kept away from their minds. Loud 
noise going on, music band being played outside the 
class room, are not happy conditions for the concen- 
tration of attention of young children. Schools that are 
situated m the interior of the city and have no compound 
walls are not proper places for the education of children. 
When boys have to fight distractions, the mind is likely 
to be overtaken by fatigue sooner. Hence securing of the 
absence of distractions, while the boys are engaged m them 
work, is of prime importance to the educator. 

We must, however, bear in mmd the fact that what is a 
distraction to one mmd may not be a distraction to another. 
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The accountant working in a factory of hardware is not 
disturbed by the noise going on about him The classical 
instance pointed out by Stout, is that of the miller who at 
length fails to have any distinct awareness of the clatter 
of the mill which he is continually hearing, although he 
notices at once its cessation or any marked change m it. 
What becomes habitual does not distract attention. The 
newness of any stimulus distracts attention. The regular 
whistles of the waterworks, the tincling of the bells from 
a near temple, the familiar motor horn will not be minded 
but a squeak of a child outside will catch the ear of all 
children m the class 

We should not suppose that distractions always 
destroy the efficiency of work. At times they increase its 
efficiency Many laboratory experiments have been made 
on the effect of distractions. The subject is put to work 
such as adding or type-writing, and works for a time 
in quiet, after which disturbances are mtroduced. A bell 
rings, a phonograph record is played, other noises are 
introduced, with the curious result that the subject only 
momentarily attracted accomplishes more work rather 
than less The distraction has acted as a stimulus to 
greater effort, and by this effort the distraction is overcome. 

We cannot secure a total absence of distractions. 
The presence of distractions to which boys have become 
used is really an aid to concentration of attention The 
editor of a newspaper edits the news best while a busy 
hum of the press, the clatter of the typist, is going about 
him A boy cannot concentrate his attention so well 
while alone as he can do m the class To be too sensitive 
to distractions shows an abnormal state of mmd. In 
the £ ‘maniac state” or “mama,” the patient is excessively 
distractable. He commences to tell you some thin g, all 
interest m what he has to say, but if you pull out your watch 
while he is talking, he drops his story m the middle of the 
sentence and shifts to some remark about the watch. 
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We should help children to conquer distractions. 
As a matter of fact trainmg in attention, in a sense, is 
nothing but conquering distractions. Distractions cannot 
be overcome by directly fighting them. A conscious 
effort to ward of distractions keeps them m the fore-ground 
of consciousness “To overcome a distraction you have 
either to sidetrack it or couple it with the main task. ” 
Thus a teacher can fight distractions to the attention of 
the boys only by making his lesson more interesting. 
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SENSE PERCEPTION. 

Importance of the Study : — Sense perception is 
one of the first products of the process of attention. 
Attention is defined above as “conation determining 
cognition.” It is an activity of the mind resulting in 
knowledge. The most elementary form of knowledge 
that we can have is sense perception. It is the material, 
out of which through a further process of attention, other 
forms of knowledge such as memory, imagination, con- 
ception, judgment and reasoning develop. Hence to 
understand the nature of the process which gives rise to 
perceptual experience is very important to the educator 

Distinction between Sensation and Perception : — 
It is customary to distinguish sensations from perceptions. 
Sensations are said to be the stuff out of which perceptions 
are made. Sensations may be received passively, but 
perceptions require the analysing, selective and synthetic 
activity of the attentive consciousness. It is due to this 
activity that meamng is introduced m any sense experience 
making it a percept. 

Their mutual relationship — We have combined 
here the two concepts, sensation and perception into one 
phrase “sense perception” but, for the purpose of edu- 
cation, we need not study one in abstraction from the other. 
Sensations m the abstract are never experienced by us, 
nor are they experienced so by the child In General 
Psychology they are treated separately to have an orderly 
development of the subject To a certain extent, we 
too shall do it, but we want to avoid the misconception 
that the child has first sensations then perceptions. The 
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child’s 'knowledge is always a complex one. Except m 
the case of a newly born babe, the child always deals with 
percepts. What goes by the name of “Sense-training” is 
really a trammg m perception. Perception is sensatio n 
plus meaning Hence any awareness m which the meaning 
is introduced is perception. The child is not trained 
to know the meaningless things, but things full of meaning. 
Then, sensations are passively received, while m perception 
we are active The educator is not concerned with the 
mass of impressions impugning itself upon the sense organs 
of the child but with introducing order m them, selecting 
and arranging them and enabling the child to distinguish 
.them properly. 


SENSATION 

Child’s elementary awareness — As the child is 
born, it has a vague and hazy awareness of the world about 
him The world of the child, m the words of William 
James, is “a blooming buzzing something ” The physio- 
logical mechanism that the child inherits makes possible 
this elementary awareness There is nervous connection 
between the surface of the body, where the sense organs are 
located, and the brain The afferent nerves going from 
the sense organs to the bram make the elementary aware- 
ness possible This elementary awareness is called sensa- 
tion Thus m the case of the sense of vision, the rays pass 
through the cornea, through the lens, go up to retina. 
The excitation at this spot is carried by the afferent nerves 
to the cortex This produces knowledge Hence m the 
production of a sensation three agents are mvolved— the 
stimulus, the sensory nerves and the brain 

What happens in the ease of the sense of sight happens 
in the oase of other kinds of sense experience also. The 
world of complex reality is built out of this elementary 
.awareness .that the child gets through the excitation of 
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the sense organs The simple awareness is of a very 
undifferentiated kind— the different sensations are fused 
together 

Gradually through a process of analysis and synthesis 
the child builds up its knowledge of reality The Atomic 
School of Psychology believed that the mmd develops its 
complex knowledge through combining the diffeient 
sensations into a unity Each sense experience or a simple 
idea, as Locke called it, is brought together with othei 
simple ideas to build up a knowledge of objects According 
to William James it is a very perverse view The growth 
of the process of knowledge or experience is always from 
an undifferentiated incoherent mass to a differentiated 
and well organised system The newly bom babe, m other 
woids, m a sense, is aware of objects, even as we ourselves 
are But its awareness does not take the form of differ- 
entiated knowledge All is vague, hazy and unanalysed 
Hence it does not know the objects as objects but as mere 
mass of sense impressions The avareness of objects as 
differentiated elements of reality comes to the child through 
its interaction with the outei world The first object of 
the child is as James said, an ‘obstacle ’ 

Different kind sof Sensations -Psychologists dis- 
tinguish eight different kinds of sensations— vision, 
hearing, skin, taste, smell, balance, movement, and 
organic sensations The skm sensations include different 
kinds of sensations — pressure, pam, warmth and cold. 
The visual and the auditory experiences are verv 
important from the point of view of education We 
shall deal with them here 

The sense of sight • — Visual experiences are produced 
through the excitation of the rods and cones present 
at the retina The elementary visual experiences, 
however, are very different fiom what we, the adults, 
have We are capable of judging the distances of objects 
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through sight , the child has no such power. It is through 
the interpretation of our visual impressions that we judge 
distances. If a congenitally blind man were suddenly 
to gam sight, he will not be able to judge things as standing 
far and near The same is the case with the baby We 
shall come to this point again a little later 

The visual experience is of two kinds — brightness 
and colour A six-months old child attains the capacity 
to distinguish brightness Golour perception comes later 
and with age the power to distinguish colours increases. 
During the first year there is very rapid progress , then 
it becomes slow but goes on increasing till the age of sixteen. 

Sense of hearing The experience of hearing is an out- 
come of the excitation of the auditory nerves situated at 
the ear, carrying excitation to the brain The auditory 
experience may differ m quality or pitch, intensity, pro- 
tensity or duration, extensity or volume. These distinc- 
tions are present m the visual experience also, but m sound 
they are better distinguished Pitch depends on the 
number of vibrations that the auditory nerves receive per 
second. Sensations may differ m intensity Of the two 
sounds of the same pitch, one may be louder than the 
other. Protensity depends on how long the sensation 
lasts One sound or visual experience may last longer 
than the other. By extensity is meant the diffusion or 
“spxeadoutness” of sensation. It depends on how much 
of the area of the body is affected by the sensory 
experience 
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All the complex knowledge of the child is built up 
with the material supphed by the organs of sense,. Any 
defect in the sense organs or m their proper use will therefore 
result m the child’s acquiring defective knowledge of 
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reality. Most of the children are gifted by nature with 
all the above-mentioned senses. There are some, however,, 
who are not so favoured and they consequently remain 
deprived of that element of knowledge of reality which 
could be gained through the particular sense they lack. 
Thus children bom blind cannot have the knowledge of 
light or colours The Poor Blind Boy consoles himself 
by saying : — 

Let not what I cannot have, 

The cheer of my mmd destroy ; 

Thus while I smg I am a king, 

Though a poor blind boy. 

It is true that education tries to do its little bit to 
enrich the life of even such unfortunate individuals. The 
blind can become literate through a special method. Helen 
Keller who was blmd, deaf and dumb could yet be prodigy 
of learning. But education cannot compensate for all 
the natural defects of the child. Sometimes Nature herself 
compensates for these defects by making other organs 
more acute when a child has one of the organs defective 
Thus it is said that the blmd have their eyes on fingers 

The inborn natural defects of the child cannot be 
removed by education But education has to see that 
the child does not acquire new defects due to the misuse 
of his sense organs. There are some defects of sense organs 
which the teacher ought to know Early detection of 
them saves the child from many ills that might otherwise 
befall him 

Defects of the eye . — The percentage of defective 
eyes among school children is very large. Rusk compared 
the statistics of England, Russia, Japan and United States 
and came to the conclusion that from 10 to 30 per cent 
of the school children have defective eyes and require the 
use of the glasses Some children are colour blmd About 
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four per cent among boys and one per cent among girls 
are colour blind This defect, however, is congenital 
and cannot be removed 

Myopia or short-sightedness is the common defect 
that is to be found among children It increases with 
age The eye ball has too long a diameter so that the 
rays of light, instead of focussing op the retina, focuses m 
front of it This can be corrected by using concave lenses 

Hypermetropia or far-sightedness is another defect 
The eye ball is too short and so the rays focus behind the 
retina. In this case convex lenses have to be used 

Astigmatism is a third defect. It is due to uneven 
curvature of the cornea or the lens of the eye itself. The 
last two kinds of defects are generally not easily detected 
among children This makes them suffer from much 
nervous stram 

The teacher should be on the watch for symptoms 
of eye defects The child with defective vision strams 
while looking at the board, he brings the book too near 
while reading, complains of blurred print. He has some- 
times headache, nausea or other forms of indigestion, 
neurasthenia and general emotional instability The 
teacher should advise the parents to give proper glasses 
to all such children 

Some children contract defects of the eye through 
faulty methods of study Bad postures, over-work, 
keeping books too near the eyes, straining the eyes with 
small print, writing small letters, too much knitting and 
heedle work cause defects of vision and the teacher can 
prevent the children from acquiring all such defects by 
regulating the hours / of work and by suggesting to them 
proper methods of study. 
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Defects of the ear — Some investigators have 
found that about 20 per cent of children have defects m 
one or both the ears. This defect is not so serious as the 
defect m the eye The latter causes some disorder in the 
whole of the nervous system But the defect of the ear 
since it deprives the child of so much knowledge that could 
be acquired through auditory impressions retards mental 
growth. Such children show imperfect la$|uage develop- 
ment and are often considered as dull. They are deprived 
of the company of other children and so are likely to become 
queer and anti-social It is the duty of the teacher to note 
symptoms of this defect m the child and early seek the 
advice of physicians. At times deafness is caused by 
tonsils and adrenoids and removal of these cures the child. 
But if the cure is not possible the child ought to be taught 
by a different method in segregation from normal boys. 

SENSE TRAINING 

Madam Montesson has invented a new method of 
tra inin g the senses of the child We cannot, through 
such a training, remove the defects of the senses or increase 
their congenital powers, but we can make the senses work 
more efficiently Sense activity of the children cannot 
be increased, but through proper use they can be made 
more efficient. Madam Montessori’s didactic apparatus 
purports to achieve this object. The sense of sight is thus 
trained to distinguish colours of varying shades to recognise 
figures and to estimate distances 

The sense of touch is trained through distinguishing 
hard and soft, rough and smooth, hot and cold, hght and 
heavy. The sense of hearmg is framed by making the 
child arrange hollow blocks containing shots of different 
sizes, distmgmshmg smaller and bigger shots through 
sound impressions. The child is blmd-folded and then asked 
to touch the person who may call him out. 
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There are two things which make this system of 
special value. First, each sense is so far as possible trained 
in isolation from the rest. One thing at a time is a basic 
principle of the Montessori system. The child is getting 
in his ordinary experience a mass of impression jumbled 
together. Hence its attention is diffused In the 
Montessori System the attention of the child is fixed to 
one kind of impression only In this way the child has 
better knowledge through the particular sense than is 
otherwise possible. Faulty perceptions are often due 
to faulty habits of attention. 

The second principle which has really made the method 
a success is that of introducing playway. The mentally 
defective children were trained by Seguin through somewhat 
a similar method as adopted by Montessori in her training 
the infants. But the spirit of playway was lacking m it 
One of the mam conditions of attention to an object or 
activity is the presence of interest in it In the absence 
of motivisation, no concentration of attention or learning 
is possible The child’s impulse for play is utilised by 
Montessori in distinguishing sense impressions. 

PERCEPTION 

Nature oe Perception : — Perception is an elementary 
form of cognition The basis of perception is sensation. 
When the sensations are interpreted in light of previous 
experience we have perception. Thus perception is said 
to be presentative and representative m character. The 
presentative element is the sensation and the representa- 
tive element images connected with the sensation. Thus 
remembering and imaging are involved in perception. 
“If we were utterly unable to remember a reptile and its 
characteristics or to imagine such a thmg on the basis of 
whatever indirect experience we may have had with it 
through the description that other people have given to 
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us, we should not perceive it at all m any practical sense of 
the term At the most it would be, as far as we are con- 
cerned, only another object there in the grass. In other 
words, perceiving is bound up with images that are m our 
mind’s eye or ear — sometimes conjured up out of whole 
cloth ”* 

Further m perceiving an object there is also the 
relational activity of the mind involved. The relational 
activity is the attaching of meaning to what is presented 
We might also view perception as a product of attention, i 
The selectmg or analysing and constructing activities | 
of attentive consciousness play portent part m 

determining the nature of the-p€rcept. 

Nature op children’s percepts . — The meaning 
that we attach to any sense impression would depend on 
past experience. The richer the experience the fuller 
will be the meaning The child’s experience is limited, 
hence his percepts are vague Children’s percepts lack m 
richness , in definiteness and m detail. Stanley Hall has 
conducted researches m determining the contents of the 
children’s mind and found appalling ignorance of common 
objects Hall says, “There is next to nothmg of peda- 
gogic value, the knowledge of which is safe to assume at 
the outset of school life.” It is necessary to converse on 
common objects with children and to direct their attention 
to the peculiarities of each The child’s attention is very 
fleeting , it cannot interest itself for long in any object , 
so left to itself, it would not notice some of the most im- 
portant features of it For this reason also its perceptions 
are faulty and it needs training in perception. 

Another difference between the perception of the 
child and that of the adult hes in the fact that the child 
requires much more stimulus to call up a percept. Our past 


* Gault and Howard An Outline of General Psychology, P 142 
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experience enables ns to interpret any sense experience 
quickly The child requires to read every word m order 
to grasp the meaning of a sentence. Similarly lie lias to- 
read every sentence to know the meaning of a paragraph. 
Adults, on the other hand, require to concentrate their 
attention on a few words to catch the sense of the whole 
paragraph "'When speaking to children m the class room 
every word has to be distinctly and clearly spoken. We 
should not assume that the child understands the language 
m the same manner as we do What is not distinctly 
heard by us is supplied by our mind and we grasp the 
meaning of the speaker clearly. The child, on the other 
hand, has no such power of fillin g up the blanks Hence, 
if a few words are not heard by it, he misses the whole 
trend of talk and our teachmg is wasted. 

The third difference between the perception of the 
children and of adults lies in the power of “mind's set ”, or 
the passing mental content to determine the percept This 
is called by Herbart the apperceptive mass of a person. 
Every one is influenced in his actual experience by what 
has been going on in his mind before But this is much 
more so wrtjh children. The child cannot shake off what 
may have been gomg on in its mind a minute before. 
Erom this it fellows that the teacher while teaching children 
should not take plunge into the subject at once He has 
to prepare the mmds of the students for it and has to make 
a clear statement of the aim of the lesson There is need 
for “preparation” in every lesson, and the students should 
know what they are to look for in it They should not 
be left to grope m the dark 

A fourth difference may further be noted. Children’s 
notions of space and time are not as clear and accurate as those 
of the adults "This necessarily follows from the first. Space 
perception is an outcome of kinaesthetic impressions and 
requires movement of limbs on the part of the child. Co- 
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ordinations of kinaesthetic and visual impressions require 
to be established The child can. judge near distances- 
quite well To the child all the stars are equally distant, 
A few months old child can judge accurately the distance 
of objects lying within the reach of its hand, but distant 
objects lying a few feet away cannot be judged Even 
grown up children who have not actually measured spaces 
have vague notions of distance The child has to be taught 
how to judge space. Teachmg through the map, before 
the child has sufficient concrete experience of space, results 
in contracting the whole world to a few feet of the space 
of the wall The map idea sometimes so much dominates 
the mind of the child that it forgets the actual space. 
This is due to faulty methods of teachmg of Geography, 
m which symbols are taught before actual experience of 
reality is attamed 

The child’s notions of time are also very indefinite. 
It cannot imagine long periods This requires filling up 
of the contents of the period imaginatively But as the 
childs’ experience is poor, it cannot fill a period of time 
imagmatively Hence temporal relations have to be 
spaUahsed Children should be taught dates through time 
charts. The sequence of events has to be clearly impressed 
in the mind. Many students are found complaining that 
they cannot remember dates of History, though they can 
remember facts. This simply means that their temporal 
ideas are not clear It is due to faulty method of teaching 
the subject The students know simply words ,* they have 
forgotten the reality behind 

Illusions of children — From the nature of the 
child’s perceptions, it is evident that children are more 
liable to illusion than are the adults ninsiop is p.a.nsp. rl 
by a ^ Qhg-ihligrpr etatio n of t he sense experience. Childrejn 
have limited pow er of mte rpreTahion and” their fanny la 

always active“"''''Hence it Is 'natural that jffiey should 

13 
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commit more mis takes m their perceptions than the adults 
do Many of theses of children have this source Some- 
times ’"illusions are caused by emotional states When a 
story is ..told to the. child -about ghosts, the child might 
begin seeing a ghost when the external stimulus is only a 
coat hanging on the wall. This is due to the fear impulse 
excited in the child His fancy. is made active and he 
sees, things not actually present • 

OBSERVATION 

Nature of observation — Observation is a process 
of the mind more advanced than perception It pre- 
supposes development of ideas. Animals are incapable 
of observation as they have no ideas They can perceive 
objects but they cannot observe them m the same way 
as human bemgs can do Perception requires minimum 
of meaning, but in observation the play of ideas is great 
When a dog ccmes to a room it sees several objects , so 
does a boy But the dog, however much it may attend 
to any object, camiot appreciate its value It has no 
categories m the mind to apperceive those objects The 
boy, on the other hand, has such categories and while 
looking at any object it is assimilating this new experience 
with the old. He is not only cognising them, but recog- 
nising them as belonging to a particular class and intended 
for particular purpose If there are certain features m 
the object that make it difficult to be assimilated among 
the old categories, he analyses the object and distinguishes 
the essential features from the non-essential and then 
assimilates the object to some categories. This analytico- 
synthetic activity of the mincl is called observation. 

Types of observation : — According to Meumann 
there are three kmds of observation — inquiring or pur- 
poseful, non-purposive and purposive. 
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(i) Inquiring or 'purposeful This is the kind of 
observation which is directed by a previously determined 
point of view The observer has certain problems in the 
mind and he knows what he is to look for in a given situa- 
tion The attention is highly concentrated in such an act 
of observation. Thus when we take a class to a picture 
gallery or a museum, having told the boys the merits of 
certam pictures or peculiarities of objects, the observation 
of the boys will be purposeful The observation of the 
proof-reader in finding out the mistakes m the print is 
purposeful observation. Voluntary attention is required 
to carry on such an observation 

(n) N on-purposwe — This is surprised, forced upon 
one by some sudden occurrence m the environment. Thus 
the banging of the door by the air make* one observe it. 
The attentive consciousness m this case is non-voluntary 
and forced 

(m) Purposive . — It is charactered as passively ex- 
pectant, m which one is definitely attentive, open to any 
and all impressions, to which one comes with no points of 
view clearly m the mind There are no set questions, 
yet one is alert as to any new feature in a situation We 
can say that between the purposive and purposeful type 
there is only a difference of degree so far as the enquiring 
attitude is concerned There is no difference of kmd 
All kinds of observation, as we have pointed before, require 
a certam preparedness of the mind Where such prepared- 
ness is wanting, there is mere perception and no observation. 

Training in observation — Training children m 
observation naturally means training them m the purposeful 
type This requires control of attention and increased 
activity on the part of the child and it results in clearness 
of knowledge. Efficient observation requires a good stock 
of ideas. Children’s stock of ideas is very limited, hence 
their observations, unaided by the teacher, are imperfect. 
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Children ask many questions and are curious about every 
new thing they come across This sometimes leads people 
to suppose that they are good observers In reality 
it is not so They have scanty ideas and their power of 
apperceivmg anything new is poor Moreover they are 
moved more by feelmgs and impulses rather than by a 
desire to gam accurate knowledge It is, therefore, an 
important part of the duty of the teacher to guide children 
m their observation and to direct their attention to what 
may remain unnoticed by them The teacher should do 
it through putting suitable questions to the children, 
through m akin g them handle objects, draw sketches or 
prepare models of them Doing helps knowing, and the 
more is the child made active, the better will his ob- 
servation be. 

In an observation lesson the teacher should direct 
the attention of the student towards particular features 
of the objects He should then be asked to describe what 
he sees The teacher should not tell what the boy has 
to see In doing so the learner remains passive and the 
selective activity of his attentive consciousness will not 
be required to come into operation. When the child has 
to express his own observations, his speech improves, his 
ideas increase and old ideas become clarified and well 
impressed m the mind 

Observation lessons have a great value m developing 
children’s power of observation if they are properly con- 
ducted. The teacher should set before the boys what 
they should look for. There should be a clear point of 
view from which observation is to be made. This has 
to be supplied by the teacher. The objects as appearing 
before the child give him only a mass of confused know- 
ledge. The teacher is to systematise this knowledge. 
He has to direct in what form the knowledge is to be 
received and this is done by making the aim and the point 
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of view clear to the boys and guiding them by putting a 
set of well thought out questions 

Reference . — 

1 Dumville Fundamental of Psychology , Gh. IV 

1 Dumville . Fundamental of Psychology , Ch. IV 

& V, 

2 Gault and Howard An Outhne of Psychology , 
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hood, Chap VIII 
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IMAGINATION 

Nature of Imagination — The process of imagina- 
tion consists m mentally reviving the experience of any 
object ever perceived by us when the object is not present 
to senses. “Sensations,” says James “once experienced 
modify the nervous system, so that the copies of them 
arise again m the mind after the ongmal stimulus is gone ”* 
Every experience leaves a trace of itself m the bram and 
when the nervous centres so 'impressed are re-excited in 
some way the experience is revived m the form of an image. 
An image thus is a mental representation of an originally 
perceived object As James says “When I have attended 
carefully to an object, or when I have seen it a number 
of times and paid some attention to it, I can often recall 
a more or less imperfect representation of it even after a 
considerable mterval. This is usually called by a single 
word image ” 

After-images : — The imaginative activity of the 
mind has several grades The lowest form of it produces 
what is known as an after-image Next comes memory 
image. Then we have imagmation proper of the repro- 
ductive and creative type. An after-image is an experience 
which we have due to mere persistence of sensation after 
the external stimulus is gone When a burmng torch is 
moving swiftly, we see a circle of light. The torch is 
certainly at one place at a time during the course of its 
movement but we see a circle This is due to the fact 
that the excitement caused m the bram centres by one 
of the positions of the torch does not die out before another 

* James . Principles of Psychology, Vol II p 44 
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excitement is produced Thus a series of excitements become 
fused into each other and so we have an experience of a 
circle This is the reason also of our seeing only the white 
colour when a spectroscope swiftly rotates before our eyes. 

These after-images may be negative or positive. In 
a positive after-image we experience the continuance of 
the same sensation whereas m a negative after-image the 
opposite type of sensation is experienced Thus light 
is followed by darkness, blue by yellow, yellow by blue, 
red becomes green and green by red. 

Memory Image — When, however, we recall to the 
mmd the experience of an object which we may have been 
perceiving by a definite act of attention we call it a primary 
memory image It is not due to the persistence of sent 
sation but due to a definite act of attention and will The 
after-images do not require the efforts of the will and are 
withm our control The memory image, on the other 
hand, requires an effort of the will and continues to stay 
only as long as the effort lasts This we may call a kind 
of imaginative activity of the mmd 

But the phenomena ordinarily ascribed to imagination 
are those mental pictures of possible experience to which 
the ordinary process of associate thought gives rise. The 
images are called up not because there has been a stimula- 
tion of the nervous system just before they are called up, 
but they come due to the laws of associations that operate 
m all over thinking process 

Images and Percepts — Images are sometimes called 
revived percepts but there are marked differences between 
the two. This is quite obvious to the laymen though 
philosophers have disputed over the distinction It is 
not the same thing to build a real castle as to build the 
one m imagination 
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Different types of Mental imagery — The word 
image m psychology does not refer merely to the visual 
experience of the object — as it does in ordinary speech 
There are visual images, auditory images, touch images, 
motor images In onr experience of objects, however 
the several kinds of images are fused together Sometimes, 
however, we might have only one kmd of image and not 
of other kind Accordmg to Galton, individuals differ 
m their capacity for reviving different kinds of experience * 
Some cannot recall the visual experience, but can recall 
the auditory ones, such persons are called audiles. So 
they are visiles who mostly depend on visual images 
Then some people are motiles , they can recall motor 
impressions best They are sometimes called tactiles 
because they usually depend on touch. Blind persons 
belong largely to this type whereas the blind-deaf are 
entirely of this nature The blmd are taught alphabet 
by touch. 

Differences between children and adults in 
mental imagery — There are great differences between 
the mental imagery of adults and that of children Children 
visualise more, they use concrete imagery more, their 
images are more vivid and larger in number Adults 

* James Principle of Psychology, Vol II p 52 
The same wnter says further — 

“The power of visualising is higher m the female sex than m the 
male and is somewhat but pot much higher m public school boys than 
in men After maturity is reached the further advance of age does not 
seem to dim the faculty, but rather reverse, judging from n um erous 
Statements to that effect But advancing years are sometimes accom- 
panied by a growing habit of hard abstract thinking and m these cases — 
hot uncommon among those whom I have questioned — the faculty 
undoubtedly becomes impaired There is reason to believe that it is 
very high in some young children who seem to spend years of difficulty 
in distinguishing between the subjective and objective world Language 
and book learning certainly tend to dull it” (James . Principles of 
Psychology, Yol II page 55). 
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have more auditory images Whereas children picture to 
themselves objects whenever they think of them, adults 
thmk of them with the help of then name, 1 e , they think 
m terms of words Thinking m terms of verbal images, 
of course, is a device of the mind to economise time and 
energy spent m thought A verbal image is more definite, 
accurate and easily retamed m the memory It is the only 
image available for abstract thinking and without it no 
progress m any constructive field of thought, art or litera- 
ture is possible The child, however, attains this power 
of thmking m terms of words gradually It is to be 
gradually developed 

Children differ from adults not only in the kind of ima- 
gery they use, but also differ m the vividness of that imagery. 
At times this vividness is so great that children cannot 
distinguish between percepts and images This is specially 
the case with children who are of three to six years of age 
Hence many a he of such children are not lies at all Some 
of the statements of children which we stigmatise as lies 
are simply expressions of facts as they exist to the child 
mmd. We should not forget the fact that very often 
the child fa Is to distinguish a fancy from a fact due to the 
vividness of his mental imagery 

The effect of use and disuse • — Philosophers and 
.scientists and people who do too much of thinking are 
usually audiles. Most of their thmking is in words or 
.symbols, they do not have the necessity to visualising 
objects and events, for that would retard the rapid activity 
of thought Thus their power of visualising dies out 
through disuse, even as (m case the cited by Darwm m his 
essay on “Effect of Use and Disuse”) the insects of the 
island of Maidera lost the power of flying through disuse, 
or as certain types of moles lost their sight because they 
mostly lived under ground m holes The power of visual- 
ising is generally higher in females than in males, and in 
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children it is higher than in adults. The researches of 
G-alton have conclusively established this fact. He says, 
“The great majority of the men of Science whom I first 
applied protested that mental imagery is unknown to 
them on the other hand when I spoke to persons 
whom I met m general society, I found an extremely 
different disposition to prevail Many men and yet a 
large number of women and many boys and girls declared 
that they habitually saw mental imagery and that it 
was perfectly distinct to them and full of colour ”* 


Educational Significance — Here is a very valuable 
fact of educational significance The teacher, who wishes 
to impress some experience on the mmd of children so as 
to be permanently retained by them, should resort to all 
the several means of impressmg it When he is teaching 
a word, let it be pronounced by them — this will make the 
impression through the ear and those who are acute m 
re-callmg word images 1 e those who are audiles will 
remember the word well He should write the word on 
the blackboard to enable them to visualise This will 
be specially useful to visiles He should make them utter 
and spell the word and write it themselves m their note- 
books This will enable them to have motor to tactile 
images. Sometimes people who are deficient m one type 
of imagery excel m some other type. Thus Mozart could 
write from memory “the Miserere of the Sirtme chapel’* - 
after two hearings. This shows the acuteness of his 
auditory imagery Such persons think m the language of 
sounds In order to remember a lesson they have to re- 
member the sounds of words and not the look of the page 
In most people, however, the visual, the auditory and the 
tactile imagery re-enforce one another The pure visiles 
or audiles are rare. Usually the visual imagery plays the 
more important part m the life of most men The teacher 


*James * Principles of Psychology, Vol II p. 60 
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should aim at developing m the mind of the child the power 
of reviving all kinds of images Sometimes when by 
disease a man loses his power of reviving visual images, 
he may yet fall back on auditory images.* 

Just as it is true of instincts that they die of astropy 
so too it is true of all the powers of the mmd. By not 
putting them into use we lose them The power of visual- 
ising dies out m the case of scientists and philosophers, 
because it is not put ^o use Telling stories to children 
and making them interested in vivid descriptions of scenes 
are of immense educational value It has been noted 
that ]ust as individuals differ m their power of visualising 
so even nations differ The French are better visuahsers 
than the English This is due to their aesthetic tastes 
and their highly developed literature The English on 
the other hand, bemg practical are not good visuahsers. 
Among Indians one may venture to suggest that the 
Bengahes are superior to others in their power of visualising. 
One has only to note the descriptions of Tagore and D. L 
Ray to be convinced of this 


* James in Punciples of Psychology quotes piofessor Charcot who 
describes the condition of one of his patients, a merchant of Viena, 
who was a great visile and who became very miserable due to losing 
his powei of visualising scenes This patient before the appearance 
of the disease was a great scholar He had learnt several languages 
German, Spanish, French, Greek, Latin and had mastered the vorks 
of Homer, Vergil and Horace But due to some trouble in business, 
he had anxiety and loss of sleep This resulted m his losing all the 
visual pictuies He had learnt everything only with the help of the 
eye, hence all his scholarship was gone He could not recognise even 
his fi lends, lelatives and children So complete was the loss of memory. 
Eveiy scene was a new scene He did not remember even his own 
face He says, “My wife has black hair, this I know , but I can no more 
lecall its colour- than I can her peison and features ” 

He would have been completely helpless But m couise of time, 
he realised that there was no defect with his auditory impression Now 
be began to learn things m a new way Things which he wanted to 
lemember he lepeated to himself several times aloud and thus 
through auditory images he could carry on to some extent his business. 
( Principles of Psychology Vol II p 58, 59) 
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Children’s Lies — Knowing tlie peculiar nature of 
child’s images and his tendency to wish fulfilment a closer 
study should be made of children’s lies As Stem says, 
“A large number of so-called children’s lies are m truth 
only misconception on the part of their adult judges , 
most real untruths on childish lips are but the product 
of their teacher’s influence , and only a comparatively 
small remainder really originate m the child’s own 
soul.” Lies imply three things— ( 1 ) Consciousness of 
falsity (2) Intentional deception (3) A distinct purpose 
in view False statements, consciously made, to gam 
an end by deceiving other are lies This implies a highly 
developed mind The child may have no mtention of 
others, and he may not be conscious that by making 
a false statement he is deceiving Very often, how- 
ever, the vividness of child’s imagination itself is respon- 
sible for his false utterances As Norsworthy and Whitley 
point out, “Children are not deliberately telling lies, they 
either think thus and so happened, or dwell so much on 
what they wish had occurred that there comes to be no 
difference in their minds between the world of fact and the 
world of make-believe Scolding or punishing for this 
kind of lying is unfair to children and does no get at the 
root of the difficulty They must be taught the difference 
between the real and the fancied without detracting from 
the charm of the latter ” Children’s imagination becomes 
extremely active under some impulses The fear impulse 
particularly makes them see things which do not exist m 
reality. A coat may be hanging on the wall and the child 
might see in darkness a giant standing there This is due 
to the excitation of the impulse of fear The child’s 
mmd becomes predisposed to it due to stories of ghosts and 
hobgoblins told by mothers and nurses. 

Imaging and imagining — The word imagination 
in psychology is used to designate all production of images. 
In common speech, however, the word is used only for 
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the production of new combinations which seem to go 
beyond the experience of objects When I merely picture 
before my mind’s eye the scenes of the cinema hall just 
visited, T am not said to be imagining but only remembering 
them But if I picture to myself a new combination of 
scenes, then certainly it would be said that I imagined it 
Even psychologists think it proper to make a distinction 
between the two activities The former activity they 
call imaging and the latter imagining, though imagination 
as substantive is a word which is employed to cover both 
the activities. 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMAGINATION 

Imagination may be looked upon from different points 
of view and be classified accordingly. Here is one 
classification 


Imagination 


Re-productive Productive or Constructive 


Receptive. Creative 


Pragmatic Aesthetic 

Reproductive and Receptive imagination — All 
imaginative activity is dependent upon perception or the 
original experience gamed through the stimulation of sense 
organs When the received experience is merely the 
repetition of the ongmal one, a mere copy of it, the activity 
is designated as ‘reproductive imagination’ or ‘memory’, 
but when the activity involves changes m old situations. 
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it is called productive imagination Productive or cons- 
tructive imagination may be stimulated or guided by an- 
other person’s imagination. For example, when the 
teacher is telling a story and the child is mentally cons- 
tructing pictures corresponding to the scenes depicted m 
words, the imaginative activity of the child is guided by 
the teacher This sort of imagination is called receptive 
or interpretative imagination On the other hand, when 
the child writes out an imaginary journey through different 
lands, he is engaged m the activity known as creative 
imagination 

Creative imagination . — Creative imagination may 
be directed either to some practical end, achieving some 
goal, as for example, makmg a programme for some journey, 
arrangmg for a tournament, planning the celebration 
of a festival , or it may have no practical end m view, 
the subjects may be engaged in the imaginative activity 
for the pleasure it yields The former type of imagination 
is called pragmatic and the latter aesthetic Education 
aims at developing both types of imagination All the 
great schemes are first conceived m the mmd The hypo- 
thesis of the scientists, the schemes of the engineers, the 
plans of great architects all are products of pragmatic 
imagination “ A Newton begins by imagining the moon 
falling towards the Earth, and ends with the law of gravi- 
tation A Stephenson imagins the locomotive and revolu- 
tionises the traffic of the world. A Christopher Wren 
imagins a Samt Paul church and gives us one of the finest 
buildings of the modern times ”* 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMAGINATION OF THE 
CHILD 

We can develop such imaginative power of the child 
in the class room as well as outside it The child may 

*Dumville. Fundamentals of Psychology p. 93. 
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be asked how much he would have to pay for a carpet 
that may be required for his class room, the price per 
foot being given to him Scoutmg, games, excursion — all 


these practical activities develop their pragmatic ima- 
gination It is true that j i h£S& -acquire th e 

exercise of other powers of the mind also, but they cannot 


out the help of imagination v/ 


In common speech what is generally referred to by 
the word imagination is mainly of the type named last 
viz , the aesthetic In it the activity is carried on for its^* 
own sake. Some educationists depncate the introduction 
of this m school work Madam Montesson condemns the 
practice of telling stories to children for she thinks that 
it encourages them to mdulge m day-dreaming, reveries 
and all sorts of fantastic ideas They cease to take vigorous 
interest m practical life The world of then imagination 
and fantasy becomes more real to the child than the actual 
real world Then again, the child conceives in the tender 
age many notions which are contrary to science, and m 
later life it becomes impossible to eradicate the impressions 
caused by the unscientific notions which are imparted to 
him at the most delicate and plastic period of life He, 
therefore, cannot adapt himself effectively to the environ- 
ment m which he is placed He becomes an introvert and 
socially very inefficient. 


Story-telling . — The contentions of Madam Mon- 
tesson seem plausible, but they cannot be accepted. 
Story-tellmg was advocated even by Plato who would 
banish poets from his ideal state, since they encourage 
people to mdulge in hes. With regard to story-telling, 
however, he is very enthusiastic He advocated the use 
of stones to convey moral truths to children Children 
take delight in animals and all fantastic notions. We 
have to utilise this tendency of theirs for the sake of their 
education and not repress it altogether. There is a great 
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truth, m. the theory that the child m its process of growth 
recapitulates the experience of the race The savage 
delights in the fantastic, so too it is natural for the child 
to take delight m it The child is not an immature adult , 
his tastes are different. He is to grow out of them slowly 
and gradually The teacher can give his help in this process 
of growth but it would be doing violence to his nature 
to cut him away altogether from his natural interests 

Dramatization — Teaching through dramatization is 
very helpful m developing the child’s imagination “Drama- 
tization is the working out by the child of his constructive 
images in terms of action Working out a constructive 
image m terms of action necessitates a clearing up of hazy 
parts, a working of details, thereby making the ideas more 
clear and definite It organizes the imagination by de- 
veloping perspective, and making clear the need of em- 
phacismg the details It adds a richness to the thought 
content by its arousal of emotional background. It 
develops co-operation, initiative, self-confidence and the 
use of language, and is an aid to memory.”* 

Dramatization helps children to express themselves 
and to give life to the phantoms of the air It adds to the 
richness of their life and systematises their thinking The 
teacher should therefore seek opportumty to dramatise 
a dialogue or a story What games of personation are to 
younger children, dramatization is to older ones Life 
expands in both these cases. There is a culture of emotions 
and school work which may otherwise be dull gams charm 

But to make dramatization of pedagogic value the 
teacher must not lose sight of the end that is to be gained. 
The end to be gained is the culture of the mind and not 
effect on the spectators The planning ought to be done 
by the students. That will require constructive thinkmg 

*Norp worthy and Whitley Psychology of Childhood, p 165. 
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on their part But this is seldom done. Again the teacher 
has to guard agamst the arousal of an emotion too often, 
for it unfavourably reacts on the child's character. “The 
child may form the habit allowing his real emotions, 
whose function is to inspire conduct, to wear themselves 
out m acting ”* 

Utilising day-dreams — Psycho-analysis has further 
thrown a flood of light upon the nature of the imaginative 
activity of the child’s mind The child’s indulging m 
day-dreaming is a compensatory activity of the mmd by 
which he makes good for his failures and disappointments 
in the world of reality The child who is checked m such 
an activity is deprived of one of the great means of consoling 
himself when failures come He becomes stupid. Green 
in his book Psycho-analysis m the Class-room has pointed 
out that the reveries and day-dreams of the child can be 
made a very good use of by directing the energy behmd 
such activities to composition exercises and various forms 
of creative work The stories themselves become less 
fantastic than otherwise they would be They, so to say, 
provide channels, through which the particular form of 
energy, which the child’s mmd has in abundance, finds a 
direction of flow 

Gradual evolution of Imaginative Power — 
The teacher has to develop all types of imagination of the 
children He may begin with reproductive imagination 
The culture of which easily leads to the development of his 
higher imaginative powers. As Uumville, savs “We cannot 
hope for the right type of creative imagination until the 
tender plant of reproductive imagination has been carefully 
tended.” Children should be induced to make efforts to 
reproduce what they have observed They should be requi- 
red to write down accounts of them observation as well as 
to make sketches to illustrate stories. Thus children m 


* Norsworthy and Whitley . Psychology of Childhood P. 166 
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some progressive schools are encouraged to draw suitable 
pictures of the scene depicted in stories. By such represen- 
tation tbeir ideas become accurate and their perceptions 
become keen. Modelling m clay and plasticine is also very 
useful for the culture of imagination 

The teacher should encourage all such efforts of 
children, who have of course immature minds, by 
sympathetic appreciation The child cannot become 
a great creator by one big jump , he is to be led up to 
that stage by slow degrees. Composition exercises and 
drawing are of immense value m this direction. One 
creative type of imagination is developed by what is 
known as the heuristic method of teachmg The child 
should be given some scope for original work and his 
little effort of originality should be appreciated 

/imagination is a very important no werm lLthe mind 
Its of the~chiIcT 

mmd It is the basis of other higher faculties Ther e 
can be no thinking 01 forming of judgment and conception 
without the initial power of imagination. Imagina tion 
“depends upon perception and observation^ but they 
theiCselves become more accurate and perfect through the" 
exercise of imag iMtlon.' ~ ~ 

Eeferences — 

1. James — Principles of Psychology , Chap XVIII 

2. Dumville — Fundamentals of Psychology, Chap. VI. 

3. Norsworthy & Whitley— Psychology of Childhood, 

Chap IX. 

4. Green — Psycho-analysis in the Class-room. 
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MEMORY 

Nature oe memory An y thing experienced by us 
is retained by the mind in the form of dispositions which 
facilitates the revival of the experience The mind has 
the power of conservmg experience and mentally reviving 
them whenever such an activity helps the onward progress 
of the life impulse The conserved experience has a unity, 
an organization of its own and it colours our present ex- 
perience. Such conserved experience is called by Stout a 
‘mental disposition’ , others call it ‘engram-complex’ 
or simply engrams This power to conserve experience is 
fundamental to life and we have it in common with the 
animals and msects. It is upon this that all mental growth 
and modification of behaviour by experience or learning 
depend ‘Mneme’ is the term generally used to denote 
this power. 

Purposive character of memory — Memory was 
conceived of by the ancient Greeks as something passive 
Thus Plato compared memory to a wax plate which receives 
impressions of experiences as they occur to us This is, 
however, not a correct description of this important power 
of our mind. Memory or rather remembering implies 
an active process It involves a selective activity of our 
consciousness Just as attention involves analysis and 
selection of impressions so too memory involves those 
processes. All the impressions that assail our sense organs 
are neither attended to nor are they remembered. Atten- 
tion may be called to many things, that later on prove 
useless, but memory does not retain all of them. Memory 
is purposive even as attentive consciousness is, hence 
choice and selection of what is best m things attended to 
is always involved m the process of memorising. 
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This is an important fact to be borne m mmd. For 
if memory were not purposive in its nature, it will not 
advance the inner urge of life to express itself Experience 
is conserved by the will to live just because it helps in its 
further adjustments to the environment or its desire for 
expression Memory is, as Schopenhauer said, a menial of 
the will Hence it is ever to be thought of as an active 
agent of life and not a passive wax plate 

FACTOES IN MEMOEY 

The word ‘Memory’ is sometimes used to denote 
“mneme” or the general retentiveness of the mmd In 
the strict sense, however, the term memory is narrower 
than the term “mneme ” As Eoss says “It is mneme 
risen to the level of apprehension ” In mneme the 
reference to the past is implicit, but m memory it is 
explicit Mneme bears the same relation to memory as 
horme bears to conation The former are the unconscious, 
the latter are conscious processes. Thus memory implies 
three factors — retention of ^experience, its recall and 
recognition besides~learnmg which we have already dealt 
with in a previous chapter The recall in the case of 
memory is in clear and distinct mental images, hence 
it implies a power to image a mental event, which is 
lacking in the case of the brutes They can recall events 
just enough to enable them to recogmse the old in the new 
situations, but they cannot mentally picture them to them- 
selves. But it is this latter power which enables an indivi- 
dual to localise an experience m the past, 

EETENTION 

Eetention is a restmg state of impressions received 
by hhe mmd. Anything learnt is retained by the mmd 
in the form of psychological (according to some, physiolo- 
gical) dispositions As yet the knowledge of physiology 
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has not sufficiently advanced to explain retention 
physiologically by the laws of neural connections. Yet 
many conjectures have been made 

Retention is determined by three important condi- 
tions These are frequency of impressions, their tecency 
and the interest with which they are received. The more 
often is an impression repeated the deeper does it become, 
and it is likely to be retamed for a longer time than the 
impression which is not so repeated. As time passes, 
however, the impression tends to be obliterated Hence 
recency is a factor of advange to retention We have only 
faint impressions or scanty memories of stirring events 
that occurred m the long past, but have quite vivid memo- 
ries of thmgs that occurred a few days ago The time 
factors operates m memory even as it operates m other 
phenomena of life 

Interest is a very important factor determining reten- 
tivity We do not retain all thmgs equally well We 
remember things m which we are mterested Memory 
is a selective process even as attention is If ever y thmg 
were retained Jay the mind equally well, memory will lose 
much~of~"i ts value. Good memorising, it has been well 
said, is judicious forgetting It is good that much of our 
experience which is not likely to prove of service to us we 
naturally forget For if it were retamed we would have 
to go through all the mass of useless facts in order to recall 
any event Recall thus would become practically im- 
possible 

The factor of recency and frequency are involved 
implicitly in the factor of interest For one naturally 
very often goes through events or facts m which one is 
mterested He repeats them often m his mind. The 
memories of them thus always remain fresh. Thus a 
student who is interested in his studies thinks of the authors 
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and their ideas very often in his mind. When even an 
origmal idea occurs to his mind he tries to compare this 
idea with other ideas he already possessed. The ideas 
thus lying blurred on memory’s page are enlivened. 
They become more fir ml y fixed in the mmd. Similarly a 
student interested in games remembers the names of all 
the important players of different teams of his country. 
We are sometimes amazed at such retentmty. But it 
can be very easily explained by the fact of his mterest m 
the subject, the amount of energy he spends m thinking 
about the players. The same student may be a bad 
memoriser of school lessons The lawyer knows about laws 
and clients, the merchant about prices of commodities and 
customers just m the same way as the scholar knows 
important books on the subject of his study as well as 
ideas contamed m them Eanh excels m remembering the 
class of ideas in which he is interested^ . _In prescribing any 
course of study for any student one must study his int erest s. 
One who is interested m mechanical pursuits cannot be 
a great scholar and vice versa Each can perfect himself 
after his own kind , let the learner’s studies he sorted m 
accordance with his natural aptitude and interests 

Individuals differ with regard to their power of reten- 
tion and recall Some can retain much but their recall 
is limited, others can recall events easily soon after they 
occur but cannot retain them for long. Children generally 
have more retentive power than adults, whereas their power 
of recall is less Meumann found that up to the age of 
thirteen there is slow development of immediate memory* 
then there is a rapid advance up to sixteen, it continues 
to grow upto twentyfive when the maximum is reached. 
Thjis^the adolescent .period is the best for memory wo rk. , 
From this it "follows that the inability" Bo reproduce^a fact 
by the child is not necessarily the mark of its having lost 
it from its mind. Children who secure low marks m exa- 
minations in the lower standards where the success m the 
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test mainly depends on the power to recall, are not. 
necessarily dull or bad in memory. They may do well m 
latter life For, by then the power of recall is more 
developed, and recognition, which depends upon retention, 
begins to play an increasingly important part m tests or 
m situations of life 

In teaching children this fact should be borne in mind* 
There is an old adage cited out by Rusk, “Learn jyoung 
lear n... fair..’ 5 Those things that we wish should remain 
well impressed in the mind should be taught to the children 
in their pre-adolescent stage 1 e._ between the age of 9 and 
13_ The impressions of infancy are also deep It is in 
light of these th^t experiences of later life are interpreted. 

It is generally held that the individual differences 
m the retentive power are due to heredity. W James 
says, “General retentiveness is a native quality of the 
bram given once for all and probably unchangeable except 
so far as bodily health affects it.” Some people have 
brains like wax, others have jelly-like. Little improve- 
ment m this direction is possible. Experiments of Me. 
Dougall and Miss M. D Smith, however, show that re- 
tentive power does increase For there is the second 
important factor that determmes retention as much as 
heredity does — it is interest which typifies the affective- 
conative aspect of life Those ex periences that satisfy 
an urge o f life_ are easily conserved by the mind,. Thus 
events that please at the moment of occurrence or that 
may have future value are well remembered, while those 
whose memory would_.ann.oy us are erased out of the mind. 
For our life is fundamentally hormic in character , it is a 
mil to live and to enjoy 

RECALL 

The second factor of memory we have called 
recall Recall is a learned response to a stimulus. This 
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depends on retention, the formation of associative links 
among ideas or experiences, and the presence of the 
stimulus. “If you have memorised Hamlet’s soliloquy” 
says Woodworth, “thi s title serves as the stimulus to make 
you recall the beginning of the speech and that m turn 
call up the next part and so, or, if you have analysed the 
speech into outline, the title calls up the outline and the 
outline acts as the stimulus to call up the several parts 
that were attached to the outline m the process of memo- 
rization When one idea calls up another, the first idea 
acts as a stimulus and the second is a response previously 
attached to this stimulus ”* What is well retained, is 
easily ., recalled But though an idea may be there in the 
mind yet it may not come up to consciousness due to lack 
of something that may prompt it to emerge from beneath 
the level of conscious thought Bor this associative 
links among several ideas should be formed 

LAWS OF ASSOCIATION 

There are three laws that determine the association 
of ideas They are named by the psychologists as the 
law of contiguity, the law of similarity and the law of 
contrast. 

The law of contiguity states that two experiences 
which occur one after another get associated with each 
other m such a way that when one is recalled the other 
is also recalled. Thus if after the school bell rings, boys 
are usually found to get in or out of their class, then the 
ringing of the bell will remind us of the latter events 

The law of similarity states that similar events and 
facts become linked with each other so that the one easily 


'^Psychology p. 355 
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reminds the other Thus if the face of one man resembles 
the face of another the one reminds the other Similarly 
the character or activities of one person remind us those 
of another which are similar m nature Jesus brings to 
mind the Buddha, Napoleon, and Caesar. 

The law of contrast states that the contrasted characters 
get associated with each other so that one reminds the 
other that stands m contrast with it A specially vicious 
man may remind us of a specially virtuous man The 
deeds of Nero may remind us those of Asoka 

Teachers should avail of the laws under-lying the 
natural working of the human mind To work according 
to them is to follow the line of least resistance or to enlist 
Nature to one’s side. When a teacher makes use of time- 
charts and geneological tables to help his students to 
memorise dates and events, he is enlisting the law of 
contiguity m his favour, when he compares the character 
and reign of Elizabeth with those of Akbar he is invoking 
the law of similarity, and when he contrasts the religious 
policy of Aurangzeb with that of his predecessor Akbar 
he makes use of the law of contrast The associative 
links have to be formed by consciously directing the atten- 
tion of the boys to points of similarity and of contrast, 
for these exist only in so far as they are apprehended by 
the mind. This requires insight which the teacher has to 
give to his pupils. 

Perfect and Partial Recall — Recall is the mental 
revival of past impressions with an awareness that the 
experience to which the impressions refer had occurred 
m past. When the recall is 'perfect, the locahsation of 
the experience in the past is definite. When it is not 
so, recall is partial , whereas when the reference to the 
past is absolutely absent, the revived experience will 
not be called recall but simply a “memory image.” 
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All effective learning results m speedy recall. Tke 
success of life depends on recall of past experience when 
needed. We can improve recall by improving letention. 
The laws of association which have been discussed above 
are at the basis of recall just as they are at the basis of 
retention. 

Interference in recall — When associative links 
between previously learnt ideas are broken recall is difficult. 
In such a situation one idea does not serve as a stimulus 
to another, hence the latter does not emerge to conscious- 
ness. Sometimes, however, the associative links are 
present and yet we fail to recall what we want. Thus 
at times we fail to recall at the moment required the name 
of some person whom we know well.* In the examination 
hall sometimes we write wrong answers to a question, 
but we are reminded of the right answer as soon as we get 
out of the hall That we had not forgotten the matter 
we tried to remember is proved by the fact that we re- 
member the same thing later Obviously the presence 
of some interference or inhibition is responsible for the 
difficulty m recall Most of these disturbances are of an 
emotional nature Fear may paralyse recall Anxious 
self-consciousness, or stage fright, has prevented the recall 
of many a well learnt speech, and interfered with the 
skilful performance of many a well trained actor. 

The teacher has to bear this fact well in mind. While 
teaching As much as possible natural conditions should 

*A few days ago an old pupil of mine came to me. In the course 
of conversation he asked me the names of the brilliant students of the 
last year’s hatch I gave him the names of all except of the only person 
■who has always been corresponding with me since his departure from 
the college. As a matter of fact the only person whose name I was 
anxious to communicate to the visitor was the very man whose name I 
was forgetmg As soon as the visitor departed the name emerged to 
consciousness The name was Brahma Swarup Gupta. I had associated 
his name in my mind with God which the word “Brahma” in Sanskrit 
means 

(Woodworth Psychology p 355). 
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be secured. One of the reasons why our ordinary public 
examinations are condemned, is that they create an arti- 
ficial atmosphere of emotional excitement for boys Hence 
they no longer remain the exact measure of the ability o f 
the pupils. In intelligence testmg (the new type of exa- 
minations) the examiner while administering the test has 
to take the greatest precaution against emotional distur- 
bances m the minds of the pupils. The result of a test 
may be absolutely vitiated due to the presence of some 
excitement 

The presence of a distraction m the mind also acts 
as an interference to recall When there are two responses 
connected with a stimulus, neither of them may come 
up to the mind with an assurance of certainty at the 
presence of the stimulus. Each one of the responses 
interferes with the other m its emerging to consciousness.* 
Even when one of them succeeds, there is the presence 
of the doubt with regard to its accuracy. 

Doubt is a great distraction When one is trying to 
recall anything and doubt comes in one fails to recall it. 
It puts one on the wrong track, and in a state of doubt 
the greater the effort one makes in. recall the greater would 
be the strength of the interference. Hence in such a state 
of mind one should give up making effort The matter 
should be dropped for a while and one should come back 
to it afresh. The interference by this time would have 
automatically died out The wrong associations which 


*The phenomenon of interference of a respond duo to the association 
of a stimulus with two 1 espouses is very well demonstrated m the case 
of reflexes “If you tickle a dog’s back just behind his shoulders he will 
raise his paw and go thiough scratching movements The paw that is 
to be lifted can be determined by scratching one side of the spine You 
can make the dog alternate from one foot to the other by merely swift by 
changing your tickling from one side of the spine to the other If, how- 
ever, you tickle both sides at once, you get an mterfeience and it is 
quite likely that the dog will not raise either paw.”— Morgan Gilliland. 
An Introduction to Psychology, p 49 
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were awakened in a state of doubt wid disappear and the 
right ones appear “When in trying to solve any sort of 
problem, you find yourself in a rut, about the only escape 
is to back off, rest up, and make an entirely fresh start 
Teachers should not keep on confounding boys when they 
find that the latter have gone on the wrong track When 
a child is again and agam fading to get the proper answer 
of a particular exercise in mathematics, let him leave the 
work, and do something else or play. Then let him take 
the task up He will do better then. 

In this connection let us emphasise the importance 
of auto-suggestion Just as auto-suggestion is responsible 
for many of our victories or fadures m life, so too is it true 
in the case of any one of our mental acts “He can who 
thinks he can ” We have to realise the truth of this 
proverb in the case of remembermg To have confidence 
in one’s powers is to win three-fourth of the victory. The 
easy and confident mood wards off all doubt and distrac- 
tions Then the works proceed on smoothly “In extempore 
speaking go a head confidently, avoid worry and self- 
consciousness, and, full of your subject, trust to your ideas 
to recall the words as needed Once carried away with 
his subject, a speaker may surprise himself by his own 
fluency” | The writer knows many students fading m 
examinations not due to lack of knowledge but due to 
lack of confidence.! 

••‘Woodworth. • Psychology , p 356 

f Woodworth Psychology, p 356 

JThe writer particularly remembers the ease of a lady who was 
much above the average m intelligence and worked hard to pass a degree 
examination. But as she used to reach the examination hall, she would 
get nervous and all her ideas will evaporate out of her brain, at times she 
would collapse so entirely that she came out of the hall half 
unconscious On the other hand there are cases of students who read 
very little but find their names pretty near the top m the examination 
results Their success mainly depends on the training of their emotions 
and a cultivation of a general healthy out-look on life Students 
should be taught to trust themselves and their powers 
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RECOGNITION 

Recognition as the word suggests is knowing the 
object again. The object present to consciousness is 
characterised by the awareness that it is known a second 
time There are degrees of recognition “At its minimum 
it is simply a feelmg of familiarity with the object , at 
its maximum it is locatmg the object precisely in your 
auto-biography ”* Thus complete recognition requires 
localising what is recalled or known in one’s past 
experience. 

A_ person’s power of recognition is much larger than 
bis power of recall. We may not be able to recall the 
original setting in which a particular experience occurred 
and yet may be able to recogmse it We see a man and 
know that he is so and so, though we may not be able to 
recall when we saw him before oi how we come to know 
him The baby recogmses persons though it may not 
develop the power of recall The recognition voca- 
bulary of any person is always much greater than the 
number "of words we use in speakmg or writing We 
recognise names that we can not recall. 

We can recall an experience when it is deeply impressed 
in the mmd and tied with many associations. This is not 
necessary for recognition, A feelmg of familiarity is 
created by noticing athmgeyenonceT'^The child’s power 
ofrecogmsmg words and objects develops by the casual 
impressions it receives. This creates the apperceptive 
mass which enables him to understand new situations. 
To test a child’s memory we should not only measure his 
power of recall but his power of recogmtion also. In 
the past memory training consisted mainly m developing 
the power of recall. Little attention was paid to develop- 
ing his general apperceptive mass. Hence the tests also 


^Woodworth. : Psychology, p 357. 
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tested the power of reproducing what is learnt This 
promoted rote learning The real capacity of a person 
could not be Judged, for in such an examination the rote 
learner can secure as high marks as the person who has 
understood the subject and has a vast apperceivmg power 
The new type of examination, tests the recognition power 
of the child, hence it tests his power of apperceivmg new 
situations. In life it is the latter that counts for success 
more The student who has read twenty books may not 
be able to secure such high marks as the one who has 
mastered or crammed one text book But m the long 
run the former student will do far better. He cannot recall 
many ideas but he is familiar with a very larger number , 
this will enable him to judge aright m many trymg 
situations. 


OBLIVISCENCE AND REMINISCENCE 

Forgettmg is usually due either to lack of interest^ 
or lapse of time Experiments have been performed to 
measure oblmscence as it occurs with lapse of time. 
Ebbinghaus is the pioneer of the movement m making 
such experiments. He used non-sense syllables for his 
experiments m order to eliminate the element of mterest. 
The result of the experiments show that after 20 minutes 
72% of the material learnt is remembered , after one hour 
44% ; after 9 hours 36% , after 30 days 21% Thus 
forgettmg is most rapid immediately after learning Then 
gradually the curve of obliviscenee gets flat and never 
reaches the base line So there is something retained m 
the mind for all time. Our memory of a mental event 
is never altogether lost From this two conclusions 
follow : — 

1. Revision of a thing is most economic m memorising 
it immediately after the material is learnt. We should 
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make children recapitulate what is learnt immediately 
after they have finished learning 

2 We should never think that if the child cannot 
remember a fact it is altogether lost from the mind. The 
forgotten fact, as James pomts out, may still count, it has 
a power of colouring or charactensmg future experiences. 


Along with oblmscence that takes place with the 
lapse of time, remimscence also takes place. Ballard’s 
experiment shows that more is recalled after two- days 
than on the same day. He gave a large number of school 
children ‘the Loss of Royal George’ by Cowper to be com- 
mitted to memory They were allowed 13 minutes to 
learn it, after which time the books were collected and 
they were asked to recite the poem. One boy was able 
to do the whole of it, i e 36 lmes and the average number 
of lines for the class was 27 6. After two days he again 
visited the school unexpectedly and the boys were asked 
to write down the poem. Eight of the boys wrote out 
the whole poem correctly and the average number of 
lines for the class was 30 6. This experiment seems to 
contradict the conclusions with regard to oblmscence 
arrived at by Ebbmghaus viz that forgettmg is most 
rapid immediately after learning But actually, however, 
it is not so. The children appearing m the test of Ballard 
had the opportunity of recapitulating the material learnt 
m the very course of the first test When they appeared 
for the second test they had already the advantage of once 
recapitulating the material which they were asked to 
reproduce after a lapse of time. Row m the case of re- 
miniscence, it is true, when we remember the poem learnt 
a second time some new elements are revived which did 
not come to consciousness when remembermg was 
attempted the first time. Hence it was possible for eight 
boys to remember the entire poem and for the class to 
raise the average score from 27 6 to 30 6. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MEMORY 

In the light of what is said above we may now again 
review the question whether we can improve memory by 
conscious efforts The people m the past believed that 
memory is one of the faculties of the mind and its general 
improvement may be helped by exercismg it in any special 
direction Sir J G Fitch says, “So it would tram my 
memory if I learnt the leading article of this mornmg 
Times by heart, ox the names of all the senior wranglers 
from the beginning of the century.” Such a view is the 
origin of the theory of the formal training The mmds 
of the students were ’stuffed with much useless matter 
m the belief that they develop a supposed power of the 
mind The experiments of modern psychologists, Thorn- 
dike* and others, have exploded the truth of this theory. 
For instance one who has committed a number mf., poems 
to heart may find some ease m committing to hegydia new 
poem also, but it will not help him in comrp,lttmg,*>ta 
memory some formula of Chemistry or other scientific fact,?. 
The possibility of improving memory through tr ainin g is 
discussed in the wider problem of Transfer of Training 

According to the theory of Thorndike, known as 
Common Element Theory, one learnmg helps m memorising 
another only m so far as the second contams elements 
that are common with the first It in no way helps the 
memorising of dissimilar facts. Now it is generally recog- 
nised as Raymont pomts out, that “improvement of 
memory is to be sought, not m rote learning but in clear 
thinking, orderly arrangement lively interest and close 
attention.”* The interest with which a thing is learnt 
and the formation of the associative links among the ideas 
of the mind determine recall Interest very much 
depends upon apprehension of the meaning. It has been 
foun d that m assages with, meaning are Jearnt m uch more 
rapidly than jnonsensg syllables. The former also get 
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knit together with, other ideas of the mmd Hence appre- 
hension of meaning is a great aid to memory In order 
that a fact may be well remembered by the boys, the 
teacher has to create interest m it, explain its meaning 
fully to them, associate it with a number of other facts. 

METHODS OF MEMORISING 

The usual method that a school boy adopts for learning 
a subject is of committing it to memor y by. rote Teachers 
m the past encouraged it, but this method is really a bad 
one. It is bad because the newly gained experience, is 
not woven into the texture of our consciousness __ Asso- 
ciative links are not formed between the new idea and the 
oldTones T This is done by reflection, that is, by comparing 
one idea with another, contrasting it with a third and 
assigning it a place m our mental system Repetition to 
some__extent deepens impression, hence it is a factor m 
recall . but the more important factors are interest and 
associatio ns that exist between one idea and another Rote 
learning kills interest and so there is a great expenditure 
of mental energy required m learnmg Further, m order 
to recall an idea to mmd it is necessary that it should have 
been previously associated with other ideas, for, these 
latter serve as promptings m recalling the idea learnt. 

Various systems of mnemonics have been devised 
by people to help memory. Dates are learnt by making 
letters stand for figures. Thus the wor d ‘sharp’ is made 
to stand for the year 1649 — the year of the"’cl!eath of king 
CharlesJ of England. Here ‘s’ stands for 1 — c h’ for 6 ; 
V for 4 , and ‘p’ for 9 Vowels have no meaning but they 
are added to make a suitable word which by its meamng 
would help m reminding of the event of the death. ‘Sharp’ 
here reminds us of the sharp weapon used for beheading 
the King Charles I. This may remind children of his 
death Similarly scientists devise their own mnemonics — 
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the word ‘vibgyor’ is made to stand for the seven colours 
that constitute the ray of white light 

All these, however, are mechanical aids to memory. 
The best mnemonic is really the scientific methods of studying 
a subject When a new experience classified and arranged 
in a particular order, is found out as an instance of a general 
law, then it is easily recalled 

Methods oe memorising a poem — We have pointed 
above that repetition helps memorising Repetition has 
m its favour the factor of frequency Hence one of the 
methods of learning a poem or a connected prose piece 
is to repeat the poem or the piece as often as possible 
The vocabulary of a new language is also often acquired 
in this way Distributed repetition , however, is to be 
, preferred to continued repetition for a long time Learning, 
that is to say, should be Spaced rather than unspaced. 
Experimental evidence goes m favour of the former method 
The adjoining table gives the conclusion of Jost* with 
regard to his experiment on spaced and unspaced learning 

Spaced and unspaced learning 

Distribution of 24 readings Total score of B Total score of M. 
8 readings a day for 3 days 18 17 

6 „ „ 4 , 39 31 

2 „ 12 , 53 55 

Here the widest distribution gives the best result. 
This is due to the fact that the factors of recency and 
interest are on the side of spaced learning rather than 
unspaced learning Continued repetition makes the 
work boring, the interest is killed and attention flags. 
Hence learning becomes slow and requires more energy. 
Then m spaced learnmg there is the advantage of 


♦Woodworth. ; Psychology , p 342. 
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freshness One can always learn better when one is 
fresh than when one is tired We have to take another 
fact into consideration also Spaced learning gives time 
for the assimilation of the subject matter learnt The nerve 
tissues grow to the modes in which they are exercised This 
fact itself accounts for speedy learning through the spaced 
method. 

Measurement qe Individual Retentivity . — 
Various experiments have been made m modern times 
to test the retentive power of mdividuals Usually non- 
sense syllables are employed to test it These are learning 
and saving method, prompting method and scoiing method. 

In the learning and saving method certain number 
of non-sense syllables are shown to the person and then 
he is asked to recall at once Any time saved indicates 
the time saved m learning them In the prompting method 
after some syllables have been read by a person a number 
of times, he is asked to recall them. Promptings are given 
whenever he fails m recalling the syllables In the scoring 
method the syllables are put in rhymes It has been found 
that the prompting method is the most efficacious one in 
retaining impressions It surely helps recall better. We 
become efficient m doing the thing that we practise In 
learning by the prompting method, we are required to 
practise the very same kind of activity that would be 
required at the time of the final recall 

Learning by whole and part methods — A poem 
may be learnt by one of the following methods — the entire 
method , the part method, and the mixed method 

The entire method is used when one tries to learn the 
poem by reading the whole ofi it at a time, whereas in 
the case of part method one tries to learn it stanza-wise. 
The merit of the entire method consists m the fact that 
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the last word of the first stanza becomes connected with 
the first word of the next The mind therefore easily 
passes from one stanza to another m the process of recalling 
it Moreover the connected sense of the whole piece also 
helps m recall 

Let us take the following three stanzas of a poem — 

Is thy cup of comfort wasting ? 

Rise and share it with thy friend. 

And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee to the end. 

Love divine shall fill thy storehouse, 

Or thy handful still renew , 

Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two 

For the heart grows rich m giving , 

All its wealth is living gram . 

Seeds which mildew m the garner, 

Scattered fill with gold the plain. 

It is necessary m order to recall the poem that the 
word “end” of the first stanza should naturally remmd 
“Love” of the second , similarly “two” of the second 
should remmd “For” of the third In the entire or whole 
method this naturally happens as these words become 
associated with each other by contiguity. This does not 
happen in the case of the part method, which consists in 
learning a poem stanzawise. 

In the case of this method the last word of a stanza, 
by the law of contiguity, gets associated with the first 
word of the very same stanza It then becomes difficult 
to cut off this association and substitute a new one in its 
place. The 'entire method/ however, is useful only when 
the poem is not very long. There is another disadvantage 
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from which, it suffers It lacks the incentive which one 
gets from appreciating one’s own success m mastering a 
certain part of the poem. If the poem is committed to 
memory m parts, the appreciation of partial success by 
the individual will itself lead him on to continued effort 

The Mixed Method is a combination of the entire 
method and the part method In some cases this method 
has been found to be the most useful A stanza may be 
committed to memory and then one may proceed on to 
the next, after it the two stanzas may be read together 
and thus the whole poem may be learnt in this way. But 
very often this involves the repetition of easi er port ions 
hence there is _needless loss jof time The second form in 
which this mixe<Tmethod is used" is that of reading a poem 
up to the place where the difficulty occurs, then to master 
this difficulty by repetition and then proceed on further 
with the previously learnt part 

An oft-quoted experiment by Pyle and Synder may 
be cited m this connection A young man took two 
passages, each of 240 lines, from the same poem to be 
memorised one by the part method and another by the 
whole method He worked for thirty-five minutes each 
day. In the case of one passage he took 30 lmes per day to 
be memorised and then the whole was reviewed till it could 
be recited In the case of another passage 3 readings 
of the whole poem were made per day till it could be recited. 
The time spent m the first case was 431 minutes (distri- 
buted over 12 days with 39 minutes work), while the time 
required to learn by the second method was 348 minutes 
(distributed over 10 days) Thus we find eighty-three 
minutes were saved by the second method, that is, there 
was a gam of twenty percent by the whole method as 
against the part method The factor of meanmg and 
mterest are on the side of the whole method, besides having 
the advantage of proper associations. 
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Learning by Recitation method — -Learning with 
the help of recitation brings more profitable results than 
without recitation One should give a part of the time to 
go through mentally what one has learnt before taking the 
next item to be learnt or continually repeating the matter 
without reviewing one’s achievement This fact has been 
experimentally established Recitation brings encourage- 
ment It practises one m the act of recall which is the 
mam purpose of learning One knows where one’s weak- 
ness lies and tries to ( master the points where there are 
lapses. Self-assurance which recitation brmgs removes the 
element of uncertainty lingering at the time of recall * 

ABNORMAL FORGETTING 

Forgetting has been usually thought of as due to 
the fadmg away of impressions received from experience 
of reality. Ijkis -djue to lack of .interest Psycho-analys- 
tists, however, have brought m a new theory to explain 
some peculiar phenomena of forgetting which could not 
be explained by the old theory of fading away of the 
impressions or loss of interest Forgetting may not be 
always due to lack of interest m the forgotten material ; 
there may be ample mterest in it, yet due to the inward 
working of the mind the material may not come upto 
consciousness when required, that is, there are several cases 
of active forgettmg or managing to forget in our life 

Usually we are unable to distinguish these from those 
cases where sheer obhviscence or lack of interest is the 
cause Psycho-analysis deals mainly with abnormal 

* “Forgettmg is slower when relationships and connections have 
been found m the material than when the learning has been by rote. 
Forgettmg is slower after active recitation than when the mere passive 
receptive method of study has been employed Forgettmg is slower 
after spaced than after unspaced study, and slower after whole learning 
than after part learning” — W oodvfovth-Psychology, 
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cases, but it is these cases that help us to understand the 
nature of the process that goes on m the normal mind 
For psycho-analysis the difference between the normal 
and the abnormal is only relative , for every one of us m 
certain circumstances behave as abnormal beings. But 
we seldom become conscious of our abnormalities as we 
always try to rationalise them. 

In cases of abnormal or significant forgetting, there 
is interest in the forgotten material but it lies m its not 
being recalled to consciousness Here it is the uncons- 
cious that withholds the material Yery often the conscious 
thought of a man deceives him with regard to his real in- 
clinations Similarly his conscious behaviour may be 
highly deceptive to others For instance a man may be 
very particular m showing all due formality of respect 
to his superior officer, yet if he really hates him, he would 
make mistakes or forget to do certain things that would 
annoy him or would mean disregard of him In this way 
many slips and omissions are made by us The uncons- 
cious would not be compelled to do things which it dislikes 
The conscious mind of the man does not know the cause 
of these , when an explanation is asked of his mistakes, 
he rationalises the acts In cases of abnormal forgetting' 
it is a hidden desire that becomes active and causes the 
phenomena of obliviscence 

A few illustrations, perhaps, will make the matter 
clear Supposing you are going out for a walk , a friend 
of yours hands over a letter to you to be dropped in a 
letter-box that you may find on the road Now supposing 
you love to do the service to him, then surely you will 
remember the posting of the letter, though you may be 
talking with others on several subjects and the idea of 
posting the letter may be quite out of your mind till the 
letter-box-stand comes. But in case you grudge the service, 
and have simply accepted to do it for the sake of formality 
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ox decorum, tlie chances are that you will forget to do the 
work The letter may be handed over to you by one 
whose annoyance may mean much if he came to know 
that the letter was not dropped in the box Yet if the 
unconscious grudges the service a sudden obliviscence 
comes on you * 

Persons who have a sense of their own superiority 
forget many points of courtesy which they are required 
to do to their superiors m social status, for mstance, saluting 
properly or standing up One can find out the inward 

*The author noted a case of abnormal forgetting It is fiesh to 
memory Once I sent my ward to a school to enquire of the address 
of a student who lives at Gorakhpur He was told clearly to 
whom he had to go and what his mission was He remembered it well 
till he entered the gate of the school When he reached the class m 
which the student read he found that he had forgotten the name of the 
student The class was just then, dispersed Then he went to the 
lodge where the student was expected to be found To his disappoint- 
ment, he learnt that the boy had left that lodge Just then the name 
came to his consciousness But he returned without fulfilling the mission 

In this case, the sublet did not really want to go out I learnt 
that he was busy m solving his problems on Mathematics and my asking 
him to go out surely was an interruption to his studies But as he did 
not like to refuse going, he went to the school, all the while thinking 
of the name of the boy but forgot it when the moment came when he 
should have remembei ed it 

In another case a veiy conscientious person and one reputed for 
his punctuality forgot to come in time to a meeting of which he was 
the president He told the audience that he was sitting in the hall where 
dramatic performances were going on There was not enough light 
at the place where he was sitting, hence he could not ascertain the time 
by his watch He also said that it was for the first time that he 
was unpunctual The writer, too, was present in the meeting and this 
last remark at once made him look for an explanation of the un-usual 
phenomenon In course of time it came to hght that the president had 
no inclination to be present at the meeting He was compelled to do 
so due to circumstances which would have made his position awkward 
had he been absent The speaker, who was to address the audience 
that day, had views on the subject on which he was to speak, that were 
not quite palatable to the president further he had been invited to 
speak without the knowledge of the man who was to preside Yet 
the presence of the president was necessary to show honour to the speaker 
Henee arose the mistake as well as the tendency to rationalise the act. 
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working of a man’s mind by tbe omissions be makes even 
as we can do so by bis commissions. Freud cites tbe case 
of a lady wbo forgot absolutely tbe face of a man whom sbe 
intensely loved formerly and wbo bad not responded to 
ber love Here tbe abnormality is marked — it was caused 
by tbe bidden complex of hatred whose coming to tbe 
conscious plane would have been unbearably painful * 
'The phrase “managing to forget” is very significant of tbe 
nature of tbe phenomena of abnormal forgettmg 

How tbe emergence of an idea to consciousness is 
prevented by tbe unconscious is known from tbe cases 
of psycho-analysis m which Jung used bis “word associa- 
tion-method” Tbe subject is given a word and be is asked 
to tell whatever immediately comes to bis mind There 
is a stopwatch which regulates tbe time In normal 
cases tbe usual associations with tbe word call up to tbe 
mind within tbe prescribed time But m abnormal cases 
there is delay and the usual associations do not come up , 
that is, there is active withholding of an idea from coming 
to consciousness When tbe subjects have been further 
analysed by the clue thus supplied, it was invariably found 
that there was *a repressed feeling or a complex which 
prevented tbe working of tbe normal association 

Here is an example from Jung and Peterson 

Tbe stimulus word, tbe responses given and tbe times 
are noted below , 

*Bhndness may be caused by a repressed complex Dumville 
cites, an example where the xepressed complex brought about blindness 
“It is said of a man who came to hate his wife intensely, but who m 
his conscious life was too much influenced by the desire of appearmg 
respectable to think of divorce or separation, that he actually became 
blind This was the only way the Titan could find after a long struggle 
of banishing from sight the hateful creature ” Here the repressed com- 
plex brought about a bodily disablement Mental disablement in the 
form of amnesia would similarly occur when the lepressed impulse is 
Very strong Dissociations of personahty also occur due to the same 
-cause They are but extreme cases of forgettmg 
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Stimulus word 

Reaction word 

Time in seconds 

I 

Head 

Hair 

1 4 

2 

Green 

Meadow 

1 6 

3 

Water 

Deep 

5 0 

4 

Stick 

Knife 

1 6 

5. 

Long 

Table 

1 2 

6. 

Ship 

Sink 

3 4 

7 

Ask 

Answer 

1 6 

8 

Wool 

Knit 

1 6 

9 

Spiteful 

Friendly 

1 4 

10. 

Lake 

Water 

4 0 

11 

Sick 

Well 

1 8 

12. 

Ink 

Black 

1 2 

13 

Swim 

Gan Swim 

3 8 


Now the stimulus words 3, 6, 10, 13, get lengthened 
reaction time for response, and there is a peculiar response 
for 13 

The delay is due to a complex which is connected 
with water There is a desire to withhold the response 
which might give c'lue to the mner desire Sometimes 
such responses are given as are absolutely disconnected 
with the normal associations of a word The giving of a 
stray response shows that the normal associations, deter- 
mining recall, are not working. In the normal course 
things are called to the mind which are related to the 
stimulus word either by way of contiguity, similarity or 
contrast Where none of these exist the suspicion is 
roused that there is active forgetting or the normal idea 
is being withheld In such cases the subjects are hypno- 
tised and the exact nature of the complex is ascertained * 

*Here as an example of active forgetting cited by Dumville from 
'the Value of Psycho-analysis to Edudiaon' by Mary Chadwick 
in which the abnoimakty is very much pronounced 

“A httle girl of rune had grave difficulties in acquiring the French 
language and seemed quite incapable of remembering any rule foi the 
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The great achievement of modem psychology consists 
in showing the fact, that memory is no mere mechanical 
process and that much depends upon the conations and 
the affections of a man A disturbance in the conative 
and affective life leads to disturbances m memory or brings 
about forgetfulness, whereas if there is harmony m our 
mental life there will not be abnormal forgetting and 
memory will prove serviceable to the ego or the dominant 
personality 


formation of the plural It must heie be mentioned that she had a 
little brother about four years younger than herself Until his arrival, 
she had enjoyed the entire attention of her parents, and perhaps rathei 
more than usual, having been a delicate child This little brother had 
been a quite amusing child, his sister’s double and staunch ally, doing 
all she wished, following her lead m every possible way But during 
that summei his attitude changed , a greatei independence asseited 
itself, and instead of being his sister’s shadow, he established himself 
her rival for the admiration, applause and love of relations and friends 
What is still more interesting, at the time when the French difficulty 
was at its height he manifested this rivalry openly, by asking guests 
assembled for a luncheon paity, whether they would prefer wine from a 
bottle marked with his 01 hissistei’s name, when he was playing with 
a toy railway -station refreshment trollery All this time the little girl 
was sleeping badly and hei emotional state was seriously distuibed 
Presently she volunteered information about her dieams which was 
all too significant She frequently dreamt that all her fnends and re- 
lations were dead and she alone left ahve Heie the psycho-analyst 
learnt the secret of the impossibility to form a French plural. The 
child wanted no plural, other people weie distasteful to her dead 
which to the child mind means gone away — -only she herself was to 
be left, the singula > and first person at that ” 

The knowledge of such phenomena is of very great value to 
a teacher Very often the difficulty m learning a subject is not the 
difficulty of the subject but it may be due to the formation of certain 
complexes It may be due to unsympathetic treatment of the child 
by the teacher, or due to a poor opinion of the teacher himself or a posi- 
tive hatred against him Pfister says, “It often happens that an aversion 
to a certain subject or to several of them can he removed by analysis 
One boy was not able to learn mathematics and languages because his 
father kept insisting that he should study them, but m natural science 
and manual training which m his case were associated with his mother 
he did excellent work In uncoveimg the father-complex, psycho- 
analysis enlisted the excellent abilities of the boy m the interest of the 
formerly hated subjects” — (Quoted by Dey Man’s Unconscious Oonfici — 
Pages 278) 
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Such, phenomena point to the clear duty of the teacher 
to see that unpleasant associations do not develop in the 
mind of the child The child is likely to forget to prepare 
the task given by a teacher, who has no affection for 
him or who is not liked by the child. Feelings guide 
rememberances, and the child is likely to do nothmg 
that will please an unsympathetic teacher It has been 
seen that when a child has forgotten his exercise book, 
the reason is usually to be found m the fact that perhaps 
the work has not been done to the entire satisfaction of 
the child. Had a spirit of encouragement been kept up 
such forgetting would not have occured. Lessons that 
are associated with pam are forgotten for^ that reason 
soon. Consciousness cannot bear the idea of mm Hence 
all that is connected with it is forgotten whamrer be the 
amount of repetition that may have been done hy'the child. 

Hence the teacher ought to make his teaching pleasant 
if he wants to make it of lasting value to his students 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THINKING AND REASONING. 

In the previous chapters we have outlined the various 
forms of cognitive activity of the human mind and we 
have tried to show how they can he developed among 
students. In the present chapter we are concerned with 
the highest form of this cognition which is known as thinking 
and reasoning \ 

Nature op Thinking * — Thinking m widest sense of 
the word involves all forms of cognition whether perceptua l, 
i maginative or conceptua l But m a restricted sense 
thinking refers to only the ideational activity of our minds. 
It may be carried on with the help of distinct images 
or it may be without them When we think with the 
help of images we usually call the activity imagination, 
when we think with the help of concepts as designated by 
words the activity is named as pure thought. Both kinds 
of activities, however, are designated as thinking when they 
result m the solution of some problem. 

Thinking is an activity of the mmd that prepares us 
in advance to meet a situation This is necessary even for 
observation and perception What a man perceives and 
what he observes is very largely determined by what he 
has been thinking, “Thinking”, say Gault and Howard, 
“is attentively analysing and arriving at an interpretation 
of an object or situation with which we are now con- 
fronted or which we anticipate, and mappmg out a course 
of action with reference to it 55 
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Man is superior to other animals m his capacity for 
better thinking He, through his power of thought, is able 
to visualise the possibilities of any course of action and he 
adjusts himself to the coming situation accordingly Animals 
learn all the time through actual trial and error. Man 
makes trial and error at the ideational level, since he has 
the capacity of superior thought It is the main purpose 
of education to develop m the mmd of the child capacity 
for independent thinking Our activities are governed by 
our thoughts, and the clearer a person thinks, the more 
refined and prudent are his actions 


TYPES OF THINKING 

(1) Associative thinking — This is to be found among 
children and undeveloped men Even animals may be 
credited with having this type of thinking The associa- 
tive thinking consists m the reawakening of a system of 
ideas which were associated together before due to actual 
experience It is a type of conditioned response The 
burnt child dreads the fire. Here associative thinking 
works The sight of the fire awakens the experience of 
pam m his mmd and so he refrains from approaching fire 
The child, when late to school, fears to be rebuked , it is 
due to associative thinking The original experience 
is reawakened when a suitable stimulus is supplied 

Some people believe that even higher animals are 
capable of associative thinking. Thus dogs do right actions 
at the bidding of their masters But they are so trained 
to it. A particular systems of signs awaken a particular 
set of experiences m their minds and the whole thing works 
-off automatically. “Thus our associative thinking follows 
the lines of past experience and learning., it is m a sense 
.governed by habit.”* 


* Gault and Harward : An Outline of Psychology, P 281 
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(2) Conceptual thinking — The real difference between 
anim al and man lies m man’s having the power of 
conceptual thought Conceptual thinking consists in. 
making use of concepts. A concept is a meaning and 
has many relations If the child fears going late 
to the school because he was punished for it he 
has done associative thinking , but if he refrains from 
doing a similar act which might annoy the teacher, 
he has done conceptual thinking The movement 
of thought m associative thinking is from A to B and 
B to 0 as originally connected In conceptual thinking, 
there is no direct approach from one idea to the other. 
There is an intermediary process of discovering a clue 
which might lead one from the problem to the solution. 

In conceptual thinking the situation that provokes 
thinking is complex and the solution too is difficult To 
understand fully its nature, we must first try to understand 
the nature of concepts, and judgments with the help of 
which conceptual thought proceeds 

THE NATURE OF A CONCEPT 

A concept is usually defined as the name of a class of 
objects or their common quahties Thus ‘horse” is a con- 
cept, so is “reddness” and “colour ” “Horse” is the name 
of a class of animals, “redness” the name of a quality found 
in common among many objects, and “colour” comprehends 
a complex notion of a number of qualities The basis of 
concepts are perceptions Percepts refer to individual 
things, concepts to classes of things 

A concept is not, however, some hypostatised entity 
existing m the mind Concept is a system of meaning. 
“To conceive an object is to apprehend it m its relationship 
to other facts of experience We have a conception of 
radium when we cantell something about its qualities as 
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a substance, the peculiar phenomena which it manifests, 
its place m the scientific scheme of things. We know it 
as a substance among other substances, its phenomena as 
related to other physical phenomena To conceive a thing 
is to know it m all its relationships It is the relational 
aspect of the objects that comes to the face when we 
discuss conceptual thought about them.”* 

The Purposive Character of the Concept — A concept is 
an instrument of thought whose mam character is to serve 
a purpose Hence the meamngs of concepts differs from 
individual to individual according to the purpose in hand. 
“What is a conception It is a teleological instrument 
It is a partial aspect of a thing which for our purpose we 
regard as its essential aspect, as the representative of the 
entire thing. In comparison with this aspect, whatever 
other properties and qualities the thing may have are 
unimportant accidents which we may without blame 
ignore But the essence, the ground of conception, varies 
with the end we have in view A substance like oil has 
as many different essences as it has uses to different indivi- 
duals One man conceives it as combustible, another as a 
lubricator, another as a food , the chemist thmks of it as 
a hydro-carbon , the furniture maker as a darkener of 
wood , the speculator as a commodity whose market- 
price to-day is this and to-morrow that The soap-boiler, 
the physicist, the clothes-scourer severally ascribe to it 
other essences in relation to their needs”f 

Anticipatory character of the Concept — The above 
truth is brought home m another way by pointing out 
that concepts are anticipatory in character They have 
a future as well as a present reference. When we see the 
knife and call it sharp, we are thinking that it will cut, 


*Gault and Howard ; An Out line of G^peral Psychology, p 27. 
•f James Principles of Psychology, Vol IT. p. 325. 
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when we say it has a beautiful handle we are thinking it as 
a precious possession to be displayed before others We 
think of things in terms of their use and future possibilities 
for us 

Kinds of Concepts — We may distinguish two kinds 
of concepts — class concepts and abstract concepts Besides 
these some people have called particular objects of sense 
or percepts also as concepts. Class concepts are the most 
universal and familiar , the concept of a chair, a book, a 
plant etc are class concepts They are generally speaking 
concrete. They denote classes of things that may be 
perceived They were called by Locke “general ideas ” 

Abstract concepts may be either simple ideas of a single 
quality found m common among many objects, or they 
may be denoting a complex group of qualities ‘Redness’ 
belongs to the former class, and ‘virtue’, ‘justice’ belong 
to the latter class Dumville has called the former ‘ abstract 
ideas' and the latter ‘ generic ideas' 

FORMATION OF CONCEPTS. 

The child forms concepts through abstraction of 
common qualities and a synthesis of them so as to create 
a new meaning The child begins to have concepts before 
he is aware that he is having any The growth of concept 
is the growth of meamng attached to a particular object of 
thought When a child observes different kinds of dolls 
and notes that they are all called by a particular name, 
he forms the concept of the doll in general He was 
previously aware of his own doll but seemg other dolls, 
he finds that though they differ m many ways they are 
all called by the same name Further, for the child they 
are all things to play with This common quality is abs- 
tracted by the child unknowingly and the concept of doll 
thus stands for any thing that can be played with. 
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The concepts of simple qualities likewise come through 
abstraction and comparison Thus the concept of black 
comes as a result of observing many black objects and 
comparing them with those having other colours Here 
we find, as m the previous case, the analysis is followed 
by synthesis Blackness is observed and analysed as it is 
found m different objects by abstracting it from other 
qualities and i^hen it is designated by a name 

The Concept op Number — The concept of number 
illustrates m full the various mental operations as they 
are gone through m the formation of concepts. Let us 
examine it m some detail 

The concept of number is an example of abstraction 
done with the gathering of experience The first requisite 
is the use of words The actual use of words very often 
precedes the acquisition of the concept which the words 
denote The child learns to say one , two } three , four first by 
imitation and often without attention to objects being 
counted Then he gives attention to the objects and 
numbers form a part of their connotatio ns. After a large 
amount of experience he no longer pays attention to the 
things counted but attends to the idea denoted by the 
words. Thus he gets abstract ideas of number. 

Here the essential step m arrivmg at abstract notions 
is oonrpariso n. He notices different objects bearing likeness 
in 'some respect He isolates the varying concommitants 
The use of words helps m this process of isolation or thinking 
of one quality apart from the rest .The greater the varia- 
tion of objects counted, the more easy would it be for 
the idea of number to emerge to consciousness 

There are two fundamental modes of comparison on 
which idealisation depends — the method, of difference and 
the method of agreement The former draws attention 
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to a peculiar quality by the fact' of its being uniquely 
present m certain things only, whereas the latter makes 
possible for us to concentrate attention on a quality be- 
cause it recurs so often It is through such comparison 
that all abstract ideas — such as ‘courage/ ‘candor/ ‘dignity’ 
etc are built The teacher who wants to help his pupils 
m arriving at abstract ideas has to make use of both the 
methods Thus m enabling children to form a clear idea 
of porous substances, the teacher will take two kinds of 
substances — those that suck up water and those that do 
not — say, a piece of chalk and a piece of stone After this 
he may take many substances that are porous — blottmg 
paper, lamp- wick, sponge etc and make the children note 
the quality m which they are alike This will enable 
them to have a clear idea of 'porosity of substances 

In the beginning the teacher has always to enable the 
child to take help of the concrete to arrive at abstractions 
Without the concrete the abstraction would mean nothing , 
the word denoting the concept would be an empty sound. 
But as the child grows and his concepts develop, the 
abstract ideas themselves ought to be regarded as con- 
crete facts Human mind is ever ascendmg into higher 
and higher abstractions Thus ‘yellow,’ ‘blue,’ ‘red’ are 
abstractions from actual objects, ‘colour’ is more abstract 
than ‘yellow,’ ‘blue/ ‘red’ etc The higher the abstract 
idea the more comprehensive will it be Thus ‘quality,’ 
comprehends colours and other qualities The teacher 
should not unnecessarily take the child to the concrete 
when he can grasp abstract concepts 

Abstract Ideas of Relations — To arrive at the 
abstract ideas of relations is much more difficult than to 
arrive at the abstract ideas of qualities In the latter 
case there is something on which attention is fixed ‘White- 
ness’ and ‘greenness’ are available to perception as 
white and green objects But relations as ‘higher’ and 
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‘smaller 5 are not available to such, perception. The same 
thing may be big or small as it is apprehended m relation 
to other things, whereas the same thmg cannot be 
green and blue at the same time. Again relation requires 
forms whereas qualities are absolutely abstracted from 
the objects m which they inhere Hence ideas of relation 
develop m the child later than abstract ideas of qualities * 
Among less civilized people there are no words for many 
kinds of relations , this shows that apprehension of these 
relations requires a more developed state of the mmd The 
teacher has to be very careful m communicating to the 
child ideas of relations He has to take many concrete 
instances m order that the relations may be grasped by 
the child They ought to emerge to his consciousness out 
of his own thinking upon the experienced objects Such 
ideas as ‘ratio 5 , ‘proportion 5 are grasped by the child only by 
working many sums involving ratio and proportion The 
teacher’s skill lies not m telling the relations as they exist 
m two forms but m makmg children discover the relation 
for themselves The teacher has to give the name. 

The Importance of Words — Words stabilise the 
concepts and make them available for future use Most 
psychologists agree with regard to the fact that thinking 
cannot get on without the help of per ceptB >ima ges or words. 
Some psychologists beheve that thoughtmay go on without 
images or words , but this does not minimise the importance 
of the use of words m the early stages of thinking Accord- 

* “The child learns to say ‘This apple is bigger than that one,’ 
‘My father is bigger than my mothei,’ ‘‘The dog is bigger than the cat’ 
and the meaning of the word bigger becomes gradually clearer. But it 
is perhaps never so clearly separated in thought from the context m 
which it occurs as white and black or similar other abstract ideas can 
be. The very form bigger demands some words at each end before one 
thinks of definite meaning, while such words as white or black, though 
of course, equally artificial in reality when used alone, calls up a defi- 
nite meaning even without context This difficulty in the way of 
complete abstraction is not surprising when it is remembered that a 
relation only holds between two or more terms and it ceases to exist 
if terms disappear” — Dumville . Fundamentals of Psychology, p. 135 
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ing to Max Muller, there can be no thought without 
language. Hence the better the mastery over words, the 
more stable would be the concepts of a person Clarity 
in speech brings clarity m thought If we want to have a 
thorough grasp of a subject we should express it to others 
This necessitates the use of accurate language which in 
turn brings accuracy m thought When boys are required, 
through questions, to give a connected account of their 
experience they are forced to systematise their thinking 
and make their concepts clear and accurate “A person 
who uses languages freely and well is one who has a free 
flow of thoughts. His language, indeed, as expressed 
either m speech or books, is the chief, often the only, 
means whereby we become acquainted with his thoughts ”* 

Primitive people have very few words to express their 
thoughts , civilized people make use of a large number 
of words “The history of the development of the language 

of the race is the history of the growth of the intelligence 
Man’s superiority over the lower animals can be explained* 
almost completely on the basis of language. Language 
keeps pace with the growth of civilization The same is 
true m the life of the mdividual At first the infant deals 
only with the concrete, later, with ideas and language. 
Education consists to some extent m the growth of language 
habits The best single measure of the intelligence of cm 
individual is the size of his vocabulary Nations that are 
advanced m thoughts have large number of words to express 
them If the size of the vocabulary of any language is 
small, it shows the people speaking that language have not 
thought of many things which other people have thought. 
They are at a low level of ideation and thus are less civilized. 
It is pointed out by William James that nations that have 
no words to express certam virtues do not have those 
virtues. 


* Dumville . Fundamentals of Psychology, p. 127, 
f Morgon and G-illiland ‘ An Introduction to Psychology, p 283. 
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JUDGMENT. 

Nature of Judgment — When one idea is referred to 
another m thought the result is a judgment The ideas 
may be concrete or abstract The whole of the process 
of forming concepts involves making of judgments , con- 
versely concepts make judgments easy and significant. 
Such statements as ‘the cow is black,’ ‘the grass is green,’ 
‘the wall is white’ are called judgments They express a 
relation between two ideas, one concrete and the other 
abstract The child is making judgments from the time 
he begins to frame abstract ideas “Indeed concepts and 
judgments are different aspects of the same process The 
forming of concepts itself involves judgment, whether 
expressed or understood , and, conversely judgments 
always involve the use of some previously formed ideas 
When we think of the result of the process of cognition 
we use the term conception, when we think of the act itself 
we call it judgment 

Judgments make our ideas clear If the idea refers 
to a particular object, the child gets better knowledge of it 
through description of the object m a series of judgments 
Judgment m its initial stage is an act of discrimination of 
an object from other objects The vague and indefinite 
knowledge is made clear and definite through the process 
of discrimination required m making judgments The 
latter process of thought — apperception and association, 
are also accomplished through judgments The more we 
require a child to think about an object 1 e to form judg- 
ments, the clearer does his idea of the object become 
Here language is of very great help Children should be 
asked to describe an object they have seen or to explain 
to the class what they understand by a particular concept 
not merely because it fixes a certain amount of information 


*Dumville Fundamentals of Psychology, p. 137. 
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in the mmd, but also because it makes their ideas richer 
and more definite and fosters m them habits of carefully 
observing facts and properly understandmg what they 
hear We seldom discover our own ignorance about any 
subject till we are required to explain it to others 

Relation of Judgment to Concepts — -As a result 
of the process of judgment the concepts grow By this 
process the qualities of an object are recognised As 
experience grows we become aware of the presence of new 
qualities m the same object which we came across before 
This m logical language means the denotation of the term 
remaining the same, its connotation has increased Thus a 
child may know tue dog as an animal to be fondled , but 
later, its fighting qualities or its power of catchmg thieves 
may become revealed to him His conception of the dog has 
grown as a result of his making the new judgments New 
meaning is added to the old concept. The concept some 
times gams m meaning due to the increase m the denotation 
of the term also The child is familiar with only one kind 
of dogs say the puppy When he finds that the greyhound 
and the bulldogs are also called dogs, new meaning is 
added to the old concept This time the addition has 
come through the increase m the denotation. Education 
is a process by which the child is enabled to enrich his 
concepts , this is done both by his formmg new concepts 
and by adding new meanmg to old concepts through a 
series of judgments 

The Teaching of Definition — A definition is a 
judgment that explicitly states the connotation of a 
term It is a result of examining many particular cases 
and clarifying one’s, concepts It results m the growth 
of the concept A new concept is a result of many acts 
of judgments Children should not be fed up with ready- 
made definitions A definition is of no value unless 
the person making it has had a full experience of all 
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things m question. He should himself recognise the 
propriety of the definition Faulty definitions made by 
children themselves are better than perfect definitions 
given by the teacher A definition should never come at 
the beginning of the lesson, it should come at the end 
Examples should come before the rule and the particular 
before the general 


THE HERBATIAN STEPS 

The five Heibartian steps involved m teaching a lesson 
keep m view the fundamental principle that knowledge 
grows from incoherent indefinite mass to a coherent definite 
system and that concepts which the child himself forms 
alone are useful to him Let us illustrate the procedure by 
an example from a lesson m grammar 

A teacher wants to teach an adjectival clause to the 
class Now there must be some background for the com- 
munication of this knowledge. New ideas can be enter- 
tained only on the basis of old ones. The students are 
expected to be fairly acquainted with the analysis of simple 
sentences and with the function of different parts of speech 
m grammar The teacher will take stock of this knowledge 
The introduction of the lesson will consist of a few questions 
on the abstract ideas relevant to the subject m hand 
This will, on the one hand, arouse the apperceptive mass of 
the students m their mind, and on the other, will assure 
the teacher that the boys know the preliminaries of the 
topic This stage is technically known as preparation, for 
it prepares the minds of the students for the new lesson 

This will be followed by pi esentation It will consist 
of writing examples of sentences containing adjectival 
clauses He will side by side write on the blackboard 
simple sentences containing adjectives which have the 
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•same meaning as the corresponding adjectival clauses. 
He may, for instance, frame such, sentences — 

1 A diligent boy is praised The boy, who works hard, is 
by the teacher praised by the teacher 

2. Dishonest men suffer m Men, who are dishonest, 
the long run suffer m the long run 

More examples of the above nature may be taken 
The teacher will have to think out suitable examples 
beforehand and present them m graduated difficulty 
Their arrangement will require skill on the part of the 
teacher. 

Now the teacher will institute comparison between the 
meaning and the grammatical construction of the two types 
•of sentences The boys will see that though the two 
sets of sentences have the same meamng, the words which 
are used differ The grammatical construction also differs 
The students will then be asked to pick out the words that 
are common m the two sets of sentences and also those that 
differ but have the same meamng This will lead them 
to the finding of the adjectival clause and its equivalent 
adjective m two corresponding sentences As the students 
have already learnt to recognise an adjective, they will 
easily understand what work the clause presented to them 
does and how best to name it. The idea will ‘roll out’ m 
their minds The boys know the work of an adjective, 
they will find out what work the adjectival clause does 
with the help of the above knowledge This will lead 
them on to the definition of the adjectival clause 

The students will frame their own definition and the 
teacher will simply polish it up. This step is called general- 
isation which is a result of comparison of selected examples 
Thus the students will have obtained a new abstract idea. 
They will have learnt the concept of an adjectival clause. 
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Now this concept has to be fixed m the mind and 
further clarified. This is done by asking students to pick 
out sentences containing the adjectival clauses and pointing 
out the words they qualify They will be asked to frame 
sentences of their own to illustrate adjectival clauses 
They may be asked to expand simple sentences containing 
suitable adjectives into complex sentences with adjectival 
clauses, or they may be asked to contract complex sen- 
tences with adjectival clauses into simple sentences of 
the same meaning This stage is known as application 
Its chief purpose is to clarify the new concept through use 
in different examples 

The child m course of arriving at the definition of 
an adjectival clause, has to form a series of judgments 
and make clear to himself a number of concepts The 
definition is a result of such judgments The concept thus 
becomes clear and gams meamng only through judg- 
ments Thus judgments and concepts are intimately 
related with each other The new concept is a result of 
the analytico-synthetic activity of the mmd The child 
had to abstract the common features m the sentences 
presented to him. He compared the two sets of sentences 
given at the preparation stage m order to abstract the 
quality m which the two sets differ Then he had to 
connect this quality with the new concept The result 
was a general proposition giving the nature of an adjectival 
clause. This was synthesis The synthesis was fixed 
m the mmd through application to new cases 

REASONING 

Nature oe reasoning — Reasoning is the process of 
thought by'which the concepts that one has already acquired 
are made use of for explaining concrete situations Reason-- 
mg assumes the existence of concepts and their inter- 
connections, that is, a mental structure which is capable 
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of apperceivmg new experience The higher type of 
mental activity has a dual aspect — either we are engaged 
m forming new concepts or m making use of the old ones 
The concepts, as they exist m our minds, are not isolated 
facts , they are organised m a system Now this system 
corresponds to the reality outside It is like a map of a 
country or a guide book The value of the map or the 
guide book lies m depicting m the abstract the conditions 
of reality as they are, so that we can make a ready reference 
to it to solve a new problem 

Types op reasoning — Reasoning may be deductive 
or it may be inductive Inductive reasoning aims at forming 
new concepts, deductive at their use m life situations De- 
ductive reasoning is the easier one It consists m applying 
a principle to a given case Thus when we find a large 
number of spelling mistakes m the exercise books of the 
students, we infer that the teaching of English has not 
been methodical Here we proceed from the general law 
to the particular case. A doctor sees a patient with high 
temperature and calls it a case of malaria Again he has 
applied his generalisation to the particular case in hand 

Nature oe deductive reasoning — Deductive 
reasoning externally viewed seems to be a very simple 
affair But actually it is not so In the first place the 
difficulty lies m understanding the case itself The life 
situations, to which the deductive reasoning is applied, 
are very complex and one does not understand their 
true nature unless one possesses a large stock of ideas 
with the help of which the situation can be analysed 
and grasped by the understanding The cases that the 
doctor gets are very complex Fever, for instance, may 
be due to small pox, typhoid, malaria etc 'She doctor 
has to diagnose the disease properly He has to discover 
the clue which will lead to the solution of the problem. 
The peculiar symptoms of each kind of diseases have 
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to be searched. The validity of his conclusion will depend 
on whether the clue which he found out is the right one 
An error in this will spoil the case Experienced doctors 
easily detect the symptom of the disease and thus get at 
the proper solution soon. They may not have large stock 
•of ideas, but their critical insight enables them to find 
the clue Now this clue is the middle term of deductive 
reasoning Having got it everythmg becomes easy. 

Deductive reasomng may fail either for lack of ideas 
which explain the case m hand, or for lack of ability to 
discover the middle term or the clue As the child’s 
concepts develop his power of reasomng also develops 
In order that he might explain a situation, he must have 
the apparatus with which to explain But in most cases 
the difficulty m reasomng does not consist m the lack of 
adequate stock of ideas, but their proper selection Just 
as a letter may not reach its destination because the post- 
man does not know the place of the addressee and will not 
try to find it out, or it may be due to its being handed 
over to the wrong person, so too reasoning may be wrong 
for want of the proper concept or for want of proper apper- 
ception or application of the concept The second kind of 
wrong reasoning is more common This is due to the lack 
of power of analysis Thus the mam difficulty of deductive 
reasomng, m fact of all reasoning, is the getting of the 
middle through analysis Anything or any trait may be 
taken as the middle term, but only the one that will suit 
the case m hand is requned Here ingenuity and insight 
are greatly needed 

Let us take an illustration from Gault and Howard 
to explain the procedure m deductive reasomng 
'“'Suppose, for instance, you now, for the first time, are faced 
with the necessity of showing that the interior angles of a 
triangle, taken together, are equivalent to two right angles. 
Most informally the novice may seize upon a try-try-agam 
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(trial and error) method. He may even callow enough to 
cut off the three angles of a triangle, place the original 
axis together, flushed with the edge of a table top, and the 
cut off corners m contact, the first with the second and 
second with the third, to see whether the outside edge of 
the first and the outside edge of the third will coincide 
with the table edge They do so, surely enough, but that 
is too crude Another half-blind shot at it and the novice 
is ‘completing the figure ’ He remembers having seen his 
teacher do this sort of thing on many an occasion While 
he is doing this he makes a very important discovery. He 
gams the essential insight into the situation But before 
we go on to that let us point out that, to this point analysis 
has been going on — not so wittingly as unwittingly. And 
then the insight or discovery ‘This is just another case 
of a straight line cut by a transversal ’ There is the 
middle term. There is a certain identity between the 
present situation and another that he has met hitherto. 
Here is where the memory function comes into the reasoning 
process And now it is a case of paiallels cut by a trans- 
versal, the conclusion comes with a flash For it is recalled 
that m the analogous case angle 1 and 2 are equal , (see 
Fig. 5) that the angle 3 is equal to 4 , that 5 is triumphant 
by equal to itself. That finishes it, if ABC is any triangle 


A 



Fig. 5. 
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Nature oe Inductive Seasoning — Induction pro- 
needs from the observation of particular facts of experience 
to the formulation of general laws This process of reason- 
ing is said to consist of four steps : the observation and 
analysis of facts, the formulation of a hypothesis to explain 
the facts, the verification of the hypothesis through deduc- 
tive reasoning and establishment of the law Thus there is 
common experience that all bodies lose m weight when 
emerged m water One who has carefully observed this 
phenomena, and has a keen intellectual thirst will look for 
an explanation of the phenomena He will formulate 
several working hypothesis and try them Finding that 
none of them succeeds he may come by the idea of upthrust 
though analogical reasoning from weight of a thing be- 
coming less when some one is pushing it up The 
hypothesis may suggest itself that water may also be 
pushing the thing up This may be further verified and 
the exact amount of push m each case be determined 
By weighing different kinds of solids m water and m air 
it would be found that the loss of weight proportionately 
differs m different cases Then the exact nature of the 
upthrust may be determined by a number of experiments 
Thus the law is stated, “A body, when emersed m water 
loses weight equal to the equal volume of water ” The 
hypothesis which was a mere-conjecture to begin with has 
been verified and established into ~a~ 'definite law Its 
vagueness has disappeared 

Now the student can explain all phenomena of loss 
of weight. He has acquired a new concept, has added 
to the store of information contained in his guide booh 
Induction thus results m the enlargements of the concepts 
that are possessed by a student Reasoning as such 
consists in finding explanation for the observed phenomena, 
that is, in solving a situation When the stock of ideas 
already possessed by the thinker would not help him, he has 
to acquire new ideas This process of acquisition of new 
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concept is called induction “The term induction,” says 
Dumville, “is best employed, for those cases m which the 
ideas we already possess are found insufficient to explain 
the phenomena m question, and consequently direct us to 
further observation of the concrete When we find the 
reason or explanation among the ideas which we already 
possess, the process is usually a case of deduction When 
we have to search the new ideas, it may be called induction 
But m both cases the reasoning process is the same , it 
involves the understandmg of the concrete m light of the 
abstract ” 

Heurism in Induction — Induction requires original 
thinking Much of the so-called mductive reasoning m 
the class room is not original It is imitative , the student 
simply goes through the trains of idea as suggested by the 
teachers’ activities and words The new concept does not 
come m answer to a quest made by the student to solve 
his own problem We must distinguish this kind of thinking 
from real original induction Here is an example of ori- 
ginal induction which is a real research made by the 
learner The example is of a mne-year-old boy searching 
for the cause of the rainbow 

“He finds a kind of rainbow on the floor He calls 
his sister to see, and wonders how it came there The 
sun shines brightly through the window The boy moves 
several things about upon which the light falls, saying, 
“This is not Nor this ” At last when he moves a tumbler 
of water, the rainbow vamshes There are some violets 
m the tumbler, which he thinks may explain the colours 
on the floor, but, when the violets are removed, the colours 
remain Then he thinks it may be water He empties 
the glass, the colours remain, but they are fainter This 
leads him to suppose that the watei and the glass together 
make the rainbow ‘But’, he adds, ‘there is no glass m 
the sky, yet there is a rainbow, so that, I think, the water 
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alone would do, if we could hold it together without the 
glass, He then pours the water slowly out of the tumbler* 
into a basin, which he places m sun light and sees the colours 
on the floor, twinkling behind the water as it falls ”* 

The boy has learnt a new lesson , he has added a new 
concept through his search for an explanation of the 
rainbow The boy is, of course, much above the normal 
boys The process of thought, however, that is involved 
m real induction is made clear. The boy had a problem. 
The activity was initiated m answer to his problem He 
made a case analysis of the phenomenon before and looked 
for explanation among the stock of ideas he already 
possessed He saw that some of them would explain In 
the course of his search he hit upon a new idea This 
explained the fact in hand. A further verification of the 
same would make it a law. In this process, however, the 
idea becomes more clear and definite * 

Few students are capable of the above land of heunsm 
But the teacher should do all in his power to create problems 
to the students and encourage the students to independently 
solve those problems Even where the students fail to attain 
the solution, the attempt at getting the solution itself has 
a value. Many of the conceptions of the students become 
clear in the process of effort, their power of observation 
and analysis increases It is only when the minds of the 
boys are heated and their desire to get at the solution 
becomes keen that the teacher’s help is appreciated. 
Knowledge thus acquired becomes a permanent possession. 

Unity oe Deduction and Induction — Induction 
aims at the arriving of a general proposition through the 
observation and analysis of particular facts, deduction is 
concerned with the application of this proposition to 


•Edgeworth , Practical Education, Vol. I , p 84 
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particular cases The two processes m Logie are regarded 
as complementary to each other Induction will have no 
verification without deduction and likewise there can be 
no deduction excepting from a general principle arrived 
at through induction As previously pointed out, induction 
aims at enlarging the concepts, deduction with their right 
use. Both are aspects of one reasonmg process 

But every kind of thinking, inductive or deductive, 
is always initiated by a problem and ends m the solution 
of the problem Each kind requires the analysis of the 
given data, discovering either the hypothesis or the middle 
term to get at the proper explanation of the phenomena. 
The process is differently named as it is based on previous 
knowledge or as it makes use of new knowledge to explain 
the case When the necessary ideation systems are clearly 
defined, and can be readily used to explain and add to the 
concrete with which we are deahng, we call the process 
deduction When our ideational systems are distinctly 
inadequate and require to be appreciably enriched by 
additional observation and consequent conception, we call 
the process induction 


TRAINING STUDENTS IN REASONING 

Training m reasoning consists in placing the problems 
before the students and asking them to think about the 
solution. When the students fail to find out the solution 
independently the teacher will help the students to deter- 
mine the relevant data, and to analyse them A proper 
analysis itself suggests to the more intelligent student the 
solution The student should make an effort to find out 
the clue or the middle term to the solution. This will, of 
course, be through the process of trial and error. The 
activity involved m trial and error to get the clue is the 
real training m reasoning. When the students do not 
17 
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themselves make effort, there is no training in reasoning 
A teacher who solves all the difficult problems m Arithmetic 
for the students m the class is not really training them in 
reasomng The students simply repeat m their minds the 
ideational activity gone through in the minds of the teacher 
They are tramed simply m imitative thinking Such 
students can solve only such problems as are like the 
problem solved m the class They cannot make original 
ventures and they become confounded whenever a little 
change m the nature of the problems is made The 
teachers, often in their anxiety to get much work done 
m the class, ignore the importance of independent thinking 
by the students When the students are allowed to think 
independently under the guidance of the teacher, the 
amount of work as judged from the external output seems 
to be small , but the educative value of this small work 
is very great. 

Let us take an example from Geometry Supposing 
the proposition to be proved is The line that joins the 
middle points of the sides of sides of a triangle is half of 
the base of the triangle 

The teacher has to ask the students what is given 
and what is required to be proved He will direct the 
students to represent what is given by a figure and ask 
them to pomt out what is required to be proved m the 
particular case. 

1 Now comes the question of the analysis of the data 
to discover the clue to the solution For this the solution 
aimed at has to be ever kept in view At times it requires 
inverse deduction, from the solution required back to the 
data , or agam, one may mentally go through from 
>the data to the solution. The teacher through a 
set of questions will help the students to analyse the 
^.problem 
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The students know the conditions of congruency of 
triangles, they know the properties of parallel lines and of 
parallelograms They are to be directed to see if the 
solution of the problem could be attained by a suitable 
arrangement of this previous knowledge 


The students make the figure on their note-books 
They realise that the figure, as it is given, does not help 


A 



Fig 6 


to the solution Some cons- 
truction must be made which 
would establish a relation 
between the base and the 
line joining the middle points 
of the sides One such 
construction is, joining the 
middle point of one of the 
sides to the middle point of 
the base. Thus, we get the 
figure XYZB (see Fig 6) 


Now if it could be proved that XYZB is a parallelogram 
the solution would be easily attained But an examination 
of the available data soon convinces the student that it 


cannot be proved to be a parallelogram, though it looks 
the one 


The student then next conceives YZ as drawn parallel 
to XB This figure also does not help It will not show 
that Z is the middle point of BC and XYZB is a parallel- 
gram Now the student is led to attempt another cons- 
truction He produces XY to M making it equal to BO , 
he joins MC getting XMCB Here he tries to see if the 
resulting figure is a parallelogram For, through the help 
of the congruency of triangles it could be proved that 
XY is half of XM But this also is found to be of no 
avail 
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Lastly the student hits up on the alternative of 
making XM=2XY and joining MC, thus giving the figure 
XMCB 

Now this figure 
(see Fig 7) is to 
he proved a 
parallelogram If 
this is done the 
proper middle term 
would be found 
For that will prove 
XM=BC and 
££M=iBC i e , 

XY=half the base 8 
of the triangle 

Here we find that there is data enough to prove the 
congruency of the triangles XAY and YMC which makes 
evident that MC==AX or XB and parallel to it This 
then easily leads the student to the solution that resulting 
figure is a parallelogram and consequently XY is half 
df BC 

Essentials op Training in Reasoning — Training 
in reasoning consists m allowing the student to make 
mistakes and correct himself He should again and again 
analyse the data to find the solution, and manipulate 
it m different ways The solution thus obtained becomes 
his possession for ever All his old stock of ideas becomes 
active They are revised and made definite He gams 
self assurance when he attains the solution himself, working 
under the guidance of the teacher, and can confidently 
attack a new problem himself 

What the teacher usually does, is that he makes the 
required constructions in geometry for the boys himself 



Fig. 7. 
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and considers it a waste of time on the part of the students 
to attempt to find out the construction for themselves 
after making many mistakes But thus we only succeed 
m producing scholars who can memorise what is told and 
not real thinkers who can reason out the solution of 
problems facing them m life by themselves 

Lessons of the type noted above are said to tram 
students m deductive reasoning Here the tram of 
reasoning proceeds from the knowledge of certain proved 
valid propositions to the establishment of a new propo- 
sition This new proposition is a deduction from the 
known propositions, and the latter themselves have been 
previously established from certain axiomatic truths All 
mathematical reasoning is of this nature 

In inductive reasoning, however, we have to discover 
new principles through the observation of facts and not 
merely seek to deduce them from more fundamental 
principles. This type of reasoning is to be found m Natural 
Science, Geography and Social Studies We must, however, 
distinguish an inductive lesson from real induction Usually 
the name inductive lesson is given to any lesson m which 
a new concept is evolved by the observation of particular 
instances Tins new concept simply binds together what 
has been observed Thus a lesson m grammar, as pre- 
viously out-lined while explaining the process of judgment, 
is said to be an inductive lesson We proceed here from 
the particular to the general and from the concrete to the 
abstract But it is quite evident that no law or principle 
is discovered m this case The inductive lesson has simply 
clarified or explained a concept. True induction is the 
discovery of a principle which explains a great many 
facts of experience It requires the presence of a problem 
before the learner There should be a desire to search out 
the solution The spirit of heunsm is to be evoked This 
we find best illustrated m a lesson m Natural Science 
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Let us take an illustration from Raymont which, also 
shows the value of the Herbartian steps m developing 
inductive reasoning among students. The lesson is on 
the expansion of solids The solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states of matter have been previously taught and the 
effect of heat on liquids and gases is demonstrated. Now 
the teacher desires to make clear to the boys the effect of 
heat on solids “As a first step he will ask a pupil to 
recall briefly the chief points of the previous lesson, and 
he will then intimate that the aim of the present lesson 
is to ascertain what happens to certam solid substances 
when they are heated. The second step will consist of 
experimental work The teacher will have at hand a few 
metal rods, and with the help of some simply devised 
apparatus, such as any text book of physics may suggest, 
will lead the pupils to observe what happens when the flame 
of Bunsen burner is applied to any of the rods The 
third step will be the formulation m set terms of the general 
truth suggested (though not conclusively proved) by the 
experiments In the fourth and final step the application 
of this general truth to certam questions of every day life 
will be pointed out. Why are spaces left between the 
rails on the tramway and railway lines 2 Why are gas 
and water pipes made with telescopic points ? Why does 
a thick tumbler crack when hot water is poured into it ? 
How may a stopper stuck fast m the neck of a bottle be 
got out and why 

Here the teacher has to see that as far as possible 
the observations and experiments are planned and done 
by the students “When the observation or experiment,” 
says Dumville, “is undertaken by a child at the suggestion 
of his teacher and, merely leads to a conceptual summary 
of the concrete cases dealt with, we ought not to speak 
of 'inference 5 or ‘induction,’ but merely of conception. 
It is only m so far as the observation or experiment is 
really a stage m the soluticfn of a wider problem that we 
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can call it a part of inductive enquiry ” The students 
should be guided by their own desire to seek an explana- 
tion for what to them presents as an inexplicable pheno- 
mena This is the case when the Heunstic method is 
adopted 

What is said above simply emphasises the need of 
stimulating the spirit of searching out the explanation by 
the students unaided by the teacher They should be en- 
couraged to be self-reliant m their quest of knowledge. 
This need not, however, blind us to the fact that the help 
of the teacher is mdispensible at every turn of thought. 
If the student were to cany on his own independent reason- 
ing, he will attain little knowledge m his life-time. He 
will be depriving himself of the benefit of the labours of 
the preceding generations Hence much of the inductive 
thinking of the boys would necessarily be a verification of 
the truths already established by great thinkers of ages. 
The teacher has to initiate the problem and guide the 
student m the solution of it, leaving as much freedom of 
choice to the students as is compatible with reasonable 
progress m acquisition of knowledge 

THE GROWTH OF MENTAL STRUCTURE. 

The mental structure grows through thinking and 
reasoning The mind grows generally through the accumu- 
lation of experience But it is never passive m the reception 
of this experience There is no experience without the 
“synthetic activity” of the mind As the sense impressions 
impugne themselves on the mind, the latter at once sets’ 
to work on it Thus we get percepts Perception, thus 
is a product of the synthetic activity of the consciousness. 
It involves, m other words, thinking Thus, m a very 
general sense, there is no experience without thought 
It may be at different levels — perceptual, imaginative or 
conceptual — but the fundamental activity is the same 
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There is a great divergence of opinion among psycho- 
logists with regard to the nature of the thinking activity 
and the way m which the mmd grows According to 
Locke our experience grows by the accumulation of ideas 
which are originally caused by the sense impressions of 
the outside word The outside world causes simple ideas — 
the ideas of colour, taste and smell m us These 
simple ideas are joined together to form complex ideas of 
objects These again give rise to general ideas — those 
that are denoted by class names Likewise abstract ideas 
are formed by abstracting common features from a class 
of general ideas The abstract ideas are commonly 
known as “concepts ” Thus a concept according to Locke — 
is an abstract idea formed by comparing several individual 
ideas belonging to a class These ideas are further asso- 
ciated together by various relations, so that they tend to 
be recalled together whenever any need arises In asso- 
ciating one idea with another lies, according to Locke, the 
essence of thinking 

The above account of the growth of human mmd is 
regarded by many psychologists as too simple and even 
perverse The growth of the mental structure cannot be 
likened to the raising up of a wall or a building by putting 
one brick of experience over another According to 
McDougall, instead of the general ideas coming last, as a 
result of the work of the mmd on particular ideas they are 
rather the first to come 

“We must repudiate as false,” says McDougall, “an 
old fashioned way of describing the growth of the mmd, 
which consists m assuming that the mmd begins by 
acquiring “ideas” of distinct particular objects through 
perceiving them as such, and that it then associates its 
“ideas” of these particulars to form more complex “ideas.” 
This is the associatiomst doctrine It assumes that we 
begin by getting, through sense-impressions, distinct 
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‘ideas” of various sensory qualities, that these then become 
linked or associated together m various groups to con- 
stituted ideas of complex objects or “compound ideas,” 
that for example, the child gets through sense impre- 
ssions an idea of red colour, an idea of roundness, an idea 
of weight, an idea of solidity, and then puts them together 
to form an idea of an apple, that m a similar way it founs 
an idea of an orange, of a pear, and of a plum , that later 
all these paiticulm “ideas” become associated together to 
form a generic “idea” of an edible fruit, the differences 
becoming vague through neutralization, the common 
features becoming accumulated m virtue of their similarity 
and consequent repetition of similar impressions This is 
the doctrine of the “generic, image” as a stage m the 
formation of “general ideas*” 

“This theory of mental growth of association and 
accretion, which is an inevitable Gorollary of the mosaic 
or atomistic psychology, really inverts the true order of 
events It describes mental development as beginning 
with the cognition of particulars and advancing to the 
cognition of more general , whereas, in leahty we begin by 
cognition of the highly general and progress gmdualhj to the 
cognition of the particulars 

“The advance of intellect is from knowledge of a 
few objects of very highly general type, towards knowledge 
of the multitude of concrete individual objects and their 
peculiar qualities and relations 

The animal and the child is more familar with objects 
of a class than with individual objects The recognition 
of differences among objects implies a higher stage of growth 
than recognising them as all alike The growth of the 
mind is like the growth of a tree As a tree evolves 
by growth and differentiation of its stems into branches, 


|t McDougall An Outline of Psychology, P 381. 
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twigs and leaves, so too the mind evolves through a process 
of differentiation from a few primitive systems. 

Now the thinking process involved in the growth of 
the mind may be distinguished, following McDougall, m 
three types — discrimination, apperception and association 

Discrimination — The child’s knowledge grows as 
he strives to satisfy his inner urges The food-seeking 
instincts urge him to handle a number of objects and take 
them to his mouth Thus he begins to discriminate 
between edible and inedible objects As the child strives 
to achieve certain goals m relation to certain objects, he 
learns to discriminate them The child is attracted to- 
wards all moving objects. This is due to his instinct of 
curiosity Later he begins to make distinction between 
living and non-living objects Still later he discriminates 
between animals and human beings and these again are 
discriminated as mother, nurse, father, dog, cat, bird etc 

In this process of discrimination the child is greatly 
helped by the use of language. “Successive generations of 
men have made finer and finer discriminations, and have 
given conventional or traditional permanence to discri- 
minated classes and objects by labelling or naming them ” 
He learns that a particular object belongs to a particular 
class through the use of a co mm on name Thus names 
make his learnmg of permanent value 

Apperception — Apperception is the process by which 
essential similarities between different objects or classes 
of objects are discovered Discrimination involves the 
finding out of differences, apperception involves the finding 
out of similarities Herbartians use the word ‘apperception’ 
to name the process by which new ideas are admitted among 
the old. Here too similarities have to be discovered 
among new ideas and old ones. But merely calling back 
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of similar ideas is not apperception , apperception m its 
highest form involves the recogmtion of common qualities 
among objects that seem to be qmte different from each 
other Thus, for example, the child may have seen dogs, 
cats, calves etc He recogmses them as distinct classes 
of objects, but he may not have noted their similarities. 
They may not be known to him as animals This is done 
when several objects are called together to the mind and 
their common qualities are noted These are then named. 
“The abstraction of common qualities,” says McDougall, 
“from many different things and its fixation as an object 
of thought, by the aid of a name are the completion and 
perfection of the process of apperceptive synthesis ”* 
Thus are concepts born 

Individuals differ in this capacity greatly, but without 
possessing it m a considerable degree thinking of a higher 
order is not possible A man may pass all his life m 
gathermg experience, but unless he has the capacity to 
recognise the essential similarities between two different 
types of experiences he cannot progress far m life “He 
may become a paragon of learning, but not a wit, a dis- 
coverer, a poet or a creator m any field ”f This process 
has been named by Stout as reproduction of similars as 
distinguished from reproduction by similars The latter 
is a much easier process, as it involves thinking together 
of things which* have been thought together before due to 
their similarity The former is difficult in as much as it 
involves both discovery of similarities and the calling of 
things to the mind which were not thought together before. 

In this process again we are greatly helped by language 
“Language embodies m a traditional form the mental 
achievements of our predecessors. The words which lead 
us to effect such synthesis embody the achievements of 

*McDougall An Outline of Psychology, P 390 

flbid, P 388 
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the original minds of bygone generations, who m each 
case achieved the synthesis, by some act of independent 
or original apperception ”* Behind every word there is 
the meaning The word is merely a symbol of the meaning. 
This meamng is the apperceptive system which becomes 
operative as soon as the word is heard Onr mind is made 
up of a number of such systems synthesised into an unity 

Apperception may be explicit or it may be implicit 
In the case of explicit apperception the common qualities 
are distinctly recognised , m the case of implicit apper- 
ception the recognition is implicit When we feel attracted 
towards or repelled by any person such implicit apper- 
ception works This is due to many complex factors 
which it is difficult for one to analyse Implicit apper- 
ception is to be found more m children than m adults 
Due to lack of language they cannot think clearly, yet 
what they do may be right In all such actions, they 
are guided by implicit apperception or mstruction 

Association — Association is a further process of 
mental development Discrimination leads to the dis- 
covery of difference, association to similarities , association 
makes possible the establishment of relationship — temporal, 
spatial or causal between two facts of similar or dissimilar 
nature Our mind is ever forming new associations between 
ideas Temporal contiguity is said to be the mam cause 
of association among mental structures llut really it is 
not mere temporal contiguity that is at the root of all 
associations. It is true that things are called back to the 
mind as they are attended to But we attend to only 
those objects out of the many that surround us which have 
meaning for us Similarly when we think upon past 
experience the purpose in hand determines recall It is 
conative continuity and not mere temporal contiguity, 
which determines the formation of associations among 


'Ibid, P 387 
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facts of experience New associations may be formed 
among preformed mental structures as the purposes change. 
Thinking m the highest form is nothing but an establish- 
ment of new associations between mental structures that 
are already present m the mmd All thmkmg is guided 
by purposes, and associations among mental structures 
change as purposes change When once a new association 
is formed between two mental structures, it is retained by 
the mmd This association becomes of value m later 
thinking A well developed mind is not only a mmd with 
many concepts or apperceptive systems but a mmd with 
many associations among these systems It is ever en- 
larging the systems and knitting them up into a complex 
unity. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


TRANSFER OF' TRAINING. 

We have described in the previous chapters the various 
powers of the human mind and have pointed out how 
they can be developed Here comes a very important 
question for educationists to solve How can we tram 
the mental powers of the child 2 Has this training a perma- 
nent value ? 

Before the beginning of the present century there 
was a notion prevalent among educational thinkers that 
we can tram the various faculties of the child mind, 
such as the power of observation, memory, imagination, 
thinking or reasoning as we can tram the body by proper 
exercise If memory or imagination is exercised well 
it will improve It did not matter what kmd of material 
it is which is provided for such exercise Some people 
believed that one kmd of material trained some powers 
better than others, hence such material should form the 
proper course m the curriculum of studies Thus M G 
Glazebrook m Teaching and Organisation says, “Memory 
is trained by most studies but best by language and history, 
taste is trained by the more advanced studies of languages, 
and still better by English literature , imagination by all 
higher language teaching, but chiefly by Greek and Latin 
poetry , observation by science work m the laboratory, 
though some traimng is to be got from the earlier stages of 
Latin and Greek , for expression, Greek and Latin compo- 
sition comes first, and English composition comes next , for 
abstract reasomng, mathematics stands almost alone , 
for concrete reasoning, science comes first, then Geometry ; 
whilst for social reasomng, the Greek and Roman histones 
and orators come first and general history the next ”* 

♦Quoted by Raymont m Principles of Education, p. 94. 
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There are other writers who believe that for training 
of the faculties any kind of material will do Educators 
who believed m such doctrines prescribed large number of 
poems to be committeed to memory by students without 
regard to the fact whether they mterest them or not 
-Similarly, elementary science was taught to develop the 
power of observation, Euclid to develop reasoning and 
literature to develop imagination 

There has been much discussion over these views 
Teachers and employers agreed m the view that there 
was great transfer of training. It was pointed out that 
persons who took up Latin and Greek succeeded better 
as administrators than others, because of the fact that 
the study of these languages developed the power of dis- 
crimination and proper application of the rule — powers 
which are of very great value for an administrator The 
contentions of Latin teachers were criticised by others. 
They pointed out that the success of the administrators 
was not due to their study of Latin, but due to qualities 
inherent m their nature The Latin classes simply re- 
vealed the mental and moral values of the educand Those 
who took these subjects came out of the selected class, 
or were selected individually by some test or scholarship 
examinations , the Latin course was stiff enough and those 
who did well m it were expected to do well in other subjects 
also This was so not because of their learmng, Latin, 
but because they had originally more tenacity of purpose or 
better general innate abilities than others The Latin course 
was like prolonged intelligence test , its mam utility lay 
m finding out intelligence not m creatmg it But the 
test could be done by other means also The time thus 
saved could be devoted to the study of other more useful 
subjects — those that have bearing on activities of life 

Most educational thmkers and the psychologists of 
the present day do not subscribe to the view that there 
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is any real transfer of training “We are told”, says Ray- 
mont, “that elementary science, including nature-study 
is to be taught m order that the faculty of observation 
may be trained, the implication being that the employ- 
ment of eyes and hands m discovering properties of ceitam 
objects (no matter what) will make one a good observer 
of anything that comes m one’s way Now there is no 
sane person with normal sense organs who is not a good 
observer of certain sorts of objects and events the thief 
who has rarely seen the inside of a school, much less of a 
laboratory, may have a sure eye for watches and purses 
The question is, then, not one of training people to observe, 
but of training them to observe some things rather than 
others In other words, the question is of one of creating 
interests ”* 

Every one is a good observer m his own sphere of 
interests The geologist, the physicist, the scholar, the 
detective, the physician, are all good observers within 
their own sphere of studies change it and they become 
indifferent observers We have no faculty of observing 
things at large and if at all such a faculty could be evolved 
it could be done only by cultivating mterest m things m 
general — that is by creating suitable apperceptive masses 
m the mind of the child 

What is true of observation is also true of other facul- 
ties of the child mmd The faculty of imagination, it is said, 
is cultivated through the study of literature This has 
been made a justification for teachmg children myths and 
fairy tales This is a wrong educational doctrine Myths 
and fairy tales should not become the staple food for the 
intellect of the child They should be provided merely 
as relaxation just as adults read novels and plays for re- 
laxation The imagination of the child can be trained m 


^Principles of Education, p 94 
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everything that lies to hand We have to choose the 
proper material with due regard to its future usefulness 
for the child. 

Experimental Evidence — To determine the extent 
of transfer of training two groups of subjects, usually 
students, are taken The students m each group should 
be of equal ability, that is, for each student of a certam 
ability m one group there should be a student m the 
other group also who can match with the former , the two 
should be nearly of similar age, same sex, same race, same 
school training, same intelligence, same abihty m memoris- 
ing To determine this, preliminary tests m intelligence 
or memory are administered. 

Having thus classified the two groups, one of the groups 
is given a particular task, say memorising non-sense 
syllables for half an hour per day. The other group, 
called control group, is given no such work but is engaged 
during the same period m such occupations as drawing 
or nature study For the remaining periods of school the 
work for the two groups remains as usual 

After the boys have been so practised for about a 
fortnight or so, a test in memory is given to both the groups. 
This test is very dissimilar to the task originally given 
for practice It is found that both the groups show some 
improvement m memorising power and the group which 
had been practising at a memory task shows a bit greater 
improvement than the one not so practismg But the 
amount of achievement is very insignificant Had the 
same group been practismg at some task which resembled 
the nature of the memory test to be given later on, appre- 
ciable improvement would have been reached This shows 
that memonsmg the non-sense syllable for a fortnight 
did not help much m memorising a prose passage on some- 
thing very dissimilar to the original task. The memory as 
18 
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a faculty lias gamed nothing from such, an exercise There 
is no transfer of training from one kind of task to another. 

Such experiments have been criticised for the reason 
that they are very artificial. The material given is not 
like the one we usually find m daily life , it is especially 
distasteful to children, the time given for practice is too 
little as compared to the rest of the time otherwise engaged. 
Hence such an experiment decides nothing about the 
transfer What we can expect out of such experiment is 
that a candidate who has been trained in tests like these 
should be able better to stand similar experimental tests 
and this usually is found to be true Unless the natural 
conditions are taken for experiment, the question whether 
transfer of training takes place or not cannot be decided. 

A Crucial test —Thorndike performed an experi- 
ment m 1922-23 which is more or less free from the above 
criticism of artificiality or shortness of time. 

The experiment was performed with 8000 students 
and the time over which it was spread was one year 
These students were given I B R. (Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teacher’s Training College, Columbia) 
tests m the beginning of the year They were not made 
aware that they were acting as subjects of an experiment. 
During the course of the year they were allowed to study 
their usual subjects .At the end of the year the students 
were given the same tests It was found that there was 
general improvement m the scores obtained this time It 
had to be determined whether any particular subject 
contributes more than others to obtaining a higher score. 
For this out of 8000 students two groups were sorted 
which had every subject m common except one. Suppose, 
the one group had taken Latin and the other Cookery, 
now as a result of the calculations it was found that the 
difference m subjects did not materially affect the difference 
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in the scores obtained at different tunes, stenography 
being pretty as good as Latin or Cookery or French or 
Natural History 

This experiment is above many of the criticisms 
directed towards other experiments Yet the critics are 
not altogether silenced They point out that the results 
of training appear after a sufficiently long time and under 
absolutely natural conditions, that is, we can judge whether 
there is transfer of traimng or not only by studying 
the life history of individuals taking particular subjects. 
Now this is very difficult and expensive , further it may 
involve a number of factors which viciate the true result 
of the transfer of training as such Hence, though we 
cannot absolutely convince those who believe m the transfer 
of training theory, at least they are silenced for the time 
being The experiments at least show that transfer of 
training is not as easy to detect as it ought to be, were 
it occurring on a whole-sale scale 

There is a sense m which transfer of training cannot be 
denied by any one Even m memorising non-sense syllables, 
the subject is forming habits of contracted attention or 
analysing his task, or the pupil may discover that saymg 
silently is better than saying aloud This will help him 
m doing other memory tasks 

'‘In playing tennis,” Says Gr. H. Thomson, “improve- 
ment may come from keeping one’s eye on the ball 
and the consciousness of this may cause transfer to 
playing cricket, mspite of the different stroke. In 
weighing evidence in history, the actual consciousness 
of the importance of having all the evidence before one 
may cause transfer to weighing evidence m business affairs 
or m chemical or even mathematical problem Shortly, 
if each and every subject is taught as a page or 
chapter of the universal subject “how to think,” and the 
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principles of how to think are constantly and consciously 
appealed to, transfer appears to be much more probable.”* 

From what is said above it is evident that most subjects 
of the curriculum, if rightly taught, will develop those 
qualities of the mind m the students which are often 
needed m life We can promote habits of systematic 
thinking m our pupils through the subjects that a student 
has chosen to study. Hence, as Thomson points out, 
“subjects of mstruetion will not therefore be included 
m curriculum hght-heartedly on the formal ‘discipline of 
the mind’ argument, other thmgs being reasonably equal 
useful subjects will have the preference ”f But let these 
useful subjects be not merely the easy subjects On the 
whole trainmg m mathematics or classics is of greater 
value than training in cooking or m school botany , yet 
few girls will prefer the former to the latter. 

Explanation of Transfer of Training — The Theory 
of Common Elements — That there is some transfer 
of training while studying different subjects cannot be 
denied. A student who works assiduously on the whole 
fares, better m life than the one who takes life easy A 
first class student m one subject, usually succeeds m 


♦Thomson — Instinct Intelligence and Character p 144 
Thomson, on the whole, seems to deny that there is a great deal 
of the transfer of training Thus he says, “What the person of average 
ability gets out of a mathematical trainmg, for instance, apart from 
the actual knowledge, is a habit of the mind when confronted with 
quantitative problems, a belief that an orderly setting down of problems 
m a suitable notation will go far towards solving it, a confidence that 
the right answer can be recognised as such by simple tests when it is 
obtained and a familiarity with abstract notion of space and time, rela- 
tionship which is greatly encouraged by the proper association of Symbols 
with geometrical or physical examples. Such habits of mind appear, 
apnon, to be likely enough to transfer to any quantitative problem 
of life not commonly called mathematics and t6 lead to greater power 
m dealing with such problems , but not immediately to greater speed 
in dealing with them ” Instinct, Intelligence and Character p>. 142. 
f G. H. Thomson , Ibid p. 143. 
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scoring quite a high, percentage of marks m other subjects 
also Thorndike explains this phenomena by his famous 
{Jommon Elements Theory The student who scores high 
marks m one subject scores high marks m another subject 
also, simply because this second subject has many elements 
m common with the first If there are two subjects that 
have no common elements among them, that is, if they 
are absolutely unrelated to each other, then the mastery 
of the one will not help m gaming mastery over the other. 
Thus, for example, learning peotry by heart will help m 
learning prose because there are many common elements 
between the two, but it will not help m memorising 
formulae of mathematics or chemistry Similarly training 
m learning non-sense syllables helps very little m learning 
sensible material 

One who has received training m one branch of mathe- 
matics or physics or hterature does well m other branches 
-of the same subject also, as there are many elements 
common to the two branches But one need not expect 
a transfer of training if one changes his subject from litera- 
ture to mathematics, or vice versa Hence the direct 
learning of a subject is always to be advocated. If a 
student has to be a businessman m life, let him learn 
economics , if he has to be a politician, law and politics 
or history, if he has to be an organiser of an industry, 
let him learn the method of organising industry and the 
details of its workmg 

The two factor Theory * — Transfer of training is 
explained with the help of Spearman’s Two Factor theory 
of intelligence as follows * —The learning of every subject 
requires the exercise of a child’s general ability as w§l] as 
the exercise of his special abilities Hence every subject 
gives a training which would be useful m learmng any 
other subject or for becoming successful m life generally , 
it, at the same time, develops special abilities which are 
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needed only to do a particular task There is transfer of 
training in so for as the exercise of general ability m a 
subject is concerned. There can be no transfer of training 
m so far- as special abilities are exercised, unless another 
task of a similar nature is taken m hand Again Spear- 
man believes that there are certain subjects which require 
more of “g” than of “s” factor for learning them 
Thus mathematics, science, classics, history require the 
exercise of “g” more than of “s” whereas music, manual 
training, drawing etc require the exercise of “s” more 
than of “g”. . Hence a training given in the former class 
of subjects is always of greater value than training given 
m the latter class, for we require m life generally a 
greater exercise of general intelligence rather than of 
special intelligence. 

Thomson’s view • — Thomson advances the view which 
m a way reconciles the views of Thorndike and Spearman. 
According to him a large number of subjects should be 
chosen for the child’s study m the school stage Too 
early specialisation is not desirable Though every 
subject exercises the intelligence of the child, it is exercised 
m its own characteristic way. The larger the number 
of subjects the better would be the exercise of the 
ability required for general use in life. “The mathematician 
may not learn to be accurate, only to be accurate-m- 
mathematics But the chemist-cum-biologist may have 
a better chance of learning accuracy m itself, having 
learnt it m two different provmces So it may be, may 
it not, that transfer from three or four subjects to a fifth, 
or to life, may be greater than from one even if taught 
more intensely.*” Intensive traimng is no one subject, 
to the exclusion of others is thus desirable The subject 
will # create habits of thinking peculiarly needed to it, 
but a man with such habits is handicapped when a 


^Thomson .• Instinct , Intelligence and Character, P 146 
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dissimilar situation has to be faced. Mathematics, history 
and physics all require thinking, arriving at genera- 
lisations and application of them to particular cases , 
yet the types of thinking when considered m detail are 
different. In one subject the difficulty lies not m getting 
the data but in reasoning out the consequences , whereas 
m another, the mam difficulty is that of gettmg the data 
and appraising their value , m a third, the chief difficulty 
may be the formulation of a working hypothesis 

Hence, if reasoning is exercised not in one subject 
but m different subjects, the training so received will be 
of far greater value than when all attention is concentrated 
on one subject. 

Reference — 

1 Thomson Instinct, Intelligence and Character, 
Chapter XIV. 

2. Raymont * Principles of Education Chap. VI. 

3. Dumville : Child Mind, Chapter on Memory. 
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Character is one of the most difficult concepts m 
psychology It defies any attempt at definition More- 
over there are divergent opimons with regard to the con- 
notation of the term In common speech the word 
character denotes an aggregate of virtues Thus when 
Smiles says, “Men of character are the conscience of society 
to which they belong,” he means by ‘men of character’ 
virtuous men. Similarly when one says ‘when character 


is lost, everything is lost’ one means by char acter certain 
prais eworthy traits i n one’s life When, however, we 
use the expression ‘l^d character’, we make the word 
stand for vices also Then the w n r f ] jhara ftter. would 

significance 


Looked at from the point of view of psychology 
character also denotes several complex qualities of the 
human mind * It implies a certain development of 
cognative, conative and effective trends, It may be said 
to imply a certain structure of the mind, consisting of 
feelings and tendencies to actions But these tendencies 
are themselves controlled by ideas which have associa- 
tive links and unity among themselves There can be 
no character without an ideal control. 


*“We mean by character something relatively stable and permanent, 
The term denotes preferences m the way of action, established incli- 
nations and ambitions, achieved standards of value Character is a 
matter of habitual inclinations — but it is something more than mere 
habit It involves the mtegxation of many specific determining ten- 
dances of the individual into a single organic and dynamic whole” — 
Gault and Howard — An Ou line of General Psychology, P 
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To understand, however, the concept of character 
fully we have to understand certain other fundamental 
concepts of psychology These are will, sentiments and 
self They bear intimate relation to character 

Will — By will is implied the power to determine 
one’s actions by oneself Our actions are either impulsive 
or they are guided by fore-thought and reason In the 
case of impulsive actions we do not thmk about the remote 
or ultimate consequences of the act We are led to do the 
act at the mere emergence of an idea to consciousness 
or at the reception of an stimulus from without Here 
we act on a level with the brutes. As the brutes have 
no ideal development they have no fore-thought or reason. 
In their minds deliberations do not take place. But 
human beings deliberate, weigh motives, choose one out 
of several motives and then act according to the chosen 
motive 

Let us take an illustration Suppose a student is 
sitting in the tlass and another student spills ink on Ins 
books ho gets angT\ and gives him a good slap Here 
he would be acting at an impukn e lei ol A dog would 
behave in the same way if -orne one touched his food 
But supposing he pauses for a minute thinks of the eonse 
quences and (hen takes Hie proper action Ins act would 
be a deliberate act of will There will be a tendency lo 
express displeasure and there will a ho be a tendency to 
inhibit this tendency or to take some othei btep Them 
will be divergent uleos present in his mind which mav 
become the motives ftu action The i wo motives contend 
among them solves then ulumateh it is the "dlU hat decide- 
as to which one will lbsne foiLli m an act and which will 
be inhibited 

Now what is this mil 1 According to James it is 
something o\er and above the motives — something 
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spiritual. It is in the development of this power that 
the strength of character lies Its development takes 
place by use The more is the will exercised the more 
powerful does it become character is nothing but 

“a completely f ashio ned will/ ’ 

Stout holds the view that there is no such thing as 
a ‘will’ existing independent of, and over and above the 
contending motives But he says that motives by them- 
selves are not forces — the mere presence of an idea to 
consciousness will not make it issue forth m an act, the 
force is supplied by the self of the man, 1 e , his past history, 
the ideal development of his mmd and the organisation 
of his eonative tendencies In so far as an act is under- 
taken after deliberation of motives and is appropriated 
by the self as its own act, there is the exercise of the will 


power Will is nothing but the self itself m actiom ai 
JjJie exercise oi the will constitutes character. In t] 

& 

^second, part oT the statement made ht~the _T j ! 

last sentencej 

[there is agreement between Stout and JamesJ 

1 


A smgle act of will, however, cannot make character 
Characte r m -ajj organisation of habits that are hmlt up 
through repeatedactionsj 1 Habits, as wehave previously 
pointed out, are tendencies of action conserved by the 
human mmd The racially mhented tendencies we call 
instincts, whereas tendencies which an individual acquires 
in his own life time are called habits The latter are a modi- 
fication of former tendencies, or are grafted upon them. 
They are called by Stout “Secondary automatic acts” 
to emphasise the fact that a man acquires them m his 
own life, that they are not inborn, but when once acquired 
they become as natural as instincts 

Thus we see that habits do not constitute a pait of 
our inherited nature They are not acquired possessions 
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How is this acquisition made 2 It is made by doing acts 
which are not merely instinctive, but are a deviation 
therefrom An action which is done again and again 
leaves a permanent trace m the mind in the form of a 
tendency to recur whenever a smtable situation arises. 

It becomes a part of the nature of the man. And character 
is nothing but this acquired nature Whether it is good 
or bad depends on what tendencies of action a man has 
acquired 

When, however, we so define character we give it 
a much wider meaning than the one given before, viz., 
that it consists m the power of self-control Ethical 
writers consequently define even habits in such a way as 
not to make them contradict the conception of character 
as self-control. They say that the name ‘habit’ is to be 
given only to those tendencies to action which require 
for their accomplishment the effort of the will, that is, 
habitual acts are not mere automatic acts, as mstmctive 
acts are, but they are rational. Acts by which habits in 
the ethical sense are created, are willed acts, they preceded 
by conflicts of motives, deliberation and choice Habits 
here mean virtues. They indicate self-control 

Sentiments — It is sometimes said thah -jfii-ara&ter--. 
consist s m proper organisation of sentiments;! A senti- 
idWClb defined as an acquired conative trend of the mind 
It is a fact of mental structure just like instincts, which 
are innate structures , it develops out of certain emotional 
experiences towards objects and is potent with emotions, 
which it gives rise to at suitable occasions There are 
several sentiments in our minds The child develops first 
sentiments for material objects , then gradually develops 
sentiments for men Thus we have a sentiment for the 
cow, a sentiment for the country and sentiments for 
abstract ideals like truth, non-violence, cleanliness, punc- 
tuality etc. 
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Over and above the various sentiments there is, 
according to McDougall, the sentiment of self-regard * which 
subordinates to itself and orgamses all the other senti- 
ments. In so far as the sentiment of self-regard is strong 
enough to organise and subordinate to itself other senti- 
ments, there is said to be character m man “Well- 
developed character”, says McDougall, “ I would say, is an 
i ntegrated system of sentiments, a systemthat is a hierar- 
chy dom i nated by a single master sentiment andlntegrate^ 
By that dominance Character is notfchg^uT'f h'e^ntT* 
merit of self-regard functioning as a controlling unity of 
all other sentiments 

Whether we should call this regard for the self as 
a sentiment, is doubtful The self has sentiments towards 
other objects, how can the self have a sentiment for itself 
or be itself a sentiment 2 Thmgs have value as attached 
to the self, what will give value to the self 2 Hence the 
concept of the sentiment of “self-regard” does not seem 
to have any meaning The organisation in our mental 


*The sentiment of self-regard develops as a result of inter-action 
with society McDougall identifies it with the empencal ego, the “me” 
or the psychological self “At tast he learns,” says McDougall, ‘'under the 
guidance, the suggestions, and the persuasions of those towards whom 
he is docile, to pass judgments upon himself as upon others, and so to 
build up a system of beliefs about himself and about conduct and 
character in general In these ways the word “I” or “me” grows richer 
in meaning, as he builds up a system of beliefs about his own nature, 
as system of beliefs which is rooted in, because m the mam sprung from, 
the two great conative dispositions of self-assertion and submission 

“This object “me” thus becomes represented in the structure of the 
mind by a system of dispositions of extraordinary extent and complexity, 
a system also which is associated with a multitude of past events and 
objects, and located more or less definitely in time and place. And the 
conative disposition of the system, brought into play so frequently, by 
every social contact, whether actual oi only imagined, becomes delicately 
responsive in an extra-ordinary degiee, as well as very strong thiough 
much exercise, Suoh is the sentiment of self-regard ” An Outline of 
Psychology pp 427, 428 

The self regardmg sentiment grows gradually Everything which the 
man calls “me” or “mine” became a part of the self-iegardmg sentiment 
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life is brought about by the self we have. Even if there 
be such a thing as a self-regarding sentiment, it must 
have a subordinate place to the self which is not itself a 
sentiment 

The Selp — In clarifying the concept of will and 
its relation to character we introduced the concept of 
the self. What is this self ? There are two notions about 
it — the metaphysical and the psychological. The true 
self of a man, it is believed by the philosophers, is beyond 
all determination definition oi description > What we 
h now as the self is the cmpuital ego It is with this that 
the psychologists l\a\e to concern 

The psychological self is a unit)’ of experience that 
grows and develops m time The baby has practically no 
sense of sell It develops this sense by constant inter- 
action with the world outside Tn the beginning it identi- 
fies itself v’lfh the bodv, then gradually it begins to regard 
its possessions as a pait of itself This is retained all 
through the life of a man, and may be called his matenal 
self 


As the child glows he develops a social sense He 
becomes sensible of the appreciation of turns el f by others, 
and lues to please them His pleasure then begins to 
consist in pleasing his fellows He develops that is to 
say a social ,-elf 

"■William Jamc> gtu't, account of; l\,mt 3 transcendental I go oi pure 
self ihii'i the ba&i*> of our knowledge of ourselves lime lie» onlv 

the simplest ami tlie utter I \ b.uc idea I, oi a Inch vie cannot even 
-a.\ we have a notion, but onlv a eon<-c inusnc'- •which accompanies all 
notion-* The llgo oi all appen option h thu- lot Kant not the soul, 
but onlv that Mibjcct which i-* the necessary coirdatc oi the object in 
all knowledge p 302 Vol 1 

The leal self m the ha si 1 - oi all knowledge but cannot bo known 
(through iho understanding) it is the knowei and what r an become 
the known cannot he the self fVjrrdfaTcT) 
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As the mind of the child develops, he begins to have 
ideals in life. He likes certain pursuits and disapproves 
of others His mind is rich with thought of what he should 
be. This constitutes his spiritual self 

All the various selves — the material, the social and 
the spiritual have a unity, and it is this unity which goes 
by the general name self or ego In highly developed 
individuals it is this unity that determines any action 
When the unity works, we say the acts are willed acts, 
that is, they proceed out of rational choice. When it does 
not operate, the acts are said to be impulsive In the 
development and better orgamsation of this unity lies 
the essence of character Character is, the whole personality 
o f a m an 

From the above explanation of the term character 
and its relation to will, sentiments, and self it is clear 
that for the acquisition of a proper type of oh a, raster 
the will has to be trained or made strong by exercise, the 
s elf has to be ' gUTlched,' proper sentiments liaveto be 
developed and prop er habits to be acquired j If we do 
tak'e character nut lh Llie "static sense as a conglomeration 
of all the good traits, but m a dynamic sense as an active 
power of self-control, the development of character will 
consist m the mcrease of this power. The goal. of education . 
it is said ^js the d evelopment of characteTf How is this 
development to take place ' 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 

The development of character consists m a .proper 
exercise of the will, m the formation of right habits of 
action For acquiring character the strength of will is 
necessary. This means that the child’s character can be 
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developed only when he is given an opportunity to so 
exercise his will When the child merely does what he is 
told, the strength of the will is not gamed, rather, in some 
cases, it is weakened One of the essential conditions ' 
for developing character is to create an atmosphere of 
freedom tor rhe exercfse ofTEe will of the child) Lef him 
thnOTlx^^ "course', let there be a 

conflict of motives in his mind, deliberation and decision 
and let the action be an outcome of all this mental process 
rather than a slavish imitation of the behaviour of superior 
persons or docile submission to the authority of the more 
powerful 

A question here may arise will not this gospel of 
freedom of action result m freedom to do evil deeds also, 
and will it not sometimes spoil boys rather than develop 
their character ? The question requires serious thought 
For if we give freedom to a man who has no ideas how 
to use that freedom, he will simply bring about a rum of 
himself. Herbart, who pomted out this difficulty, suggests 
the solution that it is only when the individual is given 
some culture that he can exercise his freedom properly , 
hence his knowledge has to be increased and interests to 
be widened 

Importance oe knowledge : — Know1pflgp-.-irinpra.ra K 
character A person, who has not got a large stock of 
ideas, haTnot many alternatives from which he may choose 
when required to exercise his free will m domg some act. 

The will can choose a line of action only from among 
those known to it and as with the ignorant men the ideas 
are meagre, he usually adopts a course of action which 
satisfies his animal wants Hence, Herbart asserts, that 
a stupid man cannot be virtuous Socrates "likewise 
emphasised the importance of knowledge in forming-- 
character His teaching is condensed in one pithy 
saymg “Knowledge is virtue.” 
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We may not agree with Herbart on the doctrine 
that a stupid man cannot be virtuous/ but it cannot 
be gainsaid that knowledge helps in the formation of 
character. For it is only a man with knowledge who 
can understand the far-reachmg implications of his acts. 
Motives for action are strengthened or weakened accordmg 
to the knowledge we have and thus our decisions are 
affected one way or the other Hence, knowledge is an 
important ingredient in the character of a man The ideas 
of men are, as George Meredith points out, “motives of 
men in a greater degree than their appetitions ” As the 
knowledge of a man grows and his ideas become better 
organised, his actions become diversified and coherent. 

Education of the will — When, however, we 
emphasise the importance of knowledge m the making 
of character, we should not ignore the fact that The will’ 
is a unique power by itself, and it is 'not uncommon to find 
big brains going along with feeble wills, as also to find 
strong wills with scanty brains There are men who 
know the better, but do the worse, that is to say, who 
cannot check themselves from strong temptations inspite 
of all knowledge f “The function of knowledge,” says 
Raymont, “is so to illumine the will as to make a man 
at least capable of living as becomes a man , but the roots 
of will, nevertheless, lie m those primitive impulses to 
action which are ]ust as origmal and fundamental as the 
presentations of which the Herbartians make so much. 
Hence it is that highly cultured men, whose knowledge 
may be as unified and connected as you please, may on 


*Tlus view implies that in the formation of character, the knowledge 
of the child should be increased, and his mterests he cultured Character 
depe nds on our hab its of a ction, and th e latter depend on nnr. iffiSd-.q, 
^EMi m tur n depenWon oufTcIeas Jk or thoughts ~ Hence the richer and 
thTmore co-ordmated the ideas of a man, the more varied and synthe- 
cised weuld he his mterests and action, and consequently the more 
developed would be his character. 

fMcDougall Social Psychology, p. 433. 
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occasions J^ake to vicioijs courses, - through the influence 
of bad examples or tbe formation of bad babits m early 
life, or through one of those disorders of the will — aboulia 
and the like, which seem to be mdependeht of intelligence” ”* 

Hence we come to the conclusion that mere knowledge 
will not suffice to establish the power of self-control m a 
child or to develop his character, ]ust as mere disciplme 
doesnoto^velSp^ — "Raifher^tfie consciousness of the 
fact that he is doing somethmg wrong, which knowledge 
creates m a man’s mind, mayiss&ome a source of making 
his will weaker than otherwise it would be Knowledge 
is like a weapon which may be used m one’s j^vouras) 
Cmuch as agamst~onesdfdTo make ' kno^^ 

Afie dev^opmenFoFthe cliaractm^^ 

^secTaccording to the light supplied by knowledge^” In) 

strength of wfllTas enlightened by the knowl edge, lie s? 
< £fche strength ._Qf. character| ' 

How to make the will strong 2 There is no royal 
road to it The body is made strong by proper exercise, 
so too is the will made strong by proper exercise. 
Let the child begin with small things, let him conquer 
small temptations, and he will be able to conquer the 

*In the Mahabharat this state of mind is depicted in the following 
couplet — 

STHTfa «P? % srefvr: ^ 

%?rrfqr ^ fa i 

Duryodhana here, depicting his own state of mind, tells that though 
he knows what his duty is, he is unable to do the right , theie is some 
power seated m his heart whose bidding he is foiced to obey 

This is the state of mind of a man who has acquired knowledge but 
has not acquired the power of self-conti ol His will is weak and he is 
carried away by the promptings of his impulses Theie is no other power 
but his own animal nature sitting m him and bidding him do the evil. 

f“Tf inner assurance and intellectual interests are wanting, if the 
store of thought be meagre, the ground lies empty ior animal desires”— 
Heyward Student's Herbart, p 96 

19 
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great ones There is a proverb in English — 'Take care 
of the penny and the pound will take care of itself ’ Drop 
by drop the ocean is filled, penny by penny the treasury 
gets replenished , so too by each small act character is 
built Every time the will is exercised m the direction 
that we judge to be right, that is every time it over- 
comes the impulses it gets strong, and every time- 
one succumbs to some temptation or is carried away by 
some impulses agamst one’s better reason, the will gets 
weaker In the begmnmg it is difficult to do an act that 
we think to be right , the will has to overcome strong 
resistance, but, when it is done a number of times "doing 
the right thing becomes a matter of habit and once an 
act becomes habitual "the individual has no more to fight 
with himself m doing it , it becomes practically automatic 
and little effort is required m doing it again Let there 
be built a large number of desirable habits of action by a 
constant exercise of the will power and then self-control 
will not seem a Herculian task 

One form of weakness of will consists m one’s inability 
to promptly decide as to what is to be done at the 
moment The impulses are at war with each other and 
are too strong to be inhibited The individual remains 
m a state of seasaw, now thinking of doing one th mg 
now the other This exhausts all his mental energy with 
the result that his actual action becomes a poor show. 
Among young men there are so many Hamlets who make 
tragedies of their lives, simply because m early life they 
.were not trained to use their limbs. Only those men can 
act aright at the critical moment who have developed 
proper habits of action Our decisions are determined by' 
our kmaesthetic impressions, we have little capacity to 
decide in the way we would like simply because we have 
.not the required experience There may be no perversity 
of will in a man who does not take a particular right course 
of action. He may intellectually perceive the rightness of it 
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yet lie may not clioose to act in tlie desired direction. 
This is often due to the fact that he had not previously 
thus acted or he had no training to act in that way * 
Very often what we cannot’ we do not think it right to 
do Thus one’s morality is determined by one’s capacity or 
the training of will that one has received 

The following suggestions given by Gault * a nd 
Howard are helpful in training the will ^ S 

1 Block out work for each succeeding, day to challenge 
th e w orkers ability . . Too little work,, encourages lolling 
and purposeless ness,. 

2 Encourage a daily taking' stock of accomplishments. 

3 Let medals or the Legion of Honour and other 
rewards be near at hand not far away in tune Only the 
very mature persons can hold to a course the goal of which 
is unseen because it is too far m future f 

4 Gimthe. fullest possible opportunity for initiative. 
Take this away and the strongest will will deteriorate 

Every sniall effort of the child requires appreciation 
and encouragemenet Heroes are made by addition of 
small action s When the child feels he has p ower to do 
an act whudi deserves admirati on by o thers, his tendency 
tTab mo j such acts is strengthened^ In course of time, 
such a <5EiTd develops a strong psrsonality and character. 

*“lf’ a youth,” say Gault and Howard, “from the time he begins 
to toddje, is encouraged to lead a life of physical and mental activity 
in play and work covering a wide range of contacts, he will, assuming a 
condition of health, develop that back-ground of kmaesthetic and other 
miageiy that plays so large a part m the preparation fox action and m 
its mi nation and control He will become throughly acquainted with 
himsf ,f, he will know his own capacities and limitations and thence 
will ,/se a sense of confidence m himself and enthusiasm for work and 
play ” — An Outline, of General Psychology, p 338 

yWhen greal idealists become political leadois of a nation, as it 
recently happened m India, the masses suffer They place too high 
ideals before the people and thus create a defeatist mentality in the 
lattiT A teacher who expects too much from a child weakens his will. 
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The child should be encouraged to take part m actions 
which have a moral value The teacher’s duty is to build 
up moral sentiments m the child by presentmg before 
him situations that require seryi&e and sacrifice on his 
part Whenever a fine emotion is aroused advantage 
must be taken of it m making the child do some noble 
a'&fs It is one’s actions alone that produce the deepest 
impressions on one’s mmd Every action creates a . ten- 
dency fQjujts recurrence, at the same time it facilitates 
the advent of^otives of a nature m line with the tendency 
created by it William James has advised teachers to 
give children a gratuitous practice m the exercise of virtue 
to keep the habit of doing virtuous deeds alive Recog- 
nising this fact Baden Powell has laid down a very salutary 
rule for scouts, viz, a scout must do a good turn every day. 

Moral Instruction — The place of mo m L ms tn ietion 
m the formation of character ias ^been mu c h discussed 

tKese'Zays ~TtT .s said ’ that direct 'teacEmf^cFoes more 

harm than good It suggests to childr e n .evils of which 
they are innocent * We maintain that tliia can be saiTcSIy 
of the "negative commands The child is to be instructed 
m what he should do rather than what he should avoid 
doing Then moral ideas can be communicated indirectly 
through History and Literature 

The foundations of character are laid only m the 
early childhood The impressions of early life endure 
throughout a man’s life and determine his character 
and conduct Children at this time are to be educated 
m morals mostly through fables and stories Bearing 
moral lessons The educator should see that the 
child does not receive in his mmd an impression xyhich 
will adversely effect his moral conduct Ideas are fofees ; 
the longer they remam in the mmd, the more powerful 


*ttaymont . Principles of Mueoticm p 233 
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they become It is very difficult to contend against 
these forces when they become too strong Hence the 
foundation of moral behaviour is laid only m childhood ; 
and this is to be dpne by telling the child fables and 
stories and making him recite songs with moral purport 

Plato, has emphasised the fact that the greatest care 
must be taken m communicating to the child only those 
impressions which will not stand m the way of his moral 
evol ution Such stories and poems as depict that gods 
wage war against gods, and intrigue and fight among 
themselves will be expunged from his study or recitation 
“For,” says Plato, “a child cannot discriminate between 
what is allegory and what is not ; and whatever at the 
age is adopted as a matter of belief, has a tendency to 
become fixed and indelible, and therefore, perhaps, we 
ought to esteem it of the greatest importance that the 
fictions which children first hear should be adopted m the 
most perfect manner to the promotion of virtue ”* 


*In this connection "Plato’s advice deserves to be •well-borne 
in mind Here is an interesting dialogue between Socrates and his 
disciples m the Republic of Plato 

Socrates — Then you are aware that m every work the beginning 
Is the most important part, specially in dealing with any thing young 
and tender, for that is the time when any impression, which one may 
desire to communicate, is most readily stamped and taken 
Adeimantus — Precisely so 

Socrates — Shall we then permit our children without scruple to hear 
any fable composed by any authors indifferently and so to receive into 
their minds opmions generally the leverse of those which, when they 
are grown to manhood, we shall think they ought to entertain '> 
Adeimantus — No, we shall not permit it on any account 
Socrates — Then apparently our fiist duty will be to exercise a superin- 
tendence over the authors of fables, selecting their good productions 
and rejecting the bad And the selected fables we shall advise our 
nurses and mothers to repeat to their children, that they shape their 
minds with them as they shape their bodies with their hands. But we 
shall have to repudiate the greater part of those which are m vogue 
The Republic of Plato Book IT p 65 (Translated by Davies and 
Vaughan) 
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The role of suggestion — In childhood suggestion 
plays a very important part m d etermining conduct and 
shaping characte r Personalities who have become great 
and haveaonelastmg good to humanity, had invariably 
the good fortune of living m an atmosphere of healthy 
suggestions. They were always _ suggested thoughts of 
heroism, self-sacrifice and social service. The influence 
of different kinds 'of thoughts on the mmd of a man is 
very, subtle We are ever affected by thoughts floating 
in the atmosphere The person who has a well-organised 
personality, who has a centiahty of will, is not so much 
affected by these imperceptible currents as the one who 
does not possess such a personality, or has no centrality 
of will The child is like a tender plant that shakes with 
the least -thrill m the psychic atmosphere about him. 
Hence he must be well guarded from all undesirable in- 
fluences The teacher himself should send out suggestion 
to him calculated to do him good Let him have feelmgs 
for the child as Wordsworth had for the little girl when 
he wrote the following hues — 

Dear child, dear girl, that walkest with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by some solemn thought 

Thy nature is not less divine 

Thou best in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worship’d at the temple’s inner shrme, 

God being with thee when we know it not 

It is this poetic faith m children that can improve 
them morally. For, then, the teacher will be a source of 
perpetual inspiration to them He will mould their will 
through the subtle force of thought-suggestion m such 
a way that only good will flow out of them “If you speak 
to a god,” says R W Trine, “the god will respond, if you 
speak to the devil, the devil will respond and the devil 
is always to pay.” 
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The role oe imitation . — -Example teaches better 
than precept More is learnt by a man through un- 
conscious and conscious imitation than through instruction. 
Particularly m the moral sphere, example has a far greater 
value than direct teachmg If the teacher’s habits are 
good, the child will unconsciously pick them up . Character 
teaches above the wills of men Its effect is very silent ; 
yet it is sure Hence to improve the moral character of 
our wards we have to improve ourselves first Children 
have an intuitive nature to detect goodness and vice in 
their elders. Things become known to them, however 
much we may try to conceal them Let the teacher live on 
a higher moral plane and he will lift up all about him 
also He has to be very critical about his acts It is 
said, “Good. comes at snail’s pace and evil flies at eagle’s 
pace ” Hence one vice m the character of the teacher 
will spread faster than a hundred of his virtues It will 
be made an excuse by every one to condone any defect 
of character that might lurk m him An honest, loving, 
sincere, hardworking and courageous teacher creates a 
race of noble sturdy men by the very fact of his presence 
among his pupils Every one brings m his tiam fellows 
after his hnd 

The effect of punishment — Judicious use of 
punishment is always helpful in the formation of r,ha,ra.r. - 
ter We have discussed its efficacy m the education of 
fHe" child before IS ^ature awards punishment for every 
wrong, thus it helps an individual to correct himsel f. 
Tie teacher accelerates m tins natural process "through 
judicious use of punishment Pumshment should always 
aim at reform and not at retribution. Vindictive or 
unsympathetic punishment is to be condemned. It has 
a very unhealthy effect on a child’s character * 

*The wnter came across the case of a teacher who was unsympa- 
thetic towards his pupils He used to be vexed now and then One day 
a hoy took into his head to tease him in the class by creating some awk-. 
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There are some boys who become mischief-mongers 
simply because they suffer from neglect m the school 
To improve them suitable opportunities are to be provided 
so that they might show their ability and worth Usually 
these boys do not excel others in intellectual work But 
they are quite good at games and other extra-curricular 
activities of the school The school authorities ought 
to arrange competitions m such activities, so that such 
intellectually less brilliant boys may have opportunities of 
winning applause of the public Teachers ought to show 
a real and keen mterest m all such activities, else they 
would not be valued by the boys themselves The teachers 
should take part with the boys in games, gymnastics, 
scouting, dramas and excursions. Seldom will a teacher, 
who takes part m games and other activities of the boys 
outside the class-room, experience difficulty m controlling 
a class of so-called naughty boys He is easily successful 
in wmmng such boys from doing undesirable acts In 
lifting an individual morality it is not precepts but sympathy 
and personal touch that count most 

A good teacher secures the attachment of the brilliant 
boys of the class by his industry and scholarship and of 
the rest by takmg part m those activities m which they 
outshine others. Though he himself may not be good at 
games, the very fact that he attends them and shows an 
interest m them goes a long way to win for him the affection 
of those boys who are good in games and who generally 


ward situation He took two of the books of his fellow-students and 
placed them behind a black-board The boy whose books were removed 
reported the matter to the teacher when he came to the class A search 
was made and some one suspected the boy who actually removed the 
book as the creator of the mischief Soon there arose a great trouble 
in the class when the teacher also expressed his suspicion on him It 
is exactly this thing that the naughty boy wanted He began to defend 
himself and talk rudely to the teacher for accusing him of theft without 
sufficient grounds The whole period in this way was wasted The 
matter then was reported to the Head Master who had to punish the 
boy. The sub-conscious wish of the boy, however, was gratified 
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form the naughty element of the class They understand 
that the teacher has a genuine appreciation of their worth 
and thus the impulse to put him to trouble is set at test 

We conclude, then, t hat moral character is an 
■outcome of the exercise of free will. In childhood suitable 
■disposition can be created for the formation of such a 
character Training m morahty takes various forms 
according to the age of the child Formation of moral 
habits through suggestion, invoking the aid of imitation, 
through persuasion or preaching or even coercion have 
their place , but m the last resort it is through the exercise 
of one’s free will that character develops This requires 
an enlightened understanding Hence the development 
of character implies the culture of thFTnEetlecrras well as 
the 1 emotions and ttie will of the cmid. / """ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

MENTAL CONFLICT 

The Unconscious Mind — Durmg the last few decades 
Psychology has made tremendous progress m the study 
of human nature A great many phenomena of human 
behaviour which were unmtelhgible before are now easily 
explained by the discoveries of the science known as New 
Psychology or Psycho-analysis Psychologists, before this 
science came into being, used to study only the conscious 
states of human mmd such as sensation, perception, ima- 
gination, judgment and reasoning Little thought was 
gmn to those processes which go on at the level below 
consciousness But thanks to the researches of Freud 
and his followers Jung, Adler, Jones, Ferenczy and others, 
our knowledge of the human mmd is today very much exten- 
ded. Now we understand that what is known as conscious- 
ness is only a fringe of the great human mmd * It is only 
a stage on which the action is shown, the preparation for 
it goes on behmd the screen If we want to understand 
truly the causes of human behaviour, it is to this hidden 
chamber that our eyes should be directed 

The unconscious mmd contams the springs of most of 
our actions It contams all our tabooed wishes, repressed 
impulses, forgotten memories and all those impressions 
which are suppsoed to be lost from the mmd They are 
the causes of dreams, errors and feelings of unrest m the 
normal mmd They also cause such abnormal phenomena 
as somnambulism, dual personality, melancholia, hysteria 
and several kmds of diseases of the body 

*The mmd is compared by Psycho-analysts to an iceberg floating 
on an ocean Only a very small part, say one-eighth, is visible since' 
this much alone remains on the surface, the rest, being under the water, 
is screened from the review So too a very small fraction of our whole- 
mmd is visible This we call consciousness Below it, screened from 
our view, are the great layers of the unconscious mmd 
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The unconscious mind, or the mind beneath the level 
of consciousness^ has been con ceivedjis made up of three 
parts — the Impersonal Unconscious, the Personal Uncon- 
scious and the Censor The mipersonal unconscious of a 
man contains the urges that he has m common with man- 
kind , his ^personal unconscious contains his repressions or 
complexes as they are called _ Censor is the mechanism of 
the mmd that brings about this repression 

The Censor — The censor represents the moral sense 
of the individual or his super-ego, built up through inter- 
course with society There is a vast contrast between 
the real nature of a man and as he appears to himself He 
appears to himself just as he would like to appear to others 
This means that his mind, or moral self, prevents from 
emerging to consciousness all those so-called evil propensities 
which have been tabooed by society But these repressed 
wishes do not die, they return back to the unconscious 
mmd and remain there as discontented members of a 
state They form combinations and are ever plotting to 
overthrow the power of the conscious ego The censor is 
ever trying to hunt out all such undesirable wishes. The 
repressed wishes fear the eye of the censor, hence they dare 
not come out so long as the censor is fully awake and alert. 
But whenever the censor is off its guard, the repressed 
wishes come out on the conscious stage and try to satisfy 
themselves Now this happens when we go to sleep. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE REPRESSED WISHES 

Dreams — Dreams are thus produced due to these 
repressed wishes According to Er.ued dreams- are nothing 
but wish fulfilm ent This is in agreement with the view 
expressed" by Plato who said, “ Saint s content themselves 
with merely d ream ing what the sinners do 5T their actual 
waking life ” Dreams do not disturb sleep, as is commonly 
supposed, but rather guard it by allowing repressed wishes 
to have partial fulfilment In order that a man may 
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enjoy undisturbed repose, some amount of fulfilment of 
these wishes is necessary If there were no dreams, there 
would be no sleep * 

Interpretation of dreams — The repressed wishes, 
however, seldom come out m their real form even m dreams 
They are afraid of the censor there too Hence they assume 
disguises Dreams are thus a symbolic gratification of 
our repressed wishes Dream mechanism is very mtricate 
The manifest, or the apparent dream is very different 
from the latent dream or the dream as it reall / is One 
has to learn the technique of mterprettmg the language 
of dreams or dream-symbolism, before one can under tand 
the true meaning of a dream In his book Interpretation 
of Breams , Freud has shown how to interpret a dream f 

The function of a dream," says Dr William Biown, “is to 
guard sleep Sleep is an instinct, like pugnacity, flight, curiosity, 
self-assertion etc which has survival value, and has been developed m 
course of evolution At night this instinct of sleep comes mto play, 
but it finds itself m conflict with other instinctive tendencies, as well 
as with the assaults of external impressions through the senses Desires 
cravings, anxieties, the memories of earher days, linked up with and 
sustained by the more elemental strivings of the organism, well up 
and struggle towards consciousness, while the mam peisonality is m 
abeyance If they reach clear consciousness, sleep is at an end, but 
the dream, which is a sort of intermediary consciousness, mtervenls 
and makes the impulses innocuous so that sleep persists” — T&lks 
on Psychotherapy, p 35 

fSome important devices of dream mechanism are ( 1 ) Symbolism 
( 11 ) Substitution (m) Transfeience (iv) Condensation (v) Elaboration 
Children are symbols of genetals , wading thiough water, or flying 
through the air, or ascending a ladder means sexual intercourse All 
this is dream symbolism A man dreams that his uncle is dead The 
uncle was dead long ago It was on analysis found to be a wish to see 
his father dead This is substitution A woman dreams that she is 
being persecuted for something In reality she wants to be persecuted 
sexually It is an expression of the masochistic tendency It is a 
phenomenon of transfeience In a dream many imnecessary elements 
are mixed up and some important ones are omitted This is due to the 
phenomena of elaboration and condensation in dreams 

Very often we forget our dreams as soon as we are awake or we 
remember some thing different from what we actually dreamt, especially 
those elements which might give a clue to repressed wishes Through 
hypnosis the actual dream can be recovered 
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Many people think that they seldom dream The fact is 
that due to the presence of a strong censor in their waking 
consciousness they can seldom remember what they dream 

Automata — The repressed wishes come out net only 
m dreams but m other forms also during our unguarded 
moments The several forms of automata — the washing 
ceremony of hands, the rhythmic movement of legs or 
thighs, mannerisms such as a peculiar twist of the face, 
holding a button while severely thinking, scratching the 
head, peculiar movement of shoulders are caused by re- 
pressed wishes So too many slips and omissions and 
insertion of unnecessary matter are due to them They 
also cause lapse of memory All this occurs in normal 
minds 


Dissociation op personality and other abnor- 
malities — "When, however, the repression is strong and 
there are many complexes or strong repressed feelings 
present in the mmd of a man, a split m personahty occurs 
The government of the conscious ego is over-thrown and 
then all forms of mental abnormalities appear Somnam- 
bulism, dual personality,* hysteria, and different forms 

*Here are two cases taken from Stout (Groundwork of Psychology, 
pp 34-35) that illustrate very well the phenomena of somnambulism, 
and dual personality as well the importance of the repressed wish m 
causing them. 

“A young lady in a state of somnambulism snatched a locket from 
her sistei containing some of their deceased brother’s hau She resisted 
attempts to take it from hei, and therefore hid it safely under her pillow 
On waking in the morning she knew nothing of what had happened 
When the somnambulism occurred a few days afterwaids, she immediately 
began to look for the locket under the pillow It had been removed in 
the mterval But she continued to search saying, ‘It must be there 
I put it there myself a few minutes ago’ ” Here there was an inward 
wish to possess the locket, but the moral self could not tolerate the idea 
of stealing it or somehow depriving her sister of it Hence the pheno- 
mena of stealing the locket m the dream occurred The reader may 
compare this case with that of Lady Macbeth who washed her hands of 
blood stains m somnambulism 
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of insanity appear The repressed wish may cause fixa- 
tions, melancholia, and insomnia and general mental 
instability Whenever there are strong repressions there 
is always a conflict between the conscious and the uncons- 
cious mind There is much wear and tear of nervous 
energy There is no health of personality and so there 
is no effectiveness in the speech or actions of such an m-, 
dividual If education is to aim at the formation of a well 
integrated personality, it must see that in early childhood 
ground is not prepared for abnormalities or complexes 
of later life An unhealthy individual can do no service 
to society, his life is a burden U himself It is only by 
developing m children a habit of living balanced life that 
healthy personalities are formed 

CHILDHOOD AND REPRESSION 

Childhood is the period when the field is prepared for 
the formation of complexes The child naturally uffers 
from many repressions, and adults too mis-handle children 
Some of their very innocent wishes are not gratified 
Their inquisitiveness is smothered, and their effort at 
self-expression discouraged Many unreasonable fears 

The next is the ease of dual peisonahty This is the ease of a young 
American Lady “who became totally oblivious of her previous existence 
after waking from a deep sleep which had lasted some days Her whole 
environment, including persons and things, was as strange to her as if 
she had been placed m it for the first time She had to learn everything 
over again. Her progress was lapid. But she did not remember or 
recognise anything as belonging to her previous existence This remained 
strange to her as if it had belonged to another peison A sleep like 
that which had initiated the change restoied her to hei original condition 
But she was totally oblivious of all she had experienced m the interval 
Bor more than two years there was periodic alternation of the two 
states If in one of these states she had come to know any person, she 
had to renew her acquaintance with him, when she passed into the other ” 

We do not know the actual cause of this split m personality The 
lady obviously was not subjected to Psycho-analytic tieatment The 
interested reading may go through Prince's admirable work on this 
subject called “The Dissociation of a Personality ” 
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are communicated to them m our effort to control and 
quieten them or to arouse mterest m our talk All this 
tells badly upon the mental health of the child The 
child m the womb even, is affected by the thoughts of 
the mother, how much more so must it be true of the 
child who lives and moves amongst us 1 Likewise a 
great many cases of the delinquencies of children are 
really due to the impressions which they receive 
day to day and the repression from which they have to 
suffer due to our false notions of bringing them up In spite 
of what Rousseau said, we have implicit faith in the doctrme 
that the innate nature of the child is not good and that 
we have to reclaim him from his worse self Hence where- 
ever we note cases of neglect of study, disobedience, stealing, 
lymg, bullying, and teasing other children, we resort to 
corrective measures m the form of severe pumshments, 
which m a number of cases not only fail to correct the 
offender but further aggravate the malady It is here 
that Psycho-analysis has proved itself capable of doing 
immense good to humanity It has effectively changed 
our conception of human nature, shown the true cause of 
the child’s straying away from the right path and given a 
method of successfully reclaiming him Th personality' of 
many a noble child is spoilt and his career ruined due to 
our not understanding his inner wishes, his repressed 
emotions, and his true needs The stupid look that the 
children sometimes present is due to the_ neglect from 
which they suffer or the un-sympathetie treatment that 
they receive either at home or at school 

Retardatioy in study — Anna Freud *u|l Psycho- 
analysis and Education has given a peculiar case showing 
the ill effect of repression in study ' 

“An excellent teacher began her career m her eighteenth 
year when, m consequence of unhappy family circum- 
stances, she left home to take post as a governess of three 
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boys The se ond boy presented a serious educational 
problem * He was backward m bis lessons, and appeared 
very timid and dull , lie played a subordinate part m the 
family, and m contrast to his two gifted and attractive 
brothers was constantly pushed to the back ground The 
teacher devoted all her effort and mterest to this boy, 
and m a comparatively short time had obtamed a wonderful 
success. 

“The boy got fond of her and was more devoted to 
her than he had ever been to anybody before and became 
frank and friendly m his ways His interest m the lessons 
increased, and by her efforts she succeeded in teaching 
him m one year the subjects laid down for two years, and 
thus he was no longer behind m his work The parents 
became now fond of this child, whom until then they treated 
with slight affection and they took much more trouble 
about him , and his relat 011s to them and also his brothers 
improved, until the little boy was finally accepted as a 
most valued member of the family circle Thereupon 
an unexpected difficulty arose The teacher to whom 
the success was entirely due began now on her side to have 
trouble with the boy She no longer gave him any love 
and could not get on with him Finally, she left the house 
where she was greatly appreciated, and on account of the 
very child who had been m the beginning the centre of 
attraction o her 

“The Psycho-analytic treatment which she under- 
went fifteen years later revealed to her the true facts of 
the case In her own home, as a child, she had, with 
more or less justification, imagined herself the unloved 
child — the same position m which she found the second 
boy when she began her work with him On the ground 
of similar slighting treatment, she had seen herself m this 
boy and had identified herself with him All the love 
and care which she had lavished upon him meant that 
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she was really saying to herself, “This is the way I ought 
to have been treated to make somethmg out' 'of me ” 
Success, when it came, destroyed the identification It 
made the pupil an independent bemg who could no longer 
be identified with her own life The hostile feelmg to- 
wards him arose from envy , she could not help grudging 
him the success which she herself had never attained ” 

Psycho-analysts have examined many cases which 
have profound educational significance They show that 
neglect and lack of sympathy often kill all initiative and 
the spirit of adventure m the child The unconsoious 
mind hungers for love and where this is demed life becomes 
insipid and colourless In most cases the individual who 
has the misfortune of being brought up in an atmosphere 
of apathy, appears before the world as a very feeble 
mmded, bloodless bemg Excessive mental strain or 
discipline has very undesirable reactions * 

Inferiority complex and sense of guilt — Psycho- 
analysis tells us that a child whose natural cravings are 
constantly repressed can seldom grow into a strong and 
effec ive personality He remains t mid, shy and haunted 

*This truth is well illustrated by the hfe of King Edward VII as 
cited by Dumvile m Child Mind (page 235) The king scarcely read 
anything beyond periodicals, he could not interest himself in serious 
works Now that his biography is available to us, we discover the 
cause of this superficiality His pedantic father wanted to make him 
learned too early and he prescribed a large number of subjects for 
study He was demed the society of congenial persons of his own 
age and every moment of his y outh was to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of his mmd 'j he child had great respect for his father, hence 
he kept on reading the books prescribed foi him. “But deep down 
in his nature,” says Dumvile, “there was probably a system of emo- 
tions, tendencies, habits, and vague ideas which constituted a dislike 
hidden from the subject himself ” His interest in the literary pursuits 
was dissipated and his early overstrain resulted in a permanent 
disgust for studies “God evermore screen us,” says Emerson, “from 
premature ideas” Let there be an inward craving m the boy for any 
kind of knowledge and then its reception will be easy, natural, and 
pleasant. 
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by a sense of guilt all bis life Here is an example from 
Anna Freud’s book Psycho-analysis and Education 

“I know a boy who was extremely l’ond of dainties 
in bis earliest years As bis passion for dainties was too 
great to be satisfied by legitimate means, be bit upon all 
kinds of unlawful expedients and dodges m order to procure 
sweets, spent all the money be possessed upon them and 
was not too particular as to bow be procured them. Edu- 
cation was called upon to act , the boy was forbidden 
sweets His extreme fondness for dainties disappeared, 
to the great satisfaction of bis elders. But today this lad, 
now an adolescent who has plenty of money at bis disposal 
and the freedom to buy all the sweetmeats of the Viennese 
confectionary shops, is not able to eat a juice of Chocolate 
without blushing furiously Everybody who observes 
h’m is at once certain that be is doing something forbidden, 
that he is eatmg tbmgs bought with stolen money ” This 
sense of guilt later characterises all the activities of the 
grown up man and makes his great ventures, enterprises 
of feeble resolution. Thus m their effort to make him 
good his educators do incalculable harm All this is due 
to ignorance of the unconscious working of the child 
mmd 

Delinquent behaviour —Abnormal behaviour of 
many a child has been found to be due to some complexes 
m their minds Psycho-analysis has very satisfactorily 
explamed a number of cases of child’s delinquencies in 
conduct Boasting, spoiling the articles of the school, 
stealing, bullying, teasing children, and smoking are 
phenomena too common in schools 

A child who has been denied the cherishing love of his 
parents will usually grow up as an abnormal person Such 
persons have a tendency to trouble others They develop, 
if not cured, homocidal or suicidal tendencies The life of 
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Robert Clive is illustrative of this He was an abnormal 
person He thrice attempted to commit suicide and 
died also by it. From what we know of his childhood, 
we infer that his early life was not a happy one He, 
probably, did not receive the usual parental affection 
from his father This developed m him a tendency to do 
things which would annoy the father and receive punish- 
ment from him When love is denied to children, the 
unconscious impulse gratifies itself, as Schilder pomts 
out, through receiving punishment Clive, as a young boy 
was a distinguished mischief-monger He would gather 
together all the vagabonds of the village and tease the 
village people m every possible way He received his 
due deser ts for it, but this seems to have simply whetted 
his desire for roguery His parents being tired of curing 
him sent him out to India by way of pumshment. In India, 
however, his dammed libido found proper channel for its 
flow and he became a great leader in no time He was a 
very daring person and won victories after victories and 
is now acclaimed as a great hero Had he remained at 
home m England he might have spent his life in jail 
as a criminal When the ego is not able to effect changes 
m the environment so as to satisfy the inner cravings of 
the individual, we have a case of a criminal , when such 
changes are effected, we have a case of a hero. “The 
possibility of the ego system,” says Paul Schilder, “to 
effect changes in reality will decide whether we deal with a 
criminal action or with a heroic deed We have no doubt 
that these actions are based on the hbidous development 
of the individual ” 

The delinquencies noted above are not due to per- 
versity of will m the child or congenital moral defect. 
Of course, there are a number of cases in which the difficulty 
arises from the fact that the inhibitory power of the super- 
ego or moral self is congenitally weak. But there are 
many other cases m which such phenomena are solely 
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due to inner conflict They are the outcome of a complex: 
trying to seek expression. The desire to make a display 
of ones activities, to attract the attention of others by 
doing something conspicuous is in itself a very healthy 
or laudable tendency * This same tendency when it does 
not find a right channel for expression takes a wrong 
inverted course and becomes the source of the mischievous 
activities of children. 

Bullying and teasing . — This may be due to the 
reactions of either the ego complex or the sex complex. 
The child suffering from neglect becomes a bully f He 
takes to teasing the child who is admired by the teacher. 
He cannot excel him m school work, but he is jealous 
of him Hence he takes to teasing him and bully other 
children He, m other words, says unconsciously to the 
authorities, that I am some one in particular, you must 
take note of me Had the child found scope for self- 
expression m school activities, had the authorities appre- 
ciated his abilities, he would not thus have turned a 
rebel There are some children in whom teasing others 
is nothing but a form of sadism and they require psycho- 
analytic treatment 


Smoking — The habit of smoking may have been 
contracted from elders due to sheer imitation Of course 

*Steele’s obseivations m this connection deserve our attention “The 
motive of this monstrous affection, in the above mentioned and the 
like particulars, I take to proceed from that noble thirst of fame and 
reputation which is planted m the hearts of all men As this produces 
elegant writings and gallant actions m men of great abilities, it also 
brings foith spurious productions in men who are not capable of distin- 
guishing themselves by things which are really praiseworthy As a 
desire for fame m men of true wit and gallantry shows itself m proper 
instances, the same desire in men who have the ambition without proper 
faculties' runs wild and discovers itself m a thousand extravagances, 
by which they signalise themselves and gam a set of admirers.” The 
'Spectator, Essay on Fashionable Affectations 

t Stern .* Psychology of Early Childhood p. 544. 
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tins happens normally But it may also be an expression 
•of a wish to show oneself off Smoking is a privilege of 
the elders, who through this act m a way show their super- 
iority to children. Children long for the day when they 
would no longer be regarded inferior to the elders At 
times, smoking, according to psycho-analyst’s, is but 
symbolic sex gratification Thus it represents a suppressed 
sex desire and where this is the case smoking becomes 
not only an intoxicant but a mama for the child 

Stealing • — Stealing is not always due to a desire 
on the part of the child to possess the object The stolen 
object may have little value for the child, yet the child 
steals for the very acts yields pleasure Psycho-analysis 
has discovered that the act of stealing m some cases is 
connected with sex repression The child feels a sort of 
compulsion to steal The satisfaction derived from the 
act is of the nature of orgasm Thus children who have 
contracted the habit of self-abuse easily get into the habit 
of stealmg when the former tendency is repressed Klep- 
to-mama is thus an outcome of a repressed sex desire or 
complex Some children steal the articles of their play- 
fellows m order to tease them This is an expression of 
the sadastic tendency, a tendency to inflict pain on the 
object of love It is a form of sex perversion It may 
also be an expression of an unconscious sex j'ealousy Such 
cases have to be analysed and sympathetic treatment 
ought to be meted out to children suffering from them 

Lying * — Lies are sometimes told m order to produce 
effect on the minds of the hearers Everyone wants to 
attract attention of others to himself and be admired. 
When only the truth is told, nobody cares for the child’s 
statements. Hence he invents hes There is story of a 
girl who told her teacher that her mother was ill. The 
teacher sent a letter to the mother of the girl expressmg 
her sympathy and good wish. After a few days the girl 
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told the teacher the mother had become quite well. 
Sometime after the teacher met the mother and asked 
about her health and her past illness To her surprise 
she learnt that the lady did not fall ill at all. Every- 
thing was the invention of the mgemus child, who .had 
invented the lie to make the teacher anxious and draw 
her attention to herself 

Fear of pumshment also causes children to tell lies 
Lowmsky points out that the habit of lying has a certain 
correlation with unsuitable surroundings i.e. it is a weapon 
and defence, when the individual is oppressed by an un- 
certain, 'wavering, too complicated and difficult environ- 
ment. Hence it is easy to understand why children 
who are subjected to stern treatment and repressive 
measure are so prone to lying 

A repressed wish brings about abnormal lying. Abormal 
lying has been an object of special of the Psychoanatysts. 
It is lying “that is wholly disproportionate to any 
discernable end in view. In character it is usually 
complex, and m origin seemmgly motiveless , impulsive 
rather than planned, and so repeated and sustained m 
duration as sometimes to extend over many months and 
years ”* 

Cyril Burt cites the case of abnormal lying by a girl 
9 years 7 months old. Her father came of a respectable 
family, but not her mother She came of a poor family 
and had been divorced by her husband for misconduct. 
He had married a second time and got a baby by his 
new wife The girl m question was a very well behaved 
girl m the school and was loved and liked by the teachers. 
She was also loved by her father 

- *CyM Burt . The Young Delinquent, p. 388. 
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Now this girl used to send letters to her father m 
which she accused him of misconduct and used foul lan- 
guage The letters were written m bad handwriting and 
on filthy paper Some letters were sent to other persons 
which told them that Mr Naylor, the father of the girl, 
was having illicit connections with their wives They 
were signed as May Naylor, who was the former wife of 
Mr Naylor Mr Naylor got many times mto troubles 
due to these letters He did not know as to who wrote 
them He could not expect his innocent daughter of 
writing such letters He, therefore, handed over the case 
to a detective 

The detective suspected the girl to be the writer. 
But when he made enquiries m the school, he found that 
the girl wrote beautiful handwriting and none of the 
teachers could identify the writing on the letter as the girl’s 
writing Moreover she was reputed to be very well be- 
haved and never used any foul language The detective 
could not make out the case The letters, however, went 
on pouring m The suspicion on the girl increased 
mainly due to the step mother’s malevolent accusations. 
Then it was thought proper to refer the matter to a psy- 
chologist 

Cyril Buit came to know of the case He took the 
girl mto confidence Thp treatment began In one of 
her hypnotic states she confessed what she had done The 
case was really complicated “One evening,” says Burt, 
“I showed her an unopened envelope, sent on to me fiom 
her home In her trance-like condition she could recite, 
woid for word, every item that the letter contained It 
had been written, she explained, m the lavatory , stowed 
away m an undergarment, and stamped and taken to the 
post by a triumph of manoeuvring Next week, m her 
waking state, she repudiated the whole thing, protesting 
with bitter tears that she knew anything of it, utterly 
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oblivious that she had confessed all that the last com- 
municastion stated and how it had been composed ”* 

In this case there was a split m personality She 
had begun signing m her open correspondence with a new 
name — the name given to her by her mother Instead 
of sigmng May Naylor she signed May Lomax This was 
due to the fact that she did not like to be named after 
her father’s surname There were two mmds m the same 
body “Behind the visible May, says Burt, “was an invisible 
May their natures were exactly opposed The one was 
frank, the other cunmng , the one was affectionate the 
other mean , the one was fastidiously correct and scrupu- 
lously pure, the other coarse, revengeful and foul- 
mouthed ” Thus it was a case of dual personality 

Cyril Burt had to find out the cause of this split He 
became intimate with the girl and allowed her to talk 
m the manner she would talk to herself His aim was to 
reintegrate the child’s personality through bringing the 
unconscious complexes to the level of consciousness In 
the course of the talk Burt discovered the hidden roots 
of the child’s abnormal conduct as they floated gradually 
to the surface She had loved her mother so intensely 
that she could not believe m anything evil about her She 
would never like to think that her mother was of bad 
character Anything agamst her mother she would shut 
away m some back cupboard of her mind She had re- 
sented her father’s remarriage severely and when the 
father transferred his affection for her to his newly married 
wife she was goaded to great fury These feelings she 
had tried to suppress, but m her unguarded moods the 
wicked feelings came and took possession of her unawares. 
She knew that her father was fond of writing letters and 
receiving them from friends Her revengeful soul found 
in this an ingenious device of punishing the father who 


* Cyril Burt The Young Ddmgueni, p. 388. 
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had done so much, wrong to lier mother and herself. She 
used to write these letters in a handwriting which she 
had learnt earlier than she had entered the school. Hence 
the mistresses even could not identify the writer of the 
letter From her father’s talk she learnt that the punish- 
ment would be more severe to the father if the letters 
were sent to his friends and employers .Hence she began 
to write letters, accusmg the father of all kinds of 
immoralties, specially of immorality pertaimng to sex 
relations, which were intended to spoil his reputation as 
a decent person. 

The treatment she received from Cyril Burt, m course 
of time, cured her of the disease. As the girl unfolded the 
autobiography of her soul, the moods and evil impulses 
began to dimmish and at length to disappear There 
were many difficulties m the course of the treatment 
But Cyril Burt patiently persisted and he was able to 
break down the barricade between her two contending 
personalities This was done by bringing the one person- 
ality m communication with the other and the two were 
synthesised into a single harmonious whole When this 
was done the normal personality did not remain as prim 
and proper as it previously seemed But the abnormal 
secret personality which was responsible for writing jealous 
and vmdmctive letters vanished for ever. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND DISCIPLINE 

In the light of what is said above with regard to the 
researches of psycho-analysis, we shall have to rethink 
on the problems of discipline m Education All serious 
educational t hink ers have condemned excessive external 
restraints put on the freedom of the child. The Her- 
bartian notion of discipline is that it should grow from 
within and not be imposed from without. The only 
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justification for any kind of discipline is that it awakens 
the moral sense of the individual If it fails m doing 
this, it stands self-condemned The moral sense of an 
individual, however, is a matter of slow process of growth 
As Lord Lytton, in The New Treasure, points out, we can- 
not impose a conscience on a person , we can only impose 
our prejudices on him A conscience cannot be grafted 
on the mind of the child, it has to grow from within. We 
have to enable the child to control his impulsive nature 
by his rational nature As his reason develops, he would 
be able to control his instinctive urges more and more. 
Reason, as pointed out by Aristotle, has a dual function , 
on the one hand, it is a faculty to think and thus to know 
the nature of the real, on the other, it is a faculty that’ 
governs the impulses of man * The two powers of reason 
develop together , as the child knows more about his 
environment and learns what is good and what is bad 
for him, he is able to act m accordance with wisdom or 
moral laws. 

There are, however, persons who believe that no sort 
of discipline whether internal or external is desirable. 
The external discipline, according to the extreme Freudians, 
is not so harmful as the internal discipline They think 
that the sense of self-restraint has its origin m fear — the fear 
of pumshment. This fear has, in the last resort, an external 
origin ; fear that is internalised becomes the conscience or 
the Super Ego of the individual If external restraints 
are bad, so are the internal, for the one is rooted m the 
other There are some literary writers who would wish 

*“The rational faculty can be exercised m a twofold manner The 
human soul has, besides the ‘rational part’ which marks it as human, 
an ‘appetitive part’ which it shares with the beasts, and a ‘vegetative 
part,’ which it shares with all living things The vegetative part cannot 
be controlled by reason, but the appetitive part can be so controlled. 
Reason, thus, has a potential ability not merely to engage in reflective 
contemplation of the universe, but to control the impulses as well” — 
Philip Wheel-right ; A Critical Introduction to Ethics, p 204 
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to get rid of conscience It is what makes ns miserable. 
Stevenson would like it to be silenced for ever According 
to Freudians, there would be no problems of personality, 
the formation of complexes, and the resulting mental 
conflicts, if people were trained to live a free life and be 
not guided by social prejudices, opinions, traditions or 
laws The prejudices and traditions of society become 
the conscience of the individual , they are imposed upon 
the individual by society through fear of some form. A 
man suffers because there is conflict between his inner 
wishes and the moral tabooes which have been owned 
by him and which have thus become a part of his nature. 
The Super Ego , thus, is a great tyrant and if its control 
is too strict the resulting personality is abnormal. , 

This would mean the freer a child lives the better 
will he grow Will such a child be a useful personality ? 
Will he represent civilized life ? — these are questions which 
the Freudians will not trouble themselves about All 
civilization is a result of the control of the natural urges. 
If all the urges of human beings are allowed their full 
gratification, there will be no conflicts _ofj)ersqnahty , no 
d oub t, but at the same time human beings "will be 
re duce d"" to the level of brutes,*. As a mattef of fact, one 

*Dumville, in this connection says, “At the same time it must 
he home m mind that complete fieedom is impossible We wish the 
child to accept cheerfully the necessary restrictions of civilized life 
and to take as much responsibility as he can manage By all means 
let us govern without harshness, suggest rather than command, and 
lead rather than drive Let us, above all, try to find out those things 
which are useful and which the child can and will do without compulsion 
But let us remember that if the stream is to be of service m domg useful 
work, its waters must to some extent be controlled In some cases 
the youthful psyche, try as we will, does not respond to our suggestion. 
In such cases, if the child is left entirely free, “psychical gravitation” 
will keep it permanently on a low level, not only of knowledge and 
skill, but — what is still more to be deplored — of morality Some amount 
of compulsion will at times be necessary If it is wisely applied, m full 
sympathy with and understanding of the child’s inner nature, there 
is every prospect that it will be successful m achieving its object without 
harmful consequences” — Fundamentals of Psychology, p 417 
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of the conditions of a highly civilized life is conflict Are 
not the products of civilization a sufficient compensation 
for the mental pam we suffer due to the conflict of the 
Unconscious with the Super Ego 2 “Suffering,” says 
Arthur Helps, “is the lot, the pride and the privilege of 
man ” Man can reason, so he knows all the wonders 
of the world , he has imm ense power to conquer the 
brute world But that very reason makes him torture 
himself , for, the moral sense, as pointed out before, is 
rooted m reason. 


When we assert that conscience is rooted m reason, 
which is an essential part of man’s nature — rather the 
unique part — we do not deny that conscience develops 
through the contact of the individual with society Our 
conception of the individual precludes us from thinking 
that he stands m any way opposed to society Society 
and the individual are so inextricably mingled with each 
other that the oiie cannot exist, nor can it be thought of, 
Without the other Society is nothing but the individual 
writ large, and the individual is a social force expressing 
itself through a particular point * To take the Platonic 
view, there is nothing m society which is not to be found 
m the individual, and there is nothing m the individual 
which is not a gift of society Such being the relation 
of the individual and society, the restrictions imposed 
on the former by the latter are proper and they are the 


*“Man is a bundle of relations, a knot of loots, whose flower and 
fruitage is the world” — -Emerson The society and the individual, 
according to Emerson are the correlatives of each 1 other “Mind is one 
and Nature is its correlative,” says he in his essay on History Hence 
the restrictions that society imposes on the individual are really the 
restrictions imposed by the individual upon himself It is the higher 
self-governing the lower self There is a great truth in the doctrine, 
propounded by Hegel, that ^he thief is really free when he is sent to 
jail, or it is the divine light of the culprit to be chastised. When 
society exercises such a right it has a justification m the fact that it 
is doing the individual good. The mdividual, m fact, does good to 
himself in this way through society. 
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only conditions for tlie growth of a healthy personality. 
If discipline is removed from society, if the individual 
remains unaffected by the ideals which society y^anfcs to 
implant in him, society will cease to be a spiritual entity. 
It will be a chaos No social life is possible without res- 
traint being put on one’s self from without and within, 
and in the absence of social life the individual cannot 
grow Here is a justification for the society’s imposing 
its will on the individual to such an extent that it becomes 
a part of his own nature m the form of the Super Ego or 
the conscience 

We may, however, go a little deeper The Super Ego 
is innate and hence the restrictions of the Super Ego are 
really no restrictions It is the government of the self 
by the self Self-government is the only condition of a 
happy and healthy life It is Jffu® that the Super Ego 
develops through social contact, -just as thought develops 
through social contact But neither the one, nor the other 
is a social product or an imposition by society m the sense 
the psychoanalysts understand it We would not be 
able to think, if the faculty to think were not innate in us, 
so, too, we would have no Super Ego or conscience if human 
beings themselves by their inherent nature, were not so 
formed as to hanker for moral values Just as in the 
seed there is potentially present the tree with all its leaves 
and flowers, so, too, m the individual the power to recog- 
nise values which he is destined to realise m life, is poten- 
tially present The moral sense is present m the embryo 
from the very begmmng m each individual, it simply 
becomes fully manifest as he grows Society simply 
suggests to the individual the values that it has found 
best, which have stood the test of time and which, therefore, 
requires to be conserved The child is a spirit with an 
infinite past and infinite future and not a mere product 
of a set of conditions The affinity, as Emerson points 
out, between the individual and the society is spiritual. 
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Hence, to condemn discipline as such on the score 
that it; at times, results m mental conflict, is to undermine 
those very conditions which made such a statement possible. 
•The educator has to enable the child to develop discipline 
•from within. He should not aim at stifling all sense of 
discipline It is true that external discipline is a condition 
of the growth of mternal discipline This is usually taken 
to be the ground for the condemnation of both the lands 
of discipline What the educator has to aim at merely 
is, that the external discipline is so imposed, that, m course 
of time, it becomes unnecessary, as the individual has learnt 
to govern himself All kinds of punishments have their 
justification m the fact that they save the individual from 
greater harms They enable him to act with prudence 
so that no suffering follows his acts He learns the lesson 
of self-control and self-reliance through the ordeals that 
he has to undergo 
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final stage is maturity:, which is eighteen onward Ac- 
cording to ^ the development of the child is not of 
the nature of continuous growth. The child grows un- 
hampered upto twelve, when he reaches pseudo-maturity, 
just before puberty Then a period of recapitulation 
takes place till maturity comes Thus adolescence and 
adult hood, are recapitulations of infancy and late child- 
hood The individual lives again on a different plane, 
the phases he has passed through m ealier life Dr Jones 
bases his argument on sexual development which he holds 
is true of mental development as a whole In the following 
pages we shall briefly deal with the first two stages and 
dwell at same length on adolescence which is the most 
important stage from the point of view of the educator 
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INFANCY 

The child m infancy is like a sprouting plant He 
is tender both m body and mind His life is mostly guided 
by instincts which clamour for immediate satisfaction. 
He has no experience to guide him in his life, hence in- 
telligence which grows as experience grows, is lacking m 
the infant He cannot inhibit his impulses , this requires 
thought and strength of will, which come only at a later 
stage His conduct is motived solely by instincts and 
modified by pleasure and pam If a child sees a burning 
'taper, he rushes to catch it , but when once burnt it with- 
draws itself at the sight of the fire The burnt child, 
thus, dreads the fire Each impulse of the child acts 
independently of others, as they are not as yet controlled 
by the personality as a whole 

The life of the young child is charactensed by de- 
pendence on elders, both for the physical and emotional 
needs. When hungry or hurt, he cries for the mother 
He would not care to search out food for himself or 
remove the stimulus of pam. Similarly the child demands 
that all the love of the parents should be directed to him- 
self The child is very aggressive m owning the love of 
elders If there are two children in the same house, both 
at the stage of mfancy, the one will not allow that any 
of the parents should fondle, kiss, or show anxiety for the 
other. The advent of a new babe m the family is always 
attended by periods of emotional conflict m the mind of 
the elder child Some times this emotional conflict has 
very evil results. It may result m retarding the develop- 
ment of the child We have pointed this out in the chapter 
on Mental Conflict T he elders have to be very careful 
in showing their love towards their children. They should 
never show partiality to any child, else the other children 
will harbour feelings of enmity towards the favoured 
child. 
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The child was formerly supposed to have no sexual 
life Recent studies, however, show that sex plays quite 
an important part in the life of the child According to 
psycho-analysts, the sex life of the child is exceedingly 
rich and varied both m physical and mental aspects, its 
manifestations resembling those of primitive man. Four 
stages have been marked, as previously pointed out, in 
the evolution of sex-consciousness of an individual. These 
are the auto-eratic stage or the stage of self-love, . th e 
Oedipus and the Electra complex stage or the stage of the 
love of parents, the homosexual s^age or the stage of loving 
an individual of the same sex and the heterosexual stage 
when persons of opposite sexes are loved. In early child- 
hood the individual goes through the first two stages of 
sexual development, the latter two stages are normally 
gone through during adolescence and maturity 

Infancy is an age of aufco-erotism, or self-love. This 
is called “Narcissism” by the psycho-analysts, after the 
mythical Greek boy Narcissus, who fell m love with his 
own image seeing it m water In this legend the psycho- 
analysts read the universal tendency of man to fall m 
love with himself Normally this self-love stage passes 
of at the close of infancy, but it may Imger on m excep- 
tional circumstances to later childhood and adolescence. 
All excessive admiration of oneself, that we find m adults, 
according to psycho-analysis, is a reaction of the Narcissus 
complex It is a sign of retarded mental development 

InjL nfancv the child is imitative rather than original. 
Thus he learns language" from’ the adults by imitation. 
The early plays of children are a bare imitation of the 
activities of the elders. The child likes to express himself 
at all stages of his mental development, the form of ex- 
pression being determined by hiS environment This is 
much more so m early childhood than in a later period, 
when the child becomes inventive. 

21 
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In infancy the instinct of construction is quite active. 
The child is ever manipulating objects, breaking them or 
putting them m different orders Hence parents should 
provide infants with many play-thmgs The child learns 
many elementary lesson of his life through his desire to 
mutate others, to manipulate objects and to play with 
them. In this process children who live with other 
children of the same age have an advantage over those 
who live alone, for the best companion and the best 
teacher of a child is another child of the same age 

LATER CHILDHOOD 

Later childhood is a period of rapid growth The 
child attains at the end of this stage pseudo-maturity 
By this time he achieves a degree of adaptation to environ- 
ment which enables him to live m harmony with those 
around him. During adolescence he is said to lose this 
adaptability and regain it at maturity. 

At this stage the child’s thirst for knowledge shows a 
Ridden increase He becomes ver y inquisitive . The ins- 
tinct of curiosity is at its best l'Le child asks many 
^uesirSW^bPfes" eTders. These questions look silly to us, 
but they have a great significance to the child mind They 
show that the child has begu n to think During infancy 
the child’s power of thought J 'remams very limited, for 
he has not yet mastered the instrument of real thinking. 
The infant’s thinking is mostly at the perceptual level, 
as is the case with the thinking of animals He has no 
power to think of the past and the future. The power 
to think of the past and the future implies the use of words 
It is only when the child has mastered a certain amount 
of language that he attams the power of thinking of what 
is not present. The infant easily forgets the past, the 
child will not forget it, for he has an instrument with 
whose help he can stabilise experience The infant can 
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simply ask the question “what is this,” it is only the child 
who can ask the question “why it is so Making use 
of the casual category m thought implies the development 
of time sense which is impossible without a certain degree 
of mastery of the language 

The child’s questions require to be answered by the 
adults The child whose instinct of curiosity is repressed 
at this stage will hardly show originality and initiative 
m later life The intelligence of the child develops as 
urged to exercise itself by the instinct of curiosity Curio- 
sity is an expression of the child’s inner demand to adjust 
himself to the environment 

The child at this stage becomes more and more in- 
ventive rather than imitative This is to be seen in his 
plays He no longer plays beside another child, but plays 
■with him He does not mechanically imitate what another 
child does but thinks out his part The child is to be 
engaged m such plays as require the exercise of his inventive ^ 
power His games a re not individual, as is the -.case m 
the previous stage , they are~~soclal_ He likes to play 1 
with otheFcmldren and share inTBeir" joys 

Greganousness i s one of the well-marked charac-^ 
teristics of later childhood. In his early years the child 
seeks the company of the elders chiefly as a means of self- 
gratification The infant is sublimely selfish m all his 
doings But now t he herd -i n st.i n ot _sh n ws ^its risp Even 
for his self-assertion he seeks the company of others He 
becomes a member of a band or a gang The gang has a 
solidarity of its own the membei" of flic gang lemain 
faithful to each oilier in all then ililfic iiltie** Tlicv sue. 
together m their jovs and sonows if theie be am Aik, 
gang'* of bovs arc organised Theie arc captains vice- 
capl.un 1 ' and oilier officials to direct a Phil?* of the gang 
and to enforce discipline The mo-t self-assertive boy 
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becomes the leader of the gang. Robert Clive, Napoleon, 
Moussolmi were such leaders of gangs m their childhood 

The inf ant has no moral nature Moral consciousness 
follows on the footsteps of social consciousness The 
inf ant has not as yet developed a social self The child, 
on the other hand, has a social self , hence, he is guided 
m his conduct by certain moral codes “His behaviour 
is determined largely by anticipation of social praise or 
blame, the chief authority being the gang The moral 
code in this period is very powerful and uncompromising. 
The child would obey the leader of the gang whatever may 
befall This sometimes brings him m difficult situations. 
The authorities at home, and m the school often find it 
difficult to correct a child who belongs to an undesirable 
type of gang 

One of the important characteristics of later childhood 
is the child’s extrovert mentality He has an outward-look. 
He thinks more of objects and situations surrounding him 
than of himself This is just like the attitude of a healthy 
minded adult The adult’s attitude, however, is final ; 
the attitude of the child, on the other hand, undergoes a 
change when he enters the next stage, that is, the stage 
of adolescence 

The sex life m later child does not present as difficult 
problems as the life of an infant or of the adolescent does. 
Psycho-analysts regard the age between four and five years 
as very critical Many complexes are formed during this 
period, which cause great difficulties m later life There 
are no such critical stages m later childhood. The child 
being extrovert rather than introvert does not brood 
He is active, hence there is no chance of the development 
of complexes The child posses the stage of Narcissism ; 
his love is gradually directed to persons other than himself. 


♦Ross * Groundwork of Educational Psychology, p. 145 
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He normally loves more the parent of the opposite- .sex . 
This gradually yields 5 place to the love of children who 

are associated with him. According to.., Jones the sex 

impulse lies dormant in later childhood 


ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence is the most impressionable period of a 
child’s life , if is th A p'viH tbp fi rst dawn of power is 
f elt by h im I t is a period of dav-dreamsTo? ad venture, of 
i ntense affe ctions and stirrmg of t he heart TEe^cElI^ 7 s , 
en^ionsITrin^^ at a very 

small suggestion we find him prepared to do even the 
impossible H e is subiecti ve and does not know the objec- 
tive limitations of his p o w er~lTirm^ , 

he lo ^r^vcry“Me^anhhe does not suspect wickedness in 
others He has not as yet learnt to direct his energies 
aright and therefore, there is a danger of his going on the 
wrong path, bringing rum on his life. 

As the child enters adolescence there are marked 
changes both m his bodily appearance and inner life. 
Adolescence is the most interesting period of a man’s hfe 
from the point of view of the educator The emotions, 
and impulses of the child have an uniqueness which are 
to be found m no other period of his hfe We shall note 
here a few of the characteristics of the mental life of the 
child at this period and shall suggest how the child can be 
best handled so that his growth may hot be impeded. 

Bodily appearance — The adolescent child is body- 
conscious Whereas the child m the earlier period is care- 
less about his appearance, the adolescent takes particular 
care of presenting himself nicely before others. He loves 
to decorate his person He is fond of good dress and is 
highly self-conscious He is touched by the criticism of 
others about his manners, his dress or general appearance. 
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All this contributes to make the body appear graceful. 
The physical development itself makes it very attractive 
at this period. 

There is a distinct change m voice which shows the 
advent of maturity The voice of boys and gnls m the 
earlier period have no distinct sex quality, but m adoles- 
cence the voices of the two sexes differ The boy’s voice 
becomes hoarse, the girl’s remains a bit shrill 

Growth of Motor Powers — As the body of the 
child grows and he gams balance, the motor powers also 
increase The child is fond of sports and games This 
is quite m keeping with their physical development Drill, 
gymnastics and manual traimng are of great help m develop- 
ing the motor power of the adolescent All kinds of plays 
are to be encouraged among boys “All are young,” says 
Stanley Hall, “at play and only m play, and the best 
possible characterisation of old age is the absence of the 
soul and body of play Only senile and over-specialised 
tissues of bram, heart, and muscles know it not ”* The 
best means of developing free motor activity is play 

Dancing for children is strongly advocated by psycho- 
logists who have made a special study of adolescence. 
“Dancing is one of the best expressions of pure play and 
of pure motor needs of the youth Perhaps it is the most 
liberal of all forms of motor education ”f The adolescent 
loves the rhythm Hknce children of this age like to sing, 
march or read poetry with rhythm Dancing involves 
rhythmic movements , this makes it specially liked by 
the adolescent 

All kinds of outdoor activities are to be encouraged 
among the adolescent boys and girls. This is good both 

♦Stanley Hall Adolescence, Vol I p 206. 
flbid , p 213 
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for the development of their physical powers as well for 
stopping them from brooding, which is a maked charac- 
teristic of the boys and girls m this period 

Sex impulse — The dawn of adolescence is marked 
by a special consciousness of sex. It is the awakening 
of this instinct that makes him so restless, and romantic 
m interests, speech and behaviour towards others. We 
have to watch carefully the development of this instinct 
and give it a proper mould Parents and .to some extent 
teachers are prone to evade the heavy pedagogical res- 
ponsibility raised by this very delicate and difficult subject. 
Hence m no other field of importance do silence and in- 
difference come so near reigning supreme 

Children at this age develop many complexes due to 
premature indulgence m sex and due to sudden repression 
of the same Their nervous system is weakened and 
they develop many mental diseases Their sharpness 
of intelligence vanishes and their faces look pale and 
stupid But these injuries are not so great, for, m 
course of time, the child can regain both his physical and 
mental power, when he ceases to indulge m his abnormal 
sexual activities The greater dangers, and by far the 
more enduring m life are the formation of the mental 
complexes due to self-abuse and other different forms 
of erotic behaviour They give rise to mental phobias, 
anxiety-neurosis, melancholia m which the individual is 
haunted by a sense of sm, and thinks himself lost beyond 
redemption * 

*“Consciousness of vice,” says Stanley Hall, “so hated and despised 
is potent factoi m the youthful melancholia, taking away the joy of 
life, and sometimes plunging the victim into a sense of discouragement 
culminating m utter despair It is one of the causes of morbid typo of 
self-consciousness or introspection The stiuggle between what is felt 
to be light, pure, honourable, and the lusts of the flesh are always hard 
for sanity— struggles for absolute purity and perfection germane to 
this age aie met by the influence that seem to spring from the Prince 
of Darkness and his abode ” Stanley Hall — Adolescence Vol I, p 438. 
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Thus the lack of proper education leads the young soul 
to great mental agony and suffering Due to the internal 
conflict there is a great wear and tear of the nervous system, 
and the life of the boy in later years is characterised by 
irresolution and weakness of will He lacks energy and 
can do nothing effectively One whose sexual urge has 
been altogether misdirected suffers from many mental 
diseases Abuse of sex is a fruitful source of juvenile faults, 
immoralities, and crime The tendency to commit suicide 
is also an outcome of the abuse of sexual energy 

How can we prevent this ? Stanley Hall points out 
two kinds of causes that lead to sexual excitability — 
physical and mental The physical causes are improper 
clothes, rich food, indigestion, overwork, nervousness, 
habits of defective cleanliness, prolonged sittmg or standing 
monotonous walking, sittmg cross-legged, late-nsmg, pet- 
ting and indulgence and too great straining of the brain. 
Prominent among the mental causes are erotic reading, 
attending pictures and theatrical performances The 
guardian of the adolescent- has to guard his ward against 
these Certam drugs as cocame and opium and intoxi- 
cating drinks have a stimulating effect , so also certam 
perfumes, over-eating, fondling, fear, and rocking chair 
predispose the mind to sex. 

We can now easily realise the value of the hardening 
process of Locke He would allow children only two 
meals a day, and barred them from taking not only 
spices but even sugar. A rigorous life is helpful m main- 
taining celebacy Stanley Hall advocates cold washing 
without wiping Cold is one of the best checks on sexual 
excesses “The Sparton boys, at twelve,” says Hall, 
“slept on straw or hay with no cover and at fifteen 
slept on reeds The body m general, and specially 
the head, hands, and neck, should not be too warmly 
dressed m cold weather Beds should be rather hard 
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and covering should be light T oo soft bedsjredispo.se 
people to sensuous luxury and temptthem to remain in 
them - long " after awakening This is 'jiist' the “hour most 
dangerous of all ” Stanley Hall suggests moderate work 
and music as, cures_ of the .habit oh, self-abuse “Work 
reduces the temptation”, says Hall, “and so does early 
rising ” But excess of work is to be avoided for “excessive 
mental or physical effort easily fatigues before the power 
of resistence by rapid growth is acquired ” Good musi c 
1S a moral to nic Any t alk that st imulates the sexiin pulse 
is to be av oided ,,... 

So far we have pointed only the negative methods 
of saving the child from failing into evil ways What 
positive suggestions have we to offer ? There are two 
ways of handlmg this problem, — sex-nurture and sex- 
enlightment 

So far as Sex-enlightenment is concerned we are m 
perfect agreement with the view advocated by the 
great Russian educatiomst Pmkeviteh “We would like 
to say,” says Pmkeviteh, “That this field of work 
requires most careful treatment and the unintelligent 
occupation with sex-enlightment may lead to results 
which are the exact opposites of the aims of the teacher. 
Prom our pomt of view the best method is the method 
of indirection Sex-enhghtenment should be provided 
through the medium cf the regular subjects of the curri- 
culum The attention of the children and the adolescent 
need not be specifically fixed on them, but while teaching 
natural science, literature, and problems of social life, 

teachers ma y in ci dentally Je ad the . bn3mJ&-.... the nnd& r- 

- .phenoBiena^ also ” 

Sex-nurture is the only effective remedy against all 
evils Every individual is endowed by nature with a 
certain amount of energy It accumulates from day to 
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day as we take our nourishment from nature Now if 
this energy is not properly utilised it takes a wrong course 
for its expression Sex nurture consists in the proper use 
of this energy * 

According to some writers co-education improves 
sex morality among boys and girls PinkevitaET'says 
that wheif boysfand girls learn together and work together, 
they get habituated to the life of each other, and curiosity 
about anot her sex vanishes It is just where the boys 
and girls are segregafedTSom each other that they grow 
curious about the nature of the other sex But the success 
of co-education very much depends on the t raditions and 
the peculiar circumstances of a people In India co- 
education has to* be tried cautiously One thing has, 
however, to be emphasised. Modern Psychology does not 
believe m the ruthless repression of the undesirable ten- 
dencies’ of the young but rather m their sublimation. 
We have to divmitise the Satan himself, and make him 
do service to God. “There is a soul of goodness in things 
evil, would men observmgly distil it out ” We can brmg 
the best out of children by encouraging them m all 


*“It is, therefore, of supreme importance that this fund of energy 
be utilised m those forms of activity which from the point of education 
are most valuable and necessary It should be directed towards physical 
culture, athletic sports, manual labour, intellectual activity, the Pioneer 
Movement, and all sorts of work which requires a considerable amount 
of physical power If the strength of the child is expanded normally 
m these directions, no strength for the hypertrophic development of sex 
impulse will remain ” — Pmkevitch Education m Soviet Russia p 334 
In the Russian system of education, in addition to the usual extia- 
curricular activities of the adolescent, theieis m the curriculum itself 
enough 100 m to utilise the physical energy of the child They have 
simplified their curriculum by dividing it m three heads — -nature, labour 
and society, and they try to develop m the individual both theoretical 
and practical abilities Labour is the central theme of a Societ Labour 
School We know both Rousseau and Pestalozzi insisted on teac hing 
some trade to the child, 01 giving him education through tiade so that 
he may be able to support himself in school and stand on his own legs m 
after life Apart from this pragmatic value, manual work m school is 
necessary for the very purpose of keeping the boys physically active 
aid so keeping their minds engaged and raising their standaid of morality. 
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pursuits and by providing ample opportunities for the 
free expression of their conative and emotional nature. 

Social Instincts — Social instincts develop most 
during this period """’The child is very sensitive to public 
blame or praise He is prepared to do anything which 
will bring the praise of his fellows on him This tendency 
if not properly cultured leads to over-self-consciousness, 
vanity, affection, and showing off, which characterise 
the life of a man m later years also Once abnormally 
developed, if proper scope is not found for its assertion, 
the individual becomes melancholic and has a tendency 
to end his life Such was the case of Robert Clive. For 
the fun of merely domg something conspicuous he had 
scaled the tower of London, from where he was taken 
down with great difficulty by others He was the leader 
of the gang that troubled the shopkeepers of the village 
by doing one mischief or on other. He was happy so 
long as he found room for his showing off, but whenever 
his inner urge was dammed, he preferred to end his life 
It is said, he thrice attempted to commit suicide and he 
actually ended his life by suicide 

S uggestibility — Another important characteristic 
of adolescence is the suggestibility of the boy. His 
personality is not well-organised, there is no centrality 
of purpose m his character Hence the elders should 
send out only pious and holy thoughts to him These 
ought to be thoughts of encouragement, of doing noble 
deeds and winning honours in the world The teacher 
has a special responsibility m this respect He re-lives 
m the life of his pupils, and if he wants to immortalise 
himself, let his heart pulsate with the heart of his pupils, 
and let him feel his oneness with them Even unconsci- 
ously no word ought to drop out of the teacher’s lip 
which injures the feeling of the boy His speech should 
be soothing and sweet When the teacher feels for his 
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pupils, as intensely as they feel for themselves, there will 
be a natural restraint Over the evil propensities. 

The Impulse to Wander — The Adolescent wants 
to mate a^venturesr He "Is Always after something new. 
Going on travel is of \eiy great value at this period The 
educative value of travelling has long smce been recognised 
Locke advocates it in his Thoughts But travel is of value 
from another point of view also The child becomes weary 
at this age of the discipline of the home and the school 
He aspires to gain some degree of freedom, and have the 
joy of seeing new thmgs “At the dawn of adolscence”, 
says Stanley Hall, “this impulse to migrate or wander 
shows a great and sudden mcrease The restlessness of 
spring is greatly augmented. Home seems narrow, 
monotonous, intolerable, and the street and the motley 
passerby interest and invite to be up and away ” The 
child gets impatient of restramt, there is the dread of 
tedium and he has a desire “to shelve all old impressions 
and indulge a yearmng for and into space ” “If this 
instinct,” says the same writer, “is not normally developed 
and then reduced again by the right corrective, it has 
many foims of persistence mto adult life m the gad-abouts, 
globe trotters vagabonds rovers, gypsies, or those interesting 
p ychic species, who move or change their vocations, go 
from country to city, from house-keeping to boarding, 
a unique type of travellers, with no purpose but to go.” 
It is therefore the duty of parents and teachers to see 
that this wandering instinct instead of being mercilessly 
crushed is well utilised and kept within proper limits 

' .Emotions op the Adolescent — Adolescence is a 
period of great excitabilit y of emotion s. As the instincts 
of the child attain maturity, his feelings also undergo a 
great change Now pleasure and pam which remam the 
only motives ,of action m infancy, and social blame or 
praise— the motives of latter childhood, are supplemented 
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by other motives, which are generally considered more 
refined and pure The child is actuated by love of his 
fellows Love is the domment feeling of the adolescent 
child This is due to the ripening of the sex instinct 
“Sex is the most potent and magic open sesame,” says 
Hall, “to the deepest mysteries of life, death, religion and 
love ”* It is this which makes love so powerful a force 
m the life of the adolescent 

Adolescent love is of the mpst selfless kind The 
child is prepared to do service to an other child for no other 
ulterior end but to gam his love The child is prepared 
for any sacrifice demanded of him for the sake of his friend. 
Most boys at this period have their chums The chum 
inspires the child to action, his presence gives him interest 
m study and play The chum, at times, is so intensely 
loved that his separation, even for a short time, is borne 
with pam The chums usually belong to families that 
have the same social status But at times a rich boy 
may develop an intense liking for a boy coming from 
a poorer family. In such cases we have many examples 
of noblest acts — acts, done from motives of puie love and 
self-sacrifice. One comes across instances when a rich 
boy would insist on taking the same food which his friend 
of the poor family takes He insists that his parents 
should give everything to his friend which he himself gets 
from them He would have nothing, of which he cannot 
partake with his friend f 

♦Stanley Hall Adolescence, Vol II, p 109. 

f A friend of the writer, now a Sanyasm, related his own experience 
about the self-sacrifice of his friend The former came of a poor family, 
but his friend of the adolescent age came of a rich family. This rich 
man’s son developed such an affection for his chum that he would not 
even take his food, read or play without him He would have no article 
of luxuiy which is not gnui cquallv 1o Ins fncnd The two had to be 
kepi togethci m the same house and the noli man -uppoiled i hem both 
They leiened then education Logctlici till a ven bit e age 

riuch adolescent cxpeueiice develops in one the spuit of self sacrifice 
and social seivice We can expect -el II ess love only tiom him who 
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In the early period of adolescence love is usually 
directed to a person of the same sex Later it becomes 
directed to a person of the opposite sex The change 
comes naturally as the sex instinct ripens, for the un- 
conscious roots of love are m the sex Sometimes, however, 
the former stage may persist longer than what is natural 
This result m mal-adjustment to social relationships 
According to psycho-analysis, one of the reasons of the 
tragedy of Hamlet is his strong love of a male friend. 
His love of Horatio is abnormal , it is much more than 
is proper for a youth of his age His abnormal love for 
a person of the same sex is greatly responsible for developing 
m him an aversion to women When a person loves a 
thing, he is blind to its faults , but when there is an 
inward aversion, he sees only the defects ' His utterance 
, “f rail ty, thy name is woman,” simply reveals his own 
mentality ; there is no plaee for women m his heart and 
the utterance is simply a rationalisation of the inner wish 
to avoid their company 

It is the prime duty of the educator to see that this 
feeling of love does not take same mischievous tern When 
this happens the boy develops fetishes, and an unreasonably 
strong attachment to particular objects. Adolescent love 
is to be utilized in the service of society It should not 
be allowed to waste itself away m mere vetipurations of 
the heart 

The love impulse of the adolescent is easily directed 
towards great men Then we have the phenomenon of 
hero-worship “Boys m their teens,” says Hall, “have a 
veritable passion for the stories of great men ” Through 
this spirit of hero worship we can bring immense changes 

lias loved, or had the good fortune to live m an atmosphere of love 
during his childhood What a man becomes in latter life is very much 
determined by what he has been m his adolescence He who lived 
under tyranny will be tyrant , where as one who lived m an atmosphere 
. of love will be a lover or a selfless worker. 
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in the life of the child Moral conduct is mostly a result 
of hero-worship The kind of behaviour we love and 
think about naturally reproduces itself m our own acts 
Man cannot be goaided to virtue , they can be ^persuaded 
to love virtue If the teacher has accomplished the latter 
task he has done all that he ought to do and need do 
The rest will take care of itself Let the teacher, therefore, 
place proper examples of virtuous conduct and of virtuous 
life If the child loves virtuous men, he will be virtuous 
himself 

The adolescent are most open to religious influences 
If a man ever became religious, he became m his adoles- 
cence This is due to the fact that love m all its forms 
is intense m this period Religious consciousness psycho- 
logically is nothing but sublimated love Psychologically, 
religion and love rise and degenerate together In one’s 
adolescence one is supremely religious , m latter life, religion 
is disclaimed For God, as averred by all philosophers, 
saints and prophets, is known only through love “Be- 
cause He is love,” says Hall, “love only can know its 
own ”* Our present age is godless , it is also an age of 
great strife, m which love is conspicuous by its abscence 
The teacher should not let go the period of adolescence to 
plant m the holy heart of the child the love of the Sublime 

The adolescent have an immense love of poetry Love, 
religion and poetry — the three have one origin It is 
admitted on all hands that the soul of poetry is love, and the 
subhmest poetry is an expression of one’s devotion to the 
Supreme Being Poetry is the expression of thehighest of 

*“We must love God with all the heart, soul and mmd and strength' 
because he can only be known by love, and not by argument fiom design 
or sufficient reason or cause, and if we do so aright we shall not make 
him a love fetish 01 idol, a transcendent or extraneous personality, nor 
shall wo approach him with phallic ecstasy or paru&ia mania 01 many 
of the arts of pious eiotism, but we shall realise that He is the most lm- 
nienent of all things, and that the higher monotheism is not altogether 
separable from higher pantheism” — Adolescence, Yol. II, p 127 
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our feelings m the best possible manner The adolescent 
love of music is proverbial Music and poetry often go 
together We have to see that this love is kept alive and 
we have to make use of it to sublimate the life of the 
child. Through music and poetry, many good sentiments 
can be developed m the child’s mind Songs about 
the motherland will develop patriotism songs expressing 
love of God will develop religion 

The adolescent child mtensely loves nature He 
has predisposition to animism To him the sun, the 
moon, the mountains and the trees all talk. They have 
communion with their follows even as we have It was 
with reference to his adolescent experience that Words- 
worth wrote the lines 

To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 

I gave a moral life I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling * the great mass 
Lay bedded m a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with mward meaning 

This love of nature also makes the adolescent poetic. 
It makes him behold life in all so-called inanimate 
objects. In poets this tendency persists till much later. 
Poets are adolescent all their life We should not starve 
this love of nature m the child by refusing his hungermg 
soul the necessary food. The child is to be allowed 
to indulge m nature and give expression to his feelings 
in words. 

Imagination . — Adolescence is a period of building 
castles in the air. “Puberty,” says Stanley Hall, “is the 
birth days of imagination. This has its morning twilight 
in reverie, and if brilliant and vivid, supplements every 
limitation, makes the feeble athletic, the beggar rich, 
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knows no limitation of time or place and is, m a word, the 
totalising faculty In its world all wishes are actualised, 
and hundreds of our returns show that m many cases of 
children, their surroundings not only shrivel hut become 
dim and shadowy compared with the realm of fancy ” 
Every one m this age is a poet and flies on the viewless 
wmgs of poesy, for there is no ‘dull brain to perplex 
and retard * 

This tendency has its own goorTand evil aspect, and 
the teacher has a great responsibility m studying the 
fancies of the child and giving them the proper mould’. 
Without fancies a man’s life is dull and insipid , the first 
adventures m the realms of the unknown are made m our 
fancies and day-dreams and these later become actualities. 
As sister Nivedita said, there can be no castle on earth 
without there bemg castles in the air , the evil lies m not 
seeing any one of them realised on earth Too much 
flight of fancy also leads a man to see no good m life , 
he becomes unpractical, for there is the obvious contrast 
between the reality and the realm of imagination 

Intellectual growth — Adolescence is a period of 
rapid intellectual growth The child gams the power of 
abstract thinking The curriculum for this period should 
be so devised as to contain lot of practical and intellectual 
pursuits Ongmal thinking has to be promoted and 
habits of hard work have to be created The child’s 
reason is awake , hence subjects like Mathematics, General 
Science, Grammar, History, Causal Geography and Civics 
should be taught in this period His appetite for in tellec- 
tu al foodLia. quite k een, and suitable-food has-t o be pro vided 
to the child. But we must be on guard against over- 
stuffing his brains, for overfeeding is as injurious to the 
system as underfeeding ‘Just as many a Youth,’ says 
James, ‘has to go permanently without an adequate 
stock of conceptions of a certain order because experience 
22 
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of that order were not yielded at the time when, curiosity 
was most acute, so will it conversely happen that many 
another youth is spoiled for a subject of study (although 
he would have enjoyed it well if led to it at a later age) 
through having had thrust upon him so prematurely that 
disgust was created, and the bloom quite taken off from 
future trials ”* 

S COUTING- IN ADOL ESCENCE 

We have emphasised above the importance of practical 
pursuits to the adolescent Of all the extra curricular 
activities of a modern school scouting is the most beneficial 
to the adolescent The routine work of the school has a 
tendency to dull the initiative of the child, to benumb his 
impulsiveness and to render him a mere cork m a big 
machine It is the one great evil of all regimental systems 
that they ignore the personality of the individual and aim 
at mass production It ought to be, on the other hand, 
the one aim of education to develop the individual m the 
way he can grow and not try to suppress his creativeness 
for dead uniformity’s sake The good of the individual 
scholar lies m finding opportunities for the expression of 
his original nature — his instincts and desires — rather than 
m their ruthless suppression A man with a cramped 
soul has few chances of shining m the world Society can 
except little of him He may possess a vast amount of 
learning but the force of personality will ever be lacking. 
Now scouting aims just to build this harmonious and 
well developed personality which will count as a force m 
the world at large 

Scouting is a form of activity m which fullest scope is 
given for the development of those tr&its of an individual’s 
nature which for lack of proper care would have died away 
even at the sprouting age There is a number of unde- 


* James Talks to Teachers p 149 
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suable tendencies m each, child which the educationists 
very often try to repress and very often they fail m doing 
so Now scouting aims just to utilise the energy behind 
all these so-called undesirable impulses Scouting, that is 
to say, aims at sublimating the instinctive nature of the 
child rather than repressing it This may be illustrated 
by taking as examples a few of the instinctive tendencies 
of a child which from the point of view of the class-room 
are quite undesirable 

The child has a tendency to wander about. Now 
if the tendency is not properly developed and regulated 
the child either turns melancholic or has a tendency to 
be a vagabond Scouting aims to sublimate this tendency 
m an admirable manner The scout-masters take the 
boy-scout into the country whenever they get holidays 
from the school to explore and ramble about Under 
the guidance of their masters they learn to make accurate 
observations of plants, trees and natural formations and 
to make maps and report correctly whatever they see 
and hear 

Love of display is another strong impulse of the 
adolescent child Now, if it is not bnddled properly, it 
tends to make the child a boaster, an exhibitionist or even 
a tyrant to his weaker fellows By scouting this impulse 
is sublimated into a number of artistic and delightful 
activities It is really very exhileratmg to the child to 
put on the scout uniform with scarf and the badges and 
to parade like soldiers with his fellows at the beat of drums. 
In the scout rallies he gets a number of chances to show 
bis ability Hero however lie does not .-eek personal 
appreciation but i^> latboi anxious to enhance the honour 
of his group and to bung u m the lorehont He has 
Tinned limi'seif to a higher piano whcie the individual 
merges hi-, interests into tho->e of lm follow^ and -ceks 
lus fulfilment llnougli societv 
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Similarly there are other impulses which scouting 
sublimates — such as the prying tendency, the hoarding 
instinct and the instinct of emulation Hiking and tracking 
make use of the prying tendency — as a matter of fact, 
a scout is nothing if he lacks the qualities of a spy The 
hoarding instinct is utilised m making collections of all 
sorts of curious objects that a scout finds m the way and 
in making accumulation of small sums of money. The 
instinct of emulation likewise finds expression m the scout’s 
desire to see his patrol or troup stand first m all the scouting 
activities 

Scoutmg is a form of play m which the elders and 
the youngers take part and spend their time m joy The 
camp fires, the scouts yell, the Kim’s game and other 
activities of scouts’ life are full of fun and play Those 
who think scouting to be a serious form of activity have 
according to Baden Powell, missed its true aim It 
provides, on the one hand, a relaxation from the tedium 
of the school work, and on the other, opens a safty valve 
for the discharge of that surplus energy which is kept 
locked up during school hours The play activities of a 
scout, however, are such that they prepare him for shoul- 
dering serious responsibilities of after-life. In his play 
activities the child often anticipates what he is to be m 
after-life , hence if we can regulate properly the plays 
of children we can prepare them to become better and 
nobler citizens of the world. 

Scoutmg not only sublimates the baser instincts, and 
provides a safty valve to the surplus energy of the child, 
but it also develops those finer feelings which are essential 
to manliness and which would have withered for lack of 
proper culture Such are the feelings of reverence for 
elders, courtesy towards great and small, compassion for 
men and animals ; and devotion towards that Bemg Who 
created us and maintains our existence here. These we 
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find comprehended m the ten scout laws which every 
scout must know and obey 

Scouting makes the child s life active and adventurous 
and teaches him the lesson of self-help and of co-operation, 
with others When a troup of scouts goes on an excursion 
the boys themselves have to carry their luggage, they have 
sometimes to march several miles a day, have to build 
huts, cook their food, to make purchases, to gather fuel, 
fetch water and clean utensils They are assigned duties 
at night and have to patrol by turns Thus they undergo 
“the hardening process” of Locke , their lethargy is shaken 
off and they are made tougher beings 

In these days there is some form of scouting activity 
going on everywhere m the world No vigorous or living 
nation can do without it There is the Youngmen’s 
Movement m Germany and in Russia there is the Pioneer 
Movements There have similar aims m view as the 
Scout Movement of Great Britain and India. They 
tram the growing generation to become healthy and helpful 
members of the state, to sacrifice their comforts and their 
personal interests for the sake of their country or society 
m general India needs a large number of such associations 
working everywhere throughout the country so that 
she may become one among the free and self-respectmg 
nations of the world 
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CHAPTER XXI 

EVOLUTION OE LANGUAGE 

Impoetance op the study — For parents and teachers 
the study of the evolution of language is of paramount 
importance One cannot have a thorough knowledge of 
the mental life of the child unless one also knows the 
process of evolution of language — the chief instrument of 
his self-expression We communicate our thoughts and 
feelings to others through language. The fulfilment of 
all our desires depends upon such communication The 
young child, because he cannot communicate properly 
his thoughts and feelings to other persons, cannot get 
many of his wishes fulfilled He has to forego many 
pleasures of life because he has no mastery of language 

Language is not only a means of communication of 
our thoughts and feelings to others, it is also a means of 
self-expression The mind grows through self-expression. 
Thoughts become clear as they are expressed to others. 
As the child expresses himself to others he learns about 
his own powers and gams confidence m himself. The 
social self of the child develops as he acquires more and 
more language , for then he makes an effort to come m 
contact with society and gam the love and admiration of 
his fellows. The social self of the child, who is retarded 
m language, is very much cramped He has to be shy 
and reserve Children, who have no practice m speaking 
or who stammer, are m general mental development much 
behind those who are fluent m speech 

Language is the chief, perhaps, the only instrument of 
thought Many thinkers hold that thought and language 
are obverse and reverse of one and the same com. Thought, 
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according to some psychologists, is suppressed speech. 
It is evident that there is much correlation between the 
thinking power of an individual and his command of 
language The intellectual powers of a man can often be 
accurately judged by his languistic attainments or the 
size of his vocabulary As the thoughts of an individual 
or a nation grow, the vocabulary also has a corresponding 
growth A peasant uses only a few hundred words, 
whereas Milton used 8,000 words, Shakespear 15,000, 
Huxley 20,000 to 30,000 Hence the number of woids 
that a child uses or can understand is a proper index to 
his mental growth 

STAGES OF SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 

We may divide the evolution of speech m three stages : 

1 The sound production and the babbling stage. 

2 Smgle-word-sentence stage 

3 Production of significant speech stage, when 
different parts of speech are used with 
discrimination 

Each of the above stages has its peculiar charac- 
teristics They correspond with certain stages m the 
evolution of the thinking power of the child. 

The babbling stage —The production of sounds 
and babbling are a part of reflex activity which is spon- 
taneously done bv the child It is a gieat progress from 
the birth crv to produce i.mgul cd rounds It ->ecms 
me mingles to adults— a mere waste of enerai on the 
pait of the child But it has a great significance in the 
development of speech Babbling ail eailv effort of 
the child to speak The child theiebv gain< co-ordination 
between dilferent otguii'. that aie involved in speech 
production The mere babbling, m course of time gains. 
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meaning as expression of pleasure and pam This happens 
like the conditioning of reflexes as the child comes m 
contact with the environment 

The single word stage — The babbling of the 
child gradually yields place to utterance of significant 
words The child’s power of self-expression and of getting 
his wishes fulfilled is immensely increased as soon as he 
learns the meaning and the potency of certain sounds 
A single word uttered by the child at this stage may stand 
for a number of sentences The word “Mamma” may 
mean — “Mamma, give me milk, “Mumma, I am hurt,” 
“Mamma, take me up ” The child learns many words 
through the imitation of elders or of other children Thus 
his vocabulary grows In this process girls make more 
rapid progress than boys, as they are more imitiative by 
nature The first born babe usually takes longer period 
in picking up speech than those who are born later, since 
the latter have the advantage of imitating the elder child. 
The best language teacher of a child is a child of a similar 
age The single word stage usually lasts from 10 months 
to 2 years The words are usually nouns 

Production op significant speech — The last stage 
is one m which the child significantly uses different parts 
of speech The sentences of a child at this stage first 
consist of nouns and verbs Later on adjectives are 
added , then his thought extends to words designating 
temporal and spatial relations 

The above stages m the progress of language learning 
have their correlatives m the evolution of thought The 
babbling stage roughly corresponds with the stage of 
perceptual thinking, the single-word stage marks the 
advent of imagination, and the use of significant speech 
signifies the evolution of the conceptual power. 
The single word stage is psychologically very 
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important , for now the child has a means of calling back 
to the mmd what is absent Since animals have no words, 
they cannot recall what is past , nor can they think of the 
future. A word learnt is thus a tool gamed to command 
the past experience, and to make it available for future 
use 


But real thinking is not possible unless one apprehends 
the relations of objects and expresses those relations to 
others , m other words, till one gams the capacity of abs- 
traction and synthesis there is no real thought All 
significant speech imphes the possession of this capacity, 
whatever be the degree m which it exists 


PSYCHIC FACTORS IN SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 

There are two factors involved m the evolution 
of the speech m the child — imitation and spontaneity. 
The work of imitation is obvious The child is always 
consciously and unconsciously imitating those who come 
near him Deaf children remain dumb due to lack of 
stimulus for speech production The child unconsciously 
gathers impressions horn the environment which, m course 
of time, burst forth m speech Girls imitate more and 
react to a stimulus more qmckly, hence they learn 
language faster than boys 

The work of spontaneity m language learning is not 
as obvious as that of imitation. Spontaneity is seen m 
the selection words Out of a large number of words 
heard by the child, he picks up only a few and tries to 
master them, excluding others These words are selected 
m accordance with the age, the mental development and 
the particular liking of the child The work of spon- 
taneity is also to be seen m the selection of the person 
whom the c hil d imitates. He imitates one whom he 
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likes “Imitation grows m intensely,” says William Stern, 
“m proportion with the likeness of the copy to the copier ” 
Thus the child imitates, his brothers and sisters more than 
adults We can also see the work of spontaneity m 
the use of words by small children while speaking with 
different individuals A child who knows two languages 
speaks one kind of language with his mother and another 
land with the servant The child, at times, shows spon- 
taneity m inventing words 


EDUCATION IN LANGUAGE 

We have outlined generally the process of development 
of speech m early childhood This process goes on without 
any effort on the part of the parents or the teacher But 
the child would not attain the high stage of intellectual 
attainment if he were left to acquire language as he 
might We can trace the roots of many defects of thinking 
to faulty training m language. The individual who does 
not attach importance to the right use of words for com- 
municating any idea to others cannot be expected to be 
clear m his thoughts. 

The importance of the vernacular. — The best 
language training is possible only through the vernacular. 
The training m language of children m this country is 
defective m many respects — the most important of which 
is the excessive time given to the learning of a foreign 
language rather than the vernacular Most educational 
thinkers agree on the point that progress in thought m 
childhood can be made only through the vernacular, and 
its neglect, therefore, is the most lamentable part of the 
education m this country “The heart of education,” 
says Stanley Hall, “as well as its phyletic root is the verna- 
cular literature and language. These are the chief ins- 
truments of the social as well as of the ethnic and patriotic 
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instincts ”* The cramming of English by Indian children 
at the pre-adolescent stage is to the detriment of the 
vernacular The child is just trying to get mastery 
over one of the tools of thought and expression , to make 
him learn the use of another is to spoil his mastery over 
both “The polyglot people that one meets on great 
international highways of travel,” says Hall, “are linguists 
only m the sense that the mock on the variety stage who 
plays a dozen instruments equally badly is a musician. 
It is a psychological impossibility to pass through, the 
appi enticeship stage of learning foieign languages at an 
age when the vernacular is setting without cnpphng it ” 
The early introduction of a second language thus prevents 
the child in gaming mastery over the language that alone 
can really be the rehable instrument of original thinking. 
When one race lives at the mercy of another, mental 
retardation of the former is natural 

Speaking — The best and the most direct means of 
training the child m language is to make him speak correctly. 
Let the child be trained to hear carefully what is said and 
let him reproduce accurately the sounds that are heard. 
The child has a natural tendency to imitate m his own 
speech the •sounds lhat he hears Now in the proton of 
mutation he may commit mistake due to anv of the 
following cau, "os 

(a) Defective hearing 

(b) Defective noting of the rounds 

(c) Defective pionounciation 

(cl) Defect i\e ici comber mg 

Defective hcaung mav he either congenital due to 
an inborn detect m the auditoiv organ 01 it mav be due 
to inattention The inborn defect of the ear of oouise, 

‘•'.Vdole-mue \(»l M p -kit 
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cannot be removed But an early dectection of tins fault 
is very kelpful m properly educating the child There 
are about 4% of the school boys who have some defect 
m hearing Since the defect is not detected early enough 
the child misses much that he could have gained other- 
wise 


Defective hearing due to inattention can be cured 
through proper training m concentration of attention 
Everyone attends to what is interesting, what is very 
striking and what is often repeated The word should 
be told loudly to the child again and again till he repro- 
duces it correctly This is to be done m the case of the 
mother tongue as is done m the case of a foreign language 
In a continued speech often defective hearing is due to 
lack of power of understanding or rapid comprehension 
To such children one should speak slowly and distinctly. 
The lower the class that a teacher teaches m a school, the 
slower should be the speed of his speaking There should 
be pauses between group of worlds 

Defect m noting the pronunciation is again due either 
to lack of power of concentrated attention or due to lack 
of comprehension This can also be removed by training. 
Training m sensory discrimination, provided by Madam 
Montesson, can go a great way m improving children’s 
power of noting pronunciation of woids Children, who 
are mentally deficient, have little power of concentrated 
attention. Such children acquire speech much later than 
ordinary children , they are also slow m the progress of 
learning language The learning of language marks a 
stage m the development of thought We have pointed 
out m the chapter on “Thinking and Reasoning” that 
discrimination is the most fundamental activity of the 
thinking process Distinguishing sounds requires just the 
exercise of this power The child who has a greater power 
of discrimination will learn the language quicker than 
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the one who has it m a small measure We can, however, 
make the power efficient by proper exercise 

Defective pronunciation is either due to lack of 
power of proper motor co-ordmation or it may be due 
to the early formation of wrong habits The latter kind 
of defect can be easily removed through proper training. 
As to the former kind a great improvement can be made 
m the speech of children by proper exercise. Some children 
cannot produce certain sounds due to defective organs 
of speech Stammering 'is often congenital When 
stammering is due to mental deficiency, the defect cannot 
be remedied, but m any other case of stammering a great 
improvement can be made by suitable exercises. 

Defect m speech due to faulty memory is natural. 
Children’s immediate memory is not as good as that of 
the adults They should be made to pronounce a word 
or a sentence immediately they are told Children differ 
m their memory Mentally defective children have not 
as much power of remembering as brighter children have. 
Hence the latter pick up speech quickly Thus the 
intelligence of a child can be very much determined by 
his power of learning a language or by the number of 
words he knows. 

Conversation • — The most effective method of teach- 
ing language to the child is through conversation The 
younger the child the greater is the need to teach him 
everything through conversation. In the present day 
school the importance of teaching through the ear is not 
sufficiently realised As soon as the child enters the school, 
he begins to be taught through the eye rather than through 
the car Heading and writing occupy the major part of 
the school hours It is, however an unps\ chological 
piocedure to begm education vith reading and wilting 
1 It haid and, m the history of the race a late change ," 5 
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says Stanley Hall, “to receive language tlirough the eye 
which reads instead of through the ear which hears Not 
only is perception measurably about three times slower, 
but book language is related to oral speech somewhat as 
an herbarium is to a garden or a museum of stuffed speci- 
mens to a manager! e The invention of letters is a novelty 
m the history of the race that spoke for countless ages 
before it wrote The winged word of month, saturated 
with colour, perhaps hot with feelmg, musical with infec- 
tion, is the utterance of a living present personality, the 
consummation of man’s gregarious instinct.”* 

What is emphasised above is not that the child should 
not learn to read and write or that the latter are not of 
value m themselves, but only that the printed page must 
not be too suddenly or too early thrust upon the child 
The plea is for more oral work, stones and narratives 
A great amount of what the child is taught these days 
through books can be taught much more efficiently through 
conversation or oral work. 

Reading — Reading makes a full man Higher 
mental development is not possible without acquiring 
the power to read the printed page The thoughts of the 
wisest are accessible to us through books These thoughts 
provoke thinking in us , thus reading becomes a very 
important means of mental development 

Reading may be loud or silent Many defects of 
speech can be remedied through loud reading While a 
child is reading aloud before the teacher, care should be 
taken that he keeps the Ijook at a proper distance from 
the eye, makes proper pauses and puts proper emphasis 
on words All these help comprehension of the matter 
read by the student If the book is kept too near 
the eyes, the eye-voice-span of the child would be limited ; 
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he would be able to see only a few words at a time and 
this will interfere m quick comprehension of the passage 
If the eyes of a child are myopic, glasses should be soon 
supplied Shortsightedness brings about retardation m 
mental growth by the interference it makes m quick com- 
prehension of the material read 

The child who reads without proper pauses cannot 
read to sense Reading is not barking at the print We 
should tram children always to read to sense Wrong 
pauses are made due to either lack of training m reading 
or defective training The teacher’s model reading is 
helpful m removing this defect 

Reading with proper emphasis is necessary to make 
reading enjoyable as well as significant Some children 
read questions, statements and imparatives alike Children 
should be taught to read as they speak 

Loud readmg, m course of time, has to yield place to 
silent readmg Loud readmg is primarily a means of 
developing proper oral expression, silent reading, on the 
other hand, is a means of developing comprehension of 
the students Speech defects can be conected through 
loud reading , real thinking can be promoted through 
silent reading There are certain defects m silent readmg 
common among beginners These are vocalisation, lip 
movement, faulty eye movement and regressions. All 
these interfere m the rapid comprehension of the passage. 
Readmg becomes slow We can remove vocalisation and 
lip movement by making children read m the class under 
the guidance of the teacher Faulty movement of the 
eye and regressions can be got rid of by making children 
read under time-control By making an effort to read 
quickly the child begins to read quickly Daily practice 
m quick silent reading is necc^aiy The teachei should 
gi\e a passage to the elsihs and tell the student lliat 
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one who finished the reading of the passage first, so as to 
answer certain questions, will gam the highest marks. 
The answers to such questions should require very few 
words hut should require the knowledge of the passage. 
The question may be answered m writing But the writing 
required should be such as not to hmder speedy answer 

Many students cannot read quickly This retards 
their mental development It is experimentally deter- 
mined that the quick reader is not the loser but immensely 
a gainer He can grasp much more of a piece set before 
the class than what the slow reader can. Slow reading should 
not be mistaken for thoughtful reading. Often reading is 
slow simply because either the child has not the power 
of rapid assimilation or because he is not trained to read 
under time-control 

Writing — Just as reading makes a full man, writing 
makes an exact man The advice given by Bacan is true 
even to-day Besides writing being a means of self-ex- 
pression and a means of communication of one’s feelings to 
others, it is also a means by which accuracy is brought m 
our thoughts In oral speech a man is not required to be as 
precise as he has to be when he expresses himself through 
writing In the former case he can afford to be vague ; 
he can explain himself, he can modify his statements. 
This is not so in the case of wntmg Hence the develop- 
ment of the capacity of writing is of immense importance 
to the evolution of systematic thought Those who lack 
the latter cannot write out their thoughts on paper. 

It should not, however, be introduced too early As 
an early introduction of reading prevents the child from 
becoming acquainted with much of the language, so too 
an early introduction of wntmg confines him to pen and 
paper. Writing slows down a child’s progress m thought, 
“Writing, the deliberation of which fits age better than 
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youth,” says Stanley Hall, “slows down its lmpetuousity 
manifold, and is in everyway further removed from vocal 
utterance than is the eye from the ear ”* Some teachers 
give written work to boys to keep them orderly But 
such work is injurious m as much as the flight of thought 
of the students that is possible m oral work is prematurely 
checked. 

These days new systems of education, that require too 
much of written work from the boys are co min g m vogue. 
The assignments of the Dalton Plan -require written 
exercises. It is true that this brings accuracy in the 
thoughts of students, but it is at the cost of imaginative 
thinking One of the greatest defects of the Dalton 
Plan is that it requires too much work of the eye , the 
training that a child can receive through the ear is not 
given sufficient importance This is unpsychological. 
“We violate the great law that the child repeats the history 
of the race, and that, from the larger historic stand-point, 
wuting as a mode of utterance is only the latest fashion ”* 

To this country many new fads are coming Let us 
not be earned awav by the novelty of a thing The words 
of Hall should caution us against excessive a\ ntten works 
demanded of school children Everything has its place. 
The child lias to be trained to writing but wilting should 
not occupy a disproportionately large amount of tlie time 
spent in school As the child grows mature in thought s. 


*Sldiile\ JT.ill Adolescence, Vol II p 462- The same wutei 
says fuithci, “OI com sc the pupils must -write, and mite well, just as 
they must icad, and lead much hut that Rnghsh sulleis from this 
insisting upon this double long oil cm l too caily and cultivates u> in excess, 
devitalises school language and makes il a little umcal, like other ailec- 
tions o± the adult ways, so that when escaping from its thraldom the 
child and youth slump* back to the language of the stieet as never befoie. 
This is false application of the puneiple learning to do by doing The 
youths do not learn to wiitc b\ wuting, but by leading and hearing. 
To become a good miter one must read, feel, think, cxpeueuoe, until 
he has something to say that others want to hear ” 

23 
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writing should also grow. Then let him express what he 
remembers, thinks, feels about things of his experience. 
Thus doing it m a proper measure the child can gam that 
power which is stronger than the power of the sword 
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MENTAL TESTING. 

Mental Testing is a new chapter m educational psycho- 
logy. It is hardly half a century old, but it has made 
such rapid progress that no study of educational psycho- 
logy can be said to be complete without some acquaintance 
with the science and technique of mental test] ns Mental 
Testing is lapidlv becoming a Mae rice by itself The 
technique it applies these days i.-, efficiently difficult and 
it require-* a good mathematical abilitv to follow the chain 
of arguments used in the exposition of the subject Here 
we can simply outline the growth of this science and refer 
to some of the mathcmal leal formulae lhat it makes use 
of to establish certain valuable truths 

Mental Tests comprehend two types of tests — tests 
in intelligence and te&ls m personality traits It is usually 
the former tvpe that is generally named by the word 
mental tests 

The need of Mental Trs-rs - Vs education made 
progress a< a science there arose the necessity of taking 
note of nidi \ idual difference in the capacities of the stud ent s 
Much of educational effort becomes a wa&te if we do not 
Lake note of the differences in the abilities of llie different 
children but teach them alike by the same method The 
method of teaching that would suit a normal boy would 
not suit one who is either dull oi superior m intelligence. 
Til forcing the dull boy to go with the normal ho \ we, ne 
bet i aymg out ignorance of human nature we are attempting 
the impossible , whereas when we make the superior boy go 
at no faster pace than that of the normal boy wc are doing 
violence to Ins nature It is a great- injustice to the genius 
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to be made to wait till the average boy has progressed upto 
a certain standard. This is harmful both to the genius as 
well as to the normal boy. The gemus suffers due to want 
of opportunity for putting forth the best m him, and the 
normal boy suffers due to his being yoked with some one 
who is absolutely disproportionate to him m intellectual 
stature Likewise the presence of dull boys m a class of 
normal boys is also undesirable The whole class has to 
wait till the dull boy comes up to the level of the class. 
The dull boy himself also remams unhappy all the time as 
he is ever required to make exertions that his abilities do 
not allow. 

' Intelligence tests are framed to find out students 
early enough so that education may be given to them 
through suitable methods If we definitely know that 
a particular boy is mentally defective, we would not waste 
our labour in trying to make him do the things which we 
expect of a normal boy. We would not put him m the 
ordinary school but send him to a special school where 
mentally deficient children are taught by special methods. 

Early Mental Testing— In Europe a number of 
psychologists were making efforts during the latter half 
of the last century at finding out a method by which the 
mental capacities of different mdmduals could be deter- 
mined. Many psychologists applied the laboratory methods 
and experimented on the minds of human bemgs with the 
help of scientific mstruments The early experiments in 
mental testing were all concerned with sensory discrimina- 
tion and motor abilities of an individual. Wundt was 
the first to lay the foundation of a psychological laboratory 
at Leipzig in 1879, and all his experiments were based on 
the sensory discrimination and motor abilities. 

The Drawbacks oe the early Tests —As men- 
tioned above, these tests attempted to measure intelligence 
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by measuring its most remote and indirect manifestations, 
namely, the simple sensory discrimmation or simple move- 
ments of the body By these tests, in the first place, 
wrong and contradictory inferences were drawn Secondly, 
there was no correlation between the teacher’s judgment 
and the test results A boy thought to be average was 
declared dull according to the tests Thirdly, the process, 
involved m conducting these tests was m no way the surest 
or shortest Lastly, the complication and costly brass 
laboratory instruments created an unnatural atmosphere 
and rather a terrific situation for the young children to 
be tested The adjustment of the apparatus was m no 
way easy 

It was Wissler who raised his voice openly against 
such sort of laboratory mental testmg In 1901 he 
declared “The laboratory mental tests show httle mter- 
correlation The markings of students m college classes 
correlate with themselves to a considerable degree, but 
not with the tests made m the laboratory ” All this 
was due to the fact that the earlier psychologists failed 
in bringing forth any reliable statistical method To 
quote Ballard “Experimental pedagogy broke down, not 
m its pedagogy, but m its mathematics ” 

Several psychologists worked at the same problem, 
and wanted to evolve really good tests for judging the 
intelligence of boys Among these Bmet of France, 
Winch of England, Meumann of Germany and Thorndike 
of America deserve special mention These mental tests, 
even though they have created a new field for research 
work, must not be considered quite new and different from 
the examinations which are mainly meant to determine 
the ability m the boy. In the words of Freeman’s “Mental 
tests are not absolutely new devices They are not magical 
instruments of mental capacities Their fundamental 
characteristics are the same as those of ordinary examina- 
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tion with, which we have been familiar so long.” The only 
difference that can be shown between the two kinds of 
tests is that mental tests measure the innate capacity of 
an individual, while the educational tests measure the 
efficiency and the products of training of an individual. 
Thus we say, “Mental tests are instruments for the measure- 
ment of relative mental capacity either special or general ” 

Binet and his work — After a careful observation 
and experience gamed m his work in mental testing during 
the last decade of the previous century, Alfred Bmet 
(1857-1911) came to the conclusion that the tests involving 
more complex processes could differentiate the bright 
children from the dull ones better than those that involved 
simple mental processes Fortunately there arose a 
problem among the school authorities of the city of Paris 
to know whether the inability of the child to keep pace 
with his fellows was due to innate mental defect or due to 
unfavourable conditions. This problem naturally led to 
another problem of inventing tests by virtue of which 
they could segregate the abnormal children from the class. 
Accordingly m 1904 a commission was appointed by the 
government to study these problems, and Bmet took up 
the matter very seriously m collaboration with Dr. 
Simon. His first 1905 scale, which was published m the 
Paris journal, ‘the Annee Psychologique consisted of 
thirty tests arranged m order of difficulty from the easiest 
to the most difficult Accordmg to this scale it was thought 
that an “Idiot” could answer not more than six tests, and 
an “Imbecile” not more than fifteen. 

METRIC SCALE OE INTELLIGENCE. 

The data collected by Binet for 1905 scale were 
sufficient to suggest a new scale in 1908 m which each 
test was classified under a particular age The number of 
tests for each age varied from three to- eight These tests 
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required information of non-scholastic nature which every 
normal child of a particular age could be expected to' 
possess Further modifications were made in 1911 The 
questions for some of the seare as follows : 

Three years. 

1 Pointing out, nose, eyes and mouth 

2. Repeating two numbers 

8. Enumerating the objects m a picture 

4 Giving one’s own surname. 

5 Repeating a sentence of six syllables e g “It is cold 
and snowing ” 

Five years 

1 Comparison of two weights. i 

2 Copying a square with pen and pencil 

3. Repeating a sentence of ten syllables 

4 Puttmg together two triangles so as to make them 
form a rectangle. 

5 Counting four corns 

For Eight years 

1. Finding omissions m pictures. . 

2 Counting backwards from 20 to 1 

3 Giving differences fiom memoiy 

4 Repeating five digds 

0 Giving month and vear 

Nine years. 

1 Comprehension, third degree. 

2 Giving definitions superim to use 
8 homing six coins 

4 Making change. 

5 Naming the months. 
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Thus a five year old boy who could answer all the 
questions meant for this age was taken to be a boy of 
normal intelligence If he could not answer this test 
fully, but could answer all the questions for age four, 
he was supposed to have the mental age of four years 
Similarly if he, m addition to all the questions meant for 
age five, could answer all the questions for the age six, 
he was considered to have a mental age of six years Bmet 
did not work out this problem to a final solution His 
conception was that a superior child would not only answer 
all the questions of his age but some of the questions of 
higher ages also. 

Many criticisms of the 1908 scale were forwarded by 
the psychologists of the day. They criticised the 
scale on two grounds. Firstly, the individual tests were 
not properly placed, and secondly the tests for the lower 
ages were easy and for higher ages difficult This 
criticism was taken up by Bmet m a good spirit, and he 
accordingly revised his 1908 scale in 1911 He put five 
questions for each age and reshuffled the tests according 
to their complexities In finding the mental age the test 
was made slightly flexible viz , the child’s mental age was 
considered to be that age at which he passed all except 
one test instead of every test 


REVISIONS OF THE BINET-SIMON SCALE 

After Bmet several psychologists took interest in 
this branch of education, and effected improvements m 
the techmque of giving tests to the boys, and assessing 
their mental ages The most important revisions of the 
Bmet’s Scale are * — (i) The Vineland Revision of Dr. 
Goddard (1911) (n) Yerke’s Point Scale (1915), (in) Ter- 
man’s Stanford Revision (1916), and (iv) Cyril Burt’s 
London Revision (1921) 
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The Vineland Revision —Dr H H. Goddard after 
translating tlie Bmet-Simon Tests into English, modified 
them and inserted certain changes in his revision These 
tests were largely used m America, and very recently have 
been replaced by the revised Terman’s Tests. 

The Stanford Revision — This revision is the result 
of Prof Terman’s several years of work. This involved 
the examination of about 2300 children, including 1700 
normal children, 200 defectives and superior children and 
more than 400 adults The scores, high or low, obtained 
by foreign-born children were not taken into account at 
all Thus the number of children, whose results were 
considered, was only one thousand, out of which 905 
were between five and fourteen years of age This scale 
consists of ninety tests, most of them being original 
'Terman instead of keeping five tests for each year 
generally kept six 

The Stanford Revision gave a high correlation bet- 
ween the teacher’s impressions and the actual tests These 
tests therefore seemed to be more reliable Moreover, this 
.scale gave due credit for the parts of the tests rightly 
answered by the subject for any particular year Thus 
a boy who could answer all the questions for the age 
■eight, three questions for age nine, and two for age ten 
had a mental age equal to 8 years plus 6 months plus 
4 months, that is, 8 years 10 months A few tests for 
different ages may be mentioned . 

Three years 

1. Pointing to parts of the body 

2 Naming familiar objects 

3 Enumeration of objects m pictures 

4 Repeating six to seven syllables, 

5. Giving the family name 
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6. Giving sex. 

Alit 1. Repeating digits. 


Five Years. 

1. Companson of weights 

2. Naming colours 

3. Aesthetic Comparison 

4. Giving definitions in terms of use. 

5. Divided Card. 

6. Three Commissions. 

Alit Giving age. 


Eight years. 

1. The ball-and-field test 

2 Counting backwards from 20 to 1 

3 Comprehension, third degree 

4. Giving similarities, two things. 

5. Giving definitions superior to use. 

6. Vocabulary ( 20 definitions, 8600 words ) 
Alit 1. Naming six coins 

Alit 2. Writing from dictation 

Nine Years 

1. Giving the date. 

2. Arranging five weights. 

8. Making change. 

4. Repeating four digits reversed. 

5. Using three words in a sentence. 

6. Finding rhymes 
Alit j . Naming the months 

Alit 2. Counting the value of stamps. 
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The London Revision — Dr Cyril Burt, the famous- 
English psychologist, started his work on Bmet’s lines in 
Oxford and later on continued it m Liverpool with the 
assistance of Simon, Bmet’s collaborator. Burt trans- 
lated Bmet-Simon’s Tests and modified them so as to 
suit the children in London schools The London Revision 
contains sixty-five tests for ages between three and sixteen, 
but unlike the Stanford Revision, the number of tests 
for each age is not the same 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 

In the Bmet-Simon Scale we could advantageously 
express the scores of a child m terms of his mental age, 
and the comparison of the mental age with the chrono- 
logical age was the only means of stating his intelligence. 
A boy of five years having a mental age of six years 
was considered to be one year ahead of his age, and there- 
fore intelligent Again, accordmg to this scale different 
children of different ages could be compared by finding 
out their mental ages A child whose mental age and 
chronological age were equal was considered to be the 
normal child of that age This method of comparing 
the intelligence was, however, defective for it was found 
out that children of the same chronological age, differing 
m their mental ages by a particular period m their early 
age, differed by twice that period m their adult age. 
Obviously such a system of stating the results of the 
intelligence of children was faulty, and therefore a new 
and an accurate method of calculating the difference 
in the grades of intelligence had to be thought of It was 
William Stern, a German psychologist, who suggested a 
measure to aviod the above difficulty, and brought m the 
idea of “Mental Quotient.” This mental quotient accordmg 
to him is the, ratio of the. mental age to the chronological 
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age Tims a child having mental and chronological ages 
equal has the mental quotient unity, whereas a child of 
ten with a mental age of thirteen years has a ‘mental 
quotient 5 equal to 13 -r 10=1 3. This measure clearly 
avoids the difficulty that had arisen m stating with 
accuracy the intelligence of children of various age-groups. 
Naturally this method of calculation appealed to the 
psychologists of the day. Terman called this ratio the 
“Intelligence Quotient”. This term is now-a-days univer- 
sally accepted and used In order to get rid of the 
decimal fractions, Terman multiplied it by hundred 
Thus m a very convenient form we have 


I Q = 


MA 

C.A 


x 100. 


where M A denotes the mental age of the subject 
C A., the chronological age and 
I Q, the Intelligence Quotient 


Terman classifies human intelligence m terms of 
Intelligence Quotients m the- following way . — 


Glass 

IQ. 

“Near” genius or genius 

Above 140 

Very superior intelligence 

120—140 

Superior 

110—120 

Normal or average 

90—110 

Dull 

80— 90 

Border-lme deficiency 

70— 80 

Feeble minded (Moron) 

50— 70 

Imbecile 

25— 50 

Idiot 

0—25 
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POINT SCALES 

Yerke’s Point Scale * — Prof. R M Yerkes in. 
collaboration with J W. Bridges and R S Hardwick 
developed a scale which consists of a set of twenty tests, 
nineteen of which are selected from the original Bmet- 
Simon Scale The peculiarity of this scale is that neither 
the tests are arranged according to age, nor is the intelli- 
gence measured by taking the ratio of the mental and 
chronological ages In this scale the whole set of tests 
is given to the subject, and his score is calculated. The 
ratio of this score to the average score of children of his 
own age gives what is known as the Co-efficient of Intelli- 
gence. Hence the I. Q of an individual may not necessarily 
be the same as the Co-efficient 1 of Intelligence 

The Herring Revision — John P Herring, m a 
similar manner derived his scale, consisting of thirty- 
eight tests most of which have been taken from the original 
Bmet Scale. Herring has followed Stanford Revision and 
not the Yerke’s revision for the measurement of Intelli- 
gence According to this scale the norms of children of 
different ages are prepared after a careful standardiza- 
tion. A subject to be tested is given the tests and his 
score is compared to the norms already prepared. All 
that one has to do is to mark out the particular age on the 
table whose norms is equal to the score obtained by the 
subject. This is his mental age. The ratio of this age 
to the chronological age gives the Intelligence Quotient. 

This scale has some advantages over the previous 
scale. The tests are divided into five groups, the first 
of which can be used as a brief test, and a subject’s I. Q. 
corresponding to this brief test can be accordingly 
calculated. Here the advantage is that a subject who 
has answered correctly difficult tests of a particular 
type of the first group need not be asked easier tests of 
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the same type of other groups Similarly a subject who 
does not answer the easier tests of a particular type of the 
first group need not be asked difficult tests of the same 
type of other groups This saves much time m the 
administration of individual tests Moreover, this scale 
is very simple to administer. The norms are already 
-calculated and up-to-date directions both for giving the 
test and scoring it are provided m the book 


GROUP TESTS 

Individual tests as such are searching and have a 
far-reachmg effect They clearly give us a new vision 
of child’s future But they have certain drawbacks 
They take quite a long tune, and demand on the 
part of the tester a knowledge both of the technique 
nf testing and of the principle underlying the tests, 
Such as is possessed by few We cannot therefore test 
everybody by the individual tests, so also every one 
among us cannot easily play the part of a tester Hence 
arose the need of group tests 

To quote Ballard “Individual testing was born m 
Prance ; group testing was born m America. And its 
mother was necessity — the stern necessity of War.” 
Dr. Yerkes, the President of the American Psychological 
Association, and the Council Members, while administering 
the individual age scale and the individual point scale tests 
to the army recruits m the last Great War felt a need of 
.organising these tests so as to be administered to groups of 
recruits at a time, instead of single individuals. Accordingly 
the tw‘0 sets of tests which are now known as the Alpha 
and the Beta tests for the army recruits were framed, 
dhose wh o were declared feeble minded -by these tests 
weiSLagain examined, by Binet Individual tests and Ahe 
final estimate o f th eir intelligence was made after they 
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•were examined by both the age scale and the point scale. 
It is of course true, that one has to place greater 
reliance on the individual tests than on the group tests, 
since there are many uncertain factors that enter m 
the latter. 

, In England Ballard and Thomson devised what are 
known as Chelsea, and Northumberland Tests Ballard 
also prepared what are called the Picture Tests Besides 
these there are several other tests, viz, Terman’s G-roup 
Intelligence Tests , Cattel’s Group Tests , Detroit’s First 
Grade Intelligence Tests, Otis Self- Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability 

There are many advantages of group tests In the 
first place, group tests are mostly verbal and written and 
take from forty to ninety minutes Within this limited 
time, the examiner can discover the dull, can also classify 
the average children of the class. Secondly, the questions 
though long have very short answers, and therefore do not 
take much time m calculation Thirdly, each question in 
a group test is so constructed as to admit of only one 
clear answer In other words, a group test is “fool-proof,” 
but an individual test is not 

The Army Alpha and Beta Tests — These tests, 
after a careful standardization, were given to the new 
recruits m the army The Alpha Tests were given to 
those who could understand and write Enghsh, while those 
who could not understand Enghsh were given the Beta 
Tests. The Beta Tests consist of a variety of diagrams 
and pictures These consist of a series of eight tests 
printed on a paper folder Each test consists of some 
diagrams and pictures which can be easily followed without 
the aid of language. In the Army Alpha Tests 212 ques- 
tions were given and had to be answered at a break-neck 
speed in 23 minutes and 15 seconds. 
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Ter man's Group Tests — These tests were meant for 
school children They are 185 in number, and the time 
limit for these tests is twenty seven minutes 

Ohs Self- Administering Tests — The tests constitute 
75 questions in a series of ten tests The time limit 
for each question is not fixed, but for the whole test, it 
is 30 minutes In such a test the examiner has not to do 
much He has only to inform the subjects (examinees) 
about the time Moreover the children to be examined 
are not bound by any time-lumt for each test of 
the series They’ can, therefore, spend more time for the 
difficult questions and less for easy ones and thus regulate 
the time accordmg to their own convenience 


PERFORMANCE TESTS 

Most of the intelligence test, whether individual or 
group are pre-eminently linguistic m character A great 
majority of them are written tests. Hence m these tests 
those students who had no training m language, who had 
not the good fortune to attend regularly some school or 
to come m contact with cultured society, fare ill They 
are unsuitable for illiterate persons For them special 
lands of tests are framed, which do not require knowledge 
of language The Army Beta Tests are of this nature* 
The subject is asked to do certain tasks on paper or with 
some wooden blocks. It is noted how quickly he does a 
task and how many mistakes he commits in getting at 
the required result. 

Such tests are usually individual rather than group 
tests. They are useful for testing children who do not 
understand the language of the examiner or who have 
ample ability to deal with things other than words* 
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The Formboard Test is a good illustration of perfor- 
mance tests This consists of a board with openings of 
various shapes cut out of it and blocks which must be 
filled m the openings. There is a great number of different 
types of formboards Another good example of perfor- 
mance tests is the Construction Tests devised by Healey. 
They are known as Healey’s A and B tests Test A 
consists of rectangular pieces of wood from which an 
inner rectangle has been cut out and divided into five 
rectilineal pieces of different sizes The subject is required 
to place them m their proper positions . The Test B is 
more difficult as the number of piece taken out is eleven. 
They have to be correctly replaced The tests are not 
applicable to children below the age of ten What is 
to be noted is whether the subject follows the trial 
and error method or proceeds according to a plan based 
on foresight. The child who follows merely trial and 
error method will take much longer time and will 
commit glaring errors again and again 

Another good illustration is the Ball and Field Test 
of Terman A circle is drawn about two and a half 
inches m diameter with a gap. This represents a round 
field with an open gate. The subject is told to imagine 
that his ball has been lost somewhere m the field, but 
its where-abouts and the direction from which it came 
are unknown. He is then given a pencil and then asked 
to mark out the path he would actually take in his 
search for the ball, beginning at the gate so as 
to be sure of not missing it. This test is quite useful for 
children of ten years of age 

These tests are given to subjects m whose case the 
group tests show that they are feeble-minded, and 
to those who can neither read nor write. Thus the 
performance tests are used for testing the illiterates, the 
foreign-born adults and for those, declared feebleminded 
24 
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by other tests. These performance tests may either be 
of purely performance type, e g handling of the wooden 
blocks and placing them at their proper positions within 
a given time, or of the drawing and pictorial type, which 
require the use of pen and paper. 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE TESTS 

A standardised test is characterised by three marks — 
validity, reliability and objectivity. A test is said to 
be valid when it actually tests what it purports to test , 
the findings of the test ought to be generally corroborated 
by the opmion of the teacher and the school record. 
The reliability of a test is determined by ascertaining if 
there is a high correlation (that is, near about *9 ) between 
two administration of the test to the same set of 
subjects , ample time is allowed to pass between the first 
and the second administration of the test The test is 
regarded as objective when it leaves no room for the 
predilections of the examiner m marking, that is, when 
to each question set only one answer is possible. 

The method of standardismg the tests varies accor- 
ding to the nature of the scale The two mam scales 
are “the age scale” and “the point scale ” 

In the age scale, questions to be framed have to be 
graded in difficulty for each higher year, and should be 
such that they do not require schooling In a point scale 
the first few tests should be such that they attract the 
attention of the subject so that he feels interested m the 
test A difficult question given to a young child at the 
very outset will naturally confuse him, and so his score 
will not be reliable. While administering the test we have 
•to secure the full co-operation of the subject and create 
an atmosphere of ease and comfort for the child. 
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The examiner has to be very cautious in administering 
the test Even a gesture suggesting that the subject is m 
the wrong is detrimental to the reliability df the test. 
The subject should neither get any cause for suspicion, nor 
should he feel bored while the test is going on In case 
the subject does not like to take the test at a particular 
time, it should be postponed. The results should be 
recorded m such a way that the subject may not know 
that he is being marked 

The group tests have to be “fool-proof” 1 e there 
should be only one correct answer, out of the set of answers 
provided, to each question The tests must have a variety 
of items. The “guessing factor” should be eliminated by 
subtracting the number of marks for the wrong answers 
from the number got for the correct answers of a certain 
test The standardized group tests are very handy 
The directions both for the examiner and the subject are 
written on the booklet, and the examiner has simply to 
invigilate, or sometimes to give the information of the 
time-limit for each question and for the whole test In 
the case of Otis-Self-Admmistering test, the time~hm.it 
is 30 minutes , the warnmg to begin and then the warning 
after 30 minutes to stop is the only work for the examiner 
during this period In order to check the faults which 
the beginners may commit while wntmg the answers, a 
“buffer test” may also be given 

In an intelligence test for a particular age, the scores 
are counted and are arranged m groups of convenient 
equal units m ascending or descending order. The number 
of cases m each particular unit is called “the frequency” 
and is denoted by “/” This frequency is plotted against 
“the marks obtained and the figure so obtained is called 
the Frequency Polygon. 

Let us take a hypothetical case — A test is given to 
100 boys of age 12 , their scores varying from zero to 
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hundred We divide the whole score into ten units, each 
unit containing ten scores. Let the frequency m each 
unit be as is given by the following table • — 


Scores 

Frequency 

0—9 

2 

10—19 

10 

20—29 

15 

30—39 

26 

40—49 

41 

'50—59 

46 

60—69 

32 

70—79 

19 

80—89 

8 

90—99 

1 

Total number of 
students 

200 


The above frequency may be shown by the following 
graph which is “a frequency polygon.” 



Fig. 8 
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The polygon when smoothened gives the frequency 
curve. When the number of cases is large, and does not 
consist of any selected group of children i e be representa- 
tive of the normal distribution of children m the popula- 
tion, the curve obtained would be the Normal Frequency 
Curve The shape of the curve would be as shown in Fig. 9 



Fig. 9 

The other mathematical constants used m the 
interpretation of results of tests are the mean, the median 
and the mode The arithmetic mean is the ordinary 
average of scores in a senes, i e it is equal to the sum of 
the scores divided by the number of examinees m that 
series The median is the middle score in a series of 
scores arranged m order of magnitude To illustrate the 
median and the mean, we consider the following series of 
scores : 

17 7 15 10 9 19 14, 

These when arranged in order of magmtude become : 

7 9 10 14 15 17 19. 
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Here the sum of the scores is 91, and the number 
of the scores is 7, so that the mean is ‘91 — 7=13. The 
median which is the middle score of the senes is 14'. 
The mode is the score obtained by the largest number 
of individuals m a certain group. In other words, it is 
the score at which the frequency curve is the highest. 
In a Normal Frequency Curve, the mean, the median 
and the mode coincide The frenquncy polygon referred 
to above which represents normal distiubution of chil- 
dren, when smoothened, gives the Normal Frequency 
Curve. 

We have now to consider the preparation of norms. 
“A norm” is the score of the middle-most boy of a 
particular age, scores being arranged m order of magnitude. 
It is also the median score of the test For instance, if 
about 1000 unselected children of a particular age are 
given the test and the score of the middle boy be 52, then 
we say that 52 is the norm for a boy of that age m that 
test. 


There are two kinds of norms * “Age-norms” and 
“grade-norms ” Age-norms consist of the median achieve- 
ment of children (selected at random) of successive ages ; 
grade-norms consist of the mean or the median achieve- 
ment of children of successive grades. The grade-norms 
do not serve the same purpose as the age-norms do. 
Age-norms are used m Intelligence Tests, whereas the 
grade-norms are used m educational tests In a particular 
grade, the children may differ m age Hence the grade 
norms cannot determine the mental age of the boys ; 
they can only determine the achievement of each boy 

The following calculations show how age-norms are 
prepared — 

“The mean” is first determined The scores obtained 
by giving the test are arranged in order of magnitude, 
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and then, divided into convenient number of units. In the 
column, against the score corresponding to the unit con- 
taining the probable mean, zero is marked The other 
numbers — 1, — 2, — 3, — 4, and 4-1, 4-2, 4-3, 4"^> 

. . are filled m above or below zero according as the 
scores are arranged m ascending or descending orders of 
magnitude This column is marked as the E column. 
The following table will make it clear * — 


Scores 

Frequency 

E 

/E 

0 9 

2 

—4 

—8 

10—19 

10 

—3 

—30 

20—29 

15 

—2 

—30 

30—39 

26 

—1 

—26 




— 94=S/E neg. 

40—49 

41 

0 


50—59 

46 

+ 1 

46 

60—69 

32 

+ 2 

64 

70—79 

19 

+ 3 

57 

80—89 

8 

+4 

32 

90—99 

1 

4-5 

5 


3 

II 

to 

o 

o 


204=£/E pos. 


Here the probable mean is 44*5, let it be called m. 
If the correction be C, then we have — 

2fE =2/E pos.+S^E neg.=204 — 94=110 

The correction C= ~ -— , where I=number of 
n 

scores m each umt and w=number of cases. 


10x110 11 „ 

= -M- = ? =eB 


Hence the true mean is M=m4*C 
U M =44*5 + 5 5 = 50. 


Thus the arithmetic mean is 50i 
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The median score is the fifty percentile of the series 
of scores. Accordmgly it is the fictitious middle score m 
the given series of scores. The following statistical table 
will make the calculations clear — 


Scores 

frequency/ 

Accumulated 

frequency 

0 9 

2 

2 

10—19 

10 

12 

20—29 

15 

27 

30—39 

26 

53 

40—49 

41 

140 AW 

50—59 

46 

60—69 

32 

172 

70—79 

19 

191 

80—89 

8 

199 

90—99 

1 

200 


n=200 


The number of cases in this test is 200, and 
consequently the median will be m the class interval which 
m the column of the accumulated frequency contains 
that is, 100 It lies m 50 — 59 Here 100 divides the 

interval between 94 — 140, of the accumulated frequency 
into two parts, such that 6 cases fall below and 40 cases 
above the median, while the score corresponding to the 
100th case arranged according to merit determines the 
median It is equal to the score at the lower edge of the 
interval containing the median plus the correction=I 6//, 
where I is the number of scores m each unit and / the 
number of cases m the unit 50—59 Therefore m that 
interval, 

Median =50+— ^r- =50+1 ’3=51 8 

Thus the median score which gives the norm for a 
particular age is 51*3, while the mean score is 51. The 
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marks in this particular test for a normal child of the 
given age having the I Q =100, can be easily taken to 
be 51 

The intelligence quotient of all the children of this 
particular age who have been given this test, can be found 
directly by finding out their percentile rank We bave 
already calculated the fifty percentile which is the median 
score Similar method is to be applied m calculating 
other percentile ranks The percentile rank having 
been calculated, the I Q’s can be found out at once by 
assuming the following data. 81 ' 


120 IQ 

corresponds approximately to 95 P R 

no „ 

84 

100 „ 

50 

90 „ 

16. 

80 „ 

5. 


NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

Though intelligence testing has been now going on 
for nearly half a century, the exact nature of intelligence 
has not yet been determined There is no unanimity of 

■ opinion among psychologists with regard to the exact 
meaning of the word “intelligence’ 5 According to William 
■Stern, intelligence is “general adaptability to new problems 
and conditions of life.” It is an ability to apprehend a 
situation and prepare oneself for proper adjustment Burt 

■ defines intelligence as “inborn, all round mental efficiency”. 

1 There is difference of opinion whether intelligence consists 
of one general ability or it is a total of many abilities, 
whether intelligence is unitary or composite This ability 
or group of abilities, of course, is supposed to be innate. 
Some psychologists call the native power intelligence 

* Thomson . Instinct Intelligence and Character, p 185. 
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and the acquired ability intellect Such is the view of 
McDougall.* 

Theories oe intelligence —There are four theories 
of intelligence prevalent among modern psychologists. 
They are ‘monarchic 5 , ‘oligarchic 5 ‘anarchic 5 and ‘eclectic . 5 
The populor theory which regards intelligence as a unitary 
faculty that determines the level of a man’s achievement 
in any intellectual enterprise he may undertake, belongs 
to the monaichic class Here intelligence is regarded 
as an adaptiveness which enables a creature to adjust 
itself to changing environment People holding this view 
believe m inborn all-round mental efficiency as a sign of 
intelligence According to this view, a person who can 
perform one intellectual task very well, can also perform 
another task equally well Dr Johnson, who believed 
m such a doctrine, said that if Newton could have turned 
his mmd to poetry, he would have been as great a poet 
as he was a mathematician Just as a man who has 
vigour can walk to the East just as well as to the West, so 
too a man with intelligence can do one task as efficiently 
as he can do another. It is a matter of chance as to what 
task is undertaken by him 


*“Inte]kgence” says McDougall, “is essentially the capacity for 
making new adjustments , it cannot be described m terms of structure. 
Intellect includes mtelkgence and much besides, for a good intellect 
impbes intelligence that works through and by means of neb and well 
organized cognitive structure A man may have good intelligence that 
is, high capacity for making new adaptation , while yet bis intellect 
is poor, because he has not enriched it by acquiring new knowledge or 
has not logically organized bis knowledge as systems of bebefs On the 
other band, a man may become very learned, may possess much knowledge 
and yet remain comparatively unmtelkgent, because, lacking native 
mtelkgence, though having a retentive memory, he remams relatively 
incapable of making new adaptations, owing first, to his native lack 
of mtelkgence , secondly to the lack of svstematic organization of his- 
knowledge, which organization is the work of intelligence Thus high 
native mtelkgence is capable, as it were, of multiplying itself or its- 
efficiency , for the more it is exercised, the more it perfects the instru- 
ment through which it works, namely the cognitive structure of the 
mind” An Outline of Psychology, p 379 
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This common-sense view, however, is not thought to 
he very satisfactory by most psychologists Some have 
advanced the theory of “group factors”, that is, intellectual 
abilities belong to certain groups. Though there is much 
correlation between abilities belonging to the same group, 
there is little correlation between the abilities of one group 
and another This theory is known as oligarchic theory , 
it holds that cognitive abilities are manifestation not of 
a single commanding faculty, but of a few mam intellectual 
powers or groups of abilities. Thus a boy may be quite 
clever at languages or music, but he may have no head 
for mathematics Another boy may have a good mathe- 
matical ability but no ability for music or languages In 
related subjects he does fairly well but fails in unrelated 
subjects This view is advanced by Prof. G EL Thomson. 

Prof Thorndike has advanced the theory known as 
anarchic According to him the mind is a host of highly 
particularizsed and mdependent faculties The theory 
maintains that from a man’s abihty to do one kind of 
work we can infer absolutely nothmg as to his ability 
to do another kind of work If a boy is good in literature 
we can judge absolutely nothmg about his ability to study 
chemistry , even m scientific subjects, if they are unrelated 
to each other, from one’s ability to do well m one subject, 
one can say nothing whether m another subjects he would 
do equally well or not One has simply to wait and see. 
This theory is in a way on extreme form of the theory 
just referred to above as the “oligarchic theory.” 

The theory which criticises all the above views and 
is supported by most of the prominent psychologists is the 
Two Factor Theory This is also known as the ‘ ‘eclectic’ ’ 
theory The theory is so named as it contains and har- 
monizes elements from all the mam types Intelligence, 
according to this view, consists of two factors — the general 
factor and the specific factor. The general factor is sym- 
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bolized by ‘g’ and the specific factor is symbolized by £ s\ 
In any performance of a person, say solving a problem 
m mathematics or learmng some language, both the general 
abilities of a man and the specific abilities are exercised ; 
m other words, m every act that requires the exercise of 
intelligence there is ‘g’ as well as ‘s’ present. Now this 
‘g’ factor is always the same whatever be the task that 
a man does The V factor will differ m the same man 
from task to task He may do music better than mathe- 
matics, since he has more special aptitude for the former. 
Thus the ‘g’ factor is always the same for the same indi- 
vidual and the ‘s’ factor varies from task to task according 
ho its nature But there are differences m the general 
abilities of different individuals as well as in their special 
abilities Thus different individuals differ both m their 
‘g’ as well as ‘s’ factors. 

A person may score higher m a test than another 
person either because he has more of ‘g’ or because he has 
more of ‘s’ If a person has superior quality of ‘g’, we 
can be sure that his general performance in any test will 
be good, if he has low ‘g’ his performance is likely to be 
poor But the scores may be different from what we 
expect due to the particular test requiring high amount 
of ‘s’ and little of ‘g’ The ‘s’ factor varies from person 
to person and performance to performance “Thus if 
we consider two persons A and B who make the same 
scores m adding figures, we cannot be sure that they will 
also make the same scores m discriminating pitch For 
it may happen that the specific factor assists A’s perform-, 
ance m adding figures and hinders it m pitch discrimina- 
tion while m B’s case the specific factor may work the 
opposite way ”* 

It is to be noted here that different performances 
require different amount of ‘g’ and ‘s’. In mathematics and 


*T. P Nunn ; Education : Its Date and First Principles, p 130 
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the classics, for instance, more of c g’ is required, whereas in 
music and drawing ‘s’ factor predominates , the latter 
subjects require a small amount of ‘g’ According to Spear 
man m the talent for classics the ratio of ‘g’ to ‘s’ is 4 to 1* 
whereas m the talent for music the ratio is 1 to 4 In the 
former case, the general factor predominates, m the latter 
case the specific factor predominates. Thus we cannot 
predict about the score of any mdividual m music by 
knowing his score m classics, nor can we predict the score 
of classics by knowing the score m music. But by know- 
ing the score m classics we can predict that the mdivi- 
dual will do well m life , for most of the problems that 
an individual has to face m life, require the exercise of' 
general abilities rather than his specific abilities On the 
other hand, m the case of music no prediction is possible 
about the possible success of a man m life Thus selection 
of students for civil service based on high score m classics 
is safer than their selection for such a job based on good 
musical ability A good test is always one m which m 
most of the performances ‘g’ predominates, for a high 
quality of ‘g 5 is required everywhere m life 

Spearman has established his theory of two factors 
by showing that there is always a positive correlation m 
the performance of an individual m any two tasks. This 
has been mathematically worked out after giving tests 
to a very large number of students The correlation 
vanes from +1 or perfect correlation to + 1 or less, but 
it is never zero. The two factor theory rests ultimately 
on the fact that there is at least some 'positive correlation 
between the different abilities, however small it may be* 
According to Thorndike, there are many abilities between 
which there is absolutely no correlation, whereas ac- 
cording to Thomson there is positive correlation between 
the abilities of the same group but there is no correlation 
between one group and another Spearman and Thomson 
aie yet contesting on this pomt. Spearman, however. 
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admits that there are group factors also m addition to the 
general factors or ‘g’ Thus he claims to synthesize all 
the views in. his own theory Most of the psychologists, 
however, favour the theory of Spearman at present. 


USES OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Predictability -Intelligence tests help us m predict- 
ing the possibilities of individual children Thus their men- 
tal growth can be properly directed It has been found by 
intelligence tests that the curves progress of different indivi- 
dual children do not cross each other, they run parallel to 
each other “Assuming similarly of treatment,” Says 
Freeman, ‘‘if a child’s mental level is below another at one 
age, it will m all probabihty remain below at succeeding 
ages.” Children for the most part do not interchange 
intellectual rank but retain the same rank throughout 
their lives 

The scores of individuals for mental tests adminis- 
tered at different ages show that there is a remarkable 
correlation between the scores at different times The 
child who scores less at the first time scores less at the 
second time also when compared with other children. 
Thus a reliable test score of an individual at any time, 
is an index of his future progress through training 

Intelligence tests help us predicting the future possi- 
bilities of any child. The other means of prediction are 
“teachers’ estimates and class examinations It has been 
found that teachers’ estimates and class examinations 
"are not good guides to children’s mental powers This 
is due to the fact that the latter base their judgments 
on actual achievement of children, the former measures 
their innate capacities In actual achievement emotion, 
»will and moral character also play a part The intelligent 
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•cluld may fail utterly m achievement because of unstable 
emotional life or feebleness of resolution, whereas a child 
of low intelligence may show better results through ex- 
ercise of resolution and will 

Judging the Teachers’ work -Intelligence tests may 
be used to ]udge the work of any teacher m a subject. 
When the achievement of any group of students m a sub- 
ject does not correspond to their scores m intelligence 
tests, it shows that the subject is not being properly studied 
by the students This may be due either to the fact that 
the subject is not being taught well or due to some other 
causes At any rate it is possible to localize the cause 
of deterioration The tests scores, besides, may help the 
head of an educational institution to estimate the accuracy 
of the teacher’s judgment of the abilities of pupils and 
to gam light upon the basis of the teacher’s marks A 
teacher who can judge the ability of his pupils well can 
also handle them well He would direct his effort to the 
improvement of each child accordingly 

Classifying children into ability groups — In- 
telligence tests help us m classifying children into ability 
groups There are two kinds of classifications urged — the 
vertical classification and the horizontal classification. 
According to the former, children of the same mental 
age are put m the same class without regard to their chrono- 
logical ages. When the child enters the school, a mental 
test may be given to him He should be put m the class 
he is fit for He need not necessarily be admitted into 
any class due to his chronological age Again, m deter- 
' mining his progress and promotion this fact should be 
> kept m mind 

’ This would, however, involve fixing different ages 
of school admission for children of different mental ages, 
* which would be very difficult. Again, children with higher 
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I.Q’s will progress faster than those with lower Conse- 
quently there will be difficulty m their promotion and 
teaching Again as children grow m ages, children of 
widely different chronological ages will be found m the 
same class. This would involve the difficulty of emotional 
and other types of adjustments m the case of the educand. 
It is not proper to put a young child with a grown-up 
child from the emotional point of view 

Hence a horizontal classification has been proposed. 
This is based on intelligence quotients of different children 
rather than on mental age Pupils may be divided into 
different groups m each grade, according to their I Q’s. 
Thus there may be three groups of children — one con- 
taining the bright pupils, another the average pupils and 
a third slow pupils The first group will finish the curri- 
culum earlier than the second and may reach the college 
at an earlier date. We shall further consider this question 
in the next chapter 

Selecting children for special classes . — Intelli- 
gence tests are helpful m selecting children for special 
classes, such as, classes for backward children and classes 
for gifted ones But while selecting children for special 
classes, especially for those meant for backward children, 
one has to exercise a great care. The selection must not 
be based on mere group tests. Each child should be 
individually studied and individual tests should be 
given 

Educational guidance . — Intelligence tests may be 
used to determine the aptitudes of the students and to 
give guidance accordingly. From the intelligence tests 
it is possible to find out what subject a child should study. 
It has been found that pupils who have followed such 
guidance have succeeded better in their educational career 
than those who have not had the benefit of such guidance. 
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But this guidance should come only as an advice rather 
than as compulsion Through the tests it i& also, possible 
to point out what courses should a student^jbake up, just 
as it is possible to point out subjects It has been demons- 
trated that the vocational or commercial courses m 
the high school demand less general intellectual capacity 
than do the academic courses Hence children who have 
low scores m intelligence tests may be directed to practical 
pursuits 

Mental tests may be helpful m determining the length 
of the time a child may remain m the school 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Nature of the Tests — Intelligence tests measure 
the innate ability, achievement tests measure the result of 
school education “Just as the intelligence tests measure 
the innate intelligence,” says Thomson, “an achievement- 
test must measure the result of intelligence plus applica- 
tion ” A teacher m addition to his knowledge of the 
innate ability of his pupil needs to know his s kill and the 
achievement as a result of his teaching. By giving achieve- 
ment tests to a certain class m different subjects, the teacher 
can determine the progress of each student in each subject. 
The teacher on a minute examination of the answer of 
the student can also know the particular rule or the part 
of the subject m which the student is weak He can 
accordingly guide him in that particular rule or the part 
of the subject, and thus make him improve his accom- 
plishment m that subject. 

The idea of testing achievement like the idea of testing 
intelligence m the present form was first conceived by 
Bmet, but its later development is due to Buckingham 
and Monroe. The old fashioned examination cannot ade- 
25 
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quately measure the achievement of a student It has many 
drawbacks In the first place it cannot examine students 
m the whole of syllabus within three hour’s time, and 
secondly, as experience shows us, the examiner does not 
very carefully set the paper by making sure that it is quite 
suitable for an average student of that class A student 
depending upon chance may have a selective study of 
the subject and therefore either may do very well or 
very bad at the examination An achievement test, on 
the contrary, has to be free from such defects It is 
therefore prepared just like an intelligence test The 
questions of the test should cover the whole syllabus 
so that the effect of chance may be removed Usually 
the number of questions is large, but the answers 
required are short An achievement test should not take 
more than an hour To remove the effect of coaching, the 
tests are prepared with several alternatives The norms 
are calculated either accordmg to different ages, or 
different standards. 

Educational Age • — The achievement age m a parti- 
cular subject, say reading, is obtained m the same way as 
the mental age m intelligence As for example, a boy 
of 8 years achieving a level m reading, which is normally 
meant for 10 years, has the achievement age equal to 10 
years Achievement ages m different subjects may be 
different By plotting the achievement ages of the various 
subjects for a boy of a certain class, we get a 'profile of 
the boy’s attainment. This gives the educational age 
of the subject The educational age is the total achie- 
vement m various subjects divided by the number of 
subjects 

Accomplishment Quotient — The common measure 
of intelligence which is universally employed is the In- 
telligence Quotient (I. Q ), similarly the common measure 
of accomphshment in a particular subject is known as 
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the Accomplishment or the Achievement Quotient (A. Q )* 
m that subject. It is given by the formula • — 


AQ.= 


Achievement Age „ ^ 

w — - - 2_ x loo. 

Mental Age 


Thus increase in A Q. will show that the pupil has 
made better achievement than is warranted by his innate 
capacity, and a decrease m A Q. will show the reverse 
effect From the results it has been found that generally 
children of I Q below 100 have educational age greater 
than their mental age, while those who have I Q. above 
100 have educational age less than their mental age f 


In a similar manner the pupil’s Educational Quotient 
{E. Q ) for a particular subject can be calculated This 
is given by the formula — 


E 


_Achievement Age 
Chronological Age X 


and 


A Q —■ 


E 


From the above we can easily determme the accom- 
plishment of a boy, that is, to what extent he is 
exercismg his abilities. 


TESTS OF PEKSONALITY 

Just as there are tests of intelligence framed by psycho- 
logists to measure the innate endowments of the 
individual child, so two tests have been framed to test 
his personality traits such as will and temperament, his 
suggestibility etc But as yet much work has not been 
done m this direction There is greater scepticism with 
regard to the reliability of such tests than what exists m 
the case of intelligence testmg. 
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Here also Bmefc was the pioneer We give below a 
few of the tests of personality, that would give an idea 
to the reader of the nature of such tests. 

Downey’s Will Temperament Test 
(A test of self-confidence and resistance to suggestion) 

The subject is allowed to read twice over ten words 
from an oblong white card Then many tests are carried 
on , later the subj’ect is asked to mark sixteen statements, 
(which have reference to the words read, to the examiner’s 
position while readmg them, etc) as true or false, and to 
underline doubly the response if it is made with conviction 
and certainty The scoring here depend upon the number 
of replies confidently marked as certain Now the sixteen 
statements (statements such as “The first word was book”, 
“The shortest word was ice,” “In my right hand I had a pencil”) 
are as a matter of fact, all tine But as a test of compliance 
the pupil is next told that eight were true and eight false, 
and invited to reconsider his verdicts , the scormg here de- 
pending on the extent to which he resists this suggestion. ' 

Binet’s Test 

A card was shown to each of a number of childien who 
were afterwards questioned as to the objects attached to the 
cards These included a button, a postage stamp, a small 
picture of a crowd outside some gates, etc Before being 
questioned, the children were divided in three groups. To 
the one the questions were put m a perfectly straight forward 
non-suggestive way as “How was the button fastened to the 
card” 1 ? To a second group a more suggestive form was used, 
viz ; “the button was sewn on to the card by thread, was 
it not *>” The third group was asked, “what was the colour 
of the thread by which the button was fastened to the card ?” 
Now the button was in fact glued on, and there was no 
thread there The three sections of the class responded as 
might be expected, the last gioup being almost unanimous 
in accepting the suggestion that thread was used 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN INDIA 

Difficulties involved ; — In India intelligence test- 
ing is not so easy as we find it m European countries 
We have to face many difficulties There is lack of due 
encouragement and facilities The government being pre- 
occupied with other activities has not so far provided any 
encouragement m this direction We have no funds at our 
disposal to promote intelligence testing This field being 
quite new to the Indian people it seems quite unprofitable 
to them to promote it Many of our friends simply laugh 
when they see an enthusiast m this work going from 
place to place with a bag of test material m his hands 
'Thus public co-operation which is very necessary for the 
advancement m any field of research is lacking 

Further, we have very few trained hands for the work. 
We require quite a large number of them There is the 
appalling illiteracy of the masses, which constitutes a big 
hindrance It is only the children of the upper level 
of society that are educated. No education is provided 
to children coming from the lower strata Consequently 
our results of standardization are not as reliable as they 
ought to be 

One of the main difficulties that has been experienced 
lies m ascertammg the correct age of the examinee The 
age entries m the school records are not reliable. The 
Indian boy himself seldom knows his exact age Even the 
parents do not remember the exact ages of their children 
The ages m the school registers are only approximate 
ages Since all norms are based on ages, this difficulty 
vitiates greatly the results of the tests 

Nevertheless there are workers m the field who have 
dared to face the difficulties and have succeeded in pre- 
paring suitable tests and obtaining at least tentative norms. 
In the following pages we shall refer to their -^ork. 
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Rice’s Hindustani Tests — Dr. C. Herbert Rice was 
one of the first to start tins work His scale is an 
adaptation into a point scale in Urdu of the Bmet Scale 
and its more recent revision and extension by Terman, 
Otis and others Besides the linguistic tests, we find m 
this scale some performance tests which are a translation 
of Pinter and Paterson’s Performance Tests, with some 
slight modifications Now we have also an exact trans- 
lation of all these tests m Punjabi 

Rice examined 1,070 boys of ages varying between 
five to sixteen, all attendmg school from various localities 
of the Punjab, and standardized his tests on the results 
obtained therefrom His scale is constituted of thirty five 
tests, out of which nine are performance tests. Besides 
these, he has seven additional tests which are meant for 
further testing very superior children An important 
feature of Rice’s tests is that some of the performance 
tests and the easy verbal tests have been placed first m 
order to secure the attention of the child. The first ten 
tests which constitute four performance tests and six 
verbal tests, form the ‘Brief Scale ’ 

Besides these verbal tests, there are mne performance 
tests that measure memory and quickness of children 

Kamat’s Age Scale Revision — Dr V Y Kamat 
of Belgaun Training College has done valuable work m 
this direction He has followed the Binet-Simon 
system with the Stanford Revision, and has adapted it 
m the age scale for Indian children knowing Kanarese 
and Marathi languages In his translation of the Bmet 
Tests and the Stanford Revision, he has replaced all those 
tests which are unsuitable for Indian children, and has 
substituted those that suit Indian conditions Thus 
asking an Indian child of age three his surname is 
simply confounding him, but that is not so m Europe 
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To devise altogether new tests is not easy, and exact 
translation of the tests used m the West will not give 
a correct result Hence modification is the test way 
to start the work and this Kamat has done very well. 

Jha’s Group Tests — We have given above two 
of the experiments m individual testing by Kamat and 
Rice m India R. B Pt La]]a Shankar Jha, the 
late Principal of Teachers’ Traimng College, Benares, 
was one of the pioneer to start the experiments m group 
testing m India He modified and revised the Simplex 
test m Hindi and later on in Urdu to suit Indian 
conditions In the process of standardization, about 
2117 children (including about 200 girls) from about 40 
neighbouring schools were examined The area over 
which the experiment had been launched was very wide 
viz East and West U P , Rajputana and C. P 

The whole test is put m three sections, each section 
having six questions. The sections (b) and (c) test 
similar mental and psychological processes, but are 
comparatively, more difficult than (a) The time allotted 
for the whole test is one and a half hour 

Jha has also made a revision of Terman’s Tests The 
test is divided into ten catagones each involving a specific 
mental process, but the number of questions m each unlike 
the simplex test, differs Each catagory is timed sepa- 
rately 

Jhingran’s Revision op Otis Test — Y G. 
Jhmgran of the Teachers’ Traimng College, Benares, has 
brought forth a revision of the ‘Otis Self-Administering 
Test ’ This revision, consists of 75 questions to be 
administered in only half an hour. The boys have to 
spend only one period for this work, which can be 
done without bringing any alteration in the regular 
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time table of tlie school Jhmgran has not classified the 
questions , On the contrary they are mixed up, and the 
subject has to adopt new techmque at every moment 
for each question, and thus switch on his brain to 
every new type The speciality m this test is that it 
is ‘Self-Administering ’ There is no time limit for 
each question 

The test has been prepared for children of Benares 
both m Hindi and Urdu In both the scripts, the ques- 
tions are almost the same The test has been adminis- 
tered to about 4000 children, both males and females 

Achievement tests m almost all the subjects of the 
school curriculum for classes six to ten have been prepared 
by the students of the Training College, Benares, who 
specialise m Experimental Education The results have 
shown m manay cases fairly high correlation with the 
school records of the students 

Other Experiments • — Experiments m intelligence 
testing m other institutions have also been performed 
Professor M V Grolaswami of the Mysore University has 
prepared tests m Kanarese They are adaptation of Bmet 
Tests Professor G-olaswami, who is one of the foremost 
man m Experimental Psychology m this country is also a 
pioneer m Intelligence Testing S. Jalota of the D A V 
College, Lahore, has prepared Urdu test and is doing the 
laborious work of preparing the norms There are a few 
adptations of the Bmet Tests m Bengali Mr H P. 
Maiti’s Tests are such an adaptation 

Besides the above Ur West of Dacca, Reverend 
King of G-haziabad, Rev E W. Menzel of Baloda Bazzar 
(Raj pur Distt C P ), Rev M. J C Koemg of Biram- 
pura and others have also done valuable work m this 
field , but so far, their tests have not been popularised. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

SUBNORMAL AND GIFTED CHILDREN 

Intelligence testing has brought to the forefront the 
problem of educatmg properly the subnormal and the gifted 
or the supernormal children As a matter of fact intelli- 
gence testing originated m a desire to find out the sub- 
normal child, so that he may be properly educated. 
Up to the present time the problem of educatmg sub- 
normal children has not received any special attention of 
the educationists m this country In other civilised 
countries of the world, we find special provision made 
for their education Medical men have co-operated with 
psychologists m conducting researches for finding out the 
best method of educatmg them Educational experi- 
ments are made and schools are orgamsed m accordance 
with principles successfully estabhshed by such experi- 
ments The results of educational experiments show that 
all children cannot be treated alike What is meat for the 
normal child may be poison for the subnormal. 

EDUCATION OF THE SUBNORMAL 

The problem of educatmg subnormal children is 
divisible into two minor problems, (1) the problem of 
educatmg the aments, (2) that of educatmg the backward. 
Let us consider each of these problems separately. 

Education of the Aments — The aments fortunately 
form a very small percentage of the school going popula- 
tion. They are from 75% to 1 . 5% of the total number 
of the children of the school-going age The aments 
include the idiots, the imbeciles and the feebleminded. 
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In the case of such children there is some marked 
defect m the constitution of the bram They are abso- 
lutely incapable of higher processes of cerebration, and 
even their perceptions are confused and blurred In a 
great number of cases the power of inhibiting the impulses 
or forming resolutions is very feeble, and they seem quite 
incapable of sustained effort Ordinarily aments are a 
burden to society Some are incapable of taking care of 
themselves and some merely swell the number of paupers 
and criminals m the country To make something out of 
them and to prevent them from becoming anti-social the 
state should take upon itself the responsibility of imparting 
such knowledge and training to them as will enable them 
to earn their living and to adjust themselves properly to 
their social environment 

V * 

The aments can be easily distinguished '• <tfem the 
normal children by their ungainly appearance, unsteady 
movements, awkward manner of han dlin g objects and 
disconnectedness m speech. They are unable to answer 
correctly simple questions regarding their relatives, homes 
or give description of places seen They cannot make 
simple additions and subtractions Their power of visual- 
ising objects, of comparing one with another is very limited. 
They can describe things present before their eyes to a 
certain extent, but the past impressions are not clearly 
retained If we try to know their past history we would 
find that they took longer time m teething, acquiring 
the power of speech and ability to stand and walk Some 
children of this type are found stammering m later life 
also. 


The aments require to be taught m special schools 
by specially qualified teachers Segum m Belgium con- 
ducted experiments and has evolved the well known 
Decroly method of teaching them According to Segum, 
“Education consists m fche adaptation of the principles 
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of physiology through physiological means and instru- 
ments to the development of the dynamic, perceptive, 
reflective and spontaneous functions of the youth 
The teacher has to aim at enabling the aments to control 
their muscles and at training their senses What we find 
m a Montesson school done with normal children we have 
to do m the case of the aments also who are usually quite 
grown up when they come to the school The first lessons 
will consist of handling objects, keeping them m proper 
places and arranging them according to a particular order. 
Of course the objects will be different from those found 
in a Montesson school. After these preliminary lessons 
m control of muscles they would be given traimng of senses 
Each sense is to be trained as far as possible in insolation 
from others They would be taught to distinguish the 
shapes and sizes of objects, and differences of colour and 
sounds. Similarly the idea of weight will be given by 
actually making them lift objects of different weights 
In this way the several senses — the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the mouth, the skm and the muscles, will be separately 
trained 

The foundation of all mental development is percep- 
tion and since the perceptions of the ament are usually 
blurred and faulty it is necessary to give him sense training 
to enable him to have correct perceptions Students of 
science are familiar with the phenomenon of the rotating 
disc of seven colours When the disc is quickly rotated 
the impression produced m the mind by one colour gets 
fused with the impression produced by others and thus 
we have the resultant impression of the white colour A 
similar thing occurs m the mind of the ament when 
he receives impressions from the outside world quickly 
His mind is not agile enough to pick them up as they come 
and to sort them into their proper groups at once, as is 
done by the normal mind Before one impression is 

*A 3? Tredgold: Mental Deficiency P 471 
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mtelligised, another comes m and the two get mingled 
so that the net result is only a blurred and vague cons- 
ciousness of objects Hence the process of education 
would consist in giving sense-training to the child m such 
a way that each sense is trained slowly, accurately and 
separately from others At a later stage the teacher 
will try to impart them knowledge of objects as wholes 
and ask them to perform simple activities Thus gradually 
“the synthetic activity of consciousness” will be awakened 
and the child will intellectually improve. 

It cannot, however, be hoped that the ament would 
come up to the stature of the normal child But surely 
something can be made out of him by giving him proper 
education. Sometimes a normal child may be mistaken 
for an ament During an experiment conducted by Madam 
Montessori at Rome m the education of the feeble minded 
children, some of them after being educated by this method 
for a time grew so much m intelligence as to obtain scores 
equal to normal children m intelligence tests administered 
to them. Consequently they were transferred to ordinary 
schools But we may say here that these cases of so called 
aments were not cases of real aments but of children who 
due to some environmental causes showed themselves 
inferior to ordinary children. Prominent among such 
causes are disease, malnutrition, unhealthy habitation and 
improper care during the early period of life. As to de- 
veloping the intelligence of real aments phychologists are 
of opinion that no means exist or will ever exist by which 
we can supply intelligence to the mentally deficient. Each 
of these children has a certain capacity for development 
and in the absence of appropriate training will remain 
undeveloped 

The aments require much more individual attention 
than the normal children do The classes of such children 
should consist of 12 to 15 children There should always 
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be an atmosphere of encouragement and the child should be 
made conscious of the success attained by him at each 
stage. His curiosity and interest m objects and things 
around him should be aroused The teacher has to work 
according to the interests of the child There should be 
little m the curriculum requiring abstract thinking on the 
part of the child Manual occupations should occupy the 
major portion of his time A great many of the aments 
are interested m music and this taste should be developed 
by proper traimng Similarly they should be given training 
m drawing and painting 

There are two classes of aments viz , the sluggish 
and the excitable The former are slow m movement 
and the teacher has to make them active by creating m 
them an interest m activities going on all around They 
should be encouraged to take part m games, runnmg, 
music and drill They ought to be engaged m some form 
of bodily activities to enable them to shake off their inertia 

The aments of the excitable nature have little power 
of concentrating attention on anything whatsoever They 
should be given work that requires sitting at one place, 
fixing attention on particular objects and making bodily 
movements steady Exercises m paper-cutting, drawing, 
woodwork and gardening are found very suitable to such 
children 

The aments are to be introduced gradually to the 
three R’s In teaching these subjects the teacher should 
apply the Deeroly Method which consists m making every- 
thing concrete The child is to be enabled to learn by 
actually domg things He will be asked to note certain 
features of common objects and ammals and describe 
them in his own language as accurately as possible Thus 
his imagination will be developed. While teac hin g arith- 
metic he will be given ideas of weights and measures by 
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actually weighing and measuring objects with his hands. 
He will be taught additions, subtractions and multipli- 
cations with the help of beads and pebbles. 

Education op the backward —Let us now take the 
problem of educating the backward children They are 
below the normal m intelligence, yet are not so mentally 
deficient as to be classed among the aments Their I Q. 
as measured by Intelligence Test is found usually between 
75 and 90, whereas the aments have an I Q below 75. 
Most of such children belong to the class known as dull 
Socially the problem of their education is far more im- 
portant than that of dealmg with the aments , for, as 
Dumville points out, “On the one hand they are much 
more numerous and on the other they will repay far more 
than the mentally deficient for the care bestowed upon 
them ”* They form about 10 to 12 per cent of the school 
going children No effort m our country is made to find 
such children out, much less to devise methods for edu- 
cating them They are usually put m the same class as 
the ordinary children and are required to complete the 
same course of study as the latter do The result is that 
the backward child being unable to keep pace with the 
normal one, does not profit much by school instruction 
He fails m annual examinations and is consequently de- 
tained from going to a higher class He is taught for 
another year m the same class m which he had studied 
for one year This hardly brings any improvement in 
him As he has to study the same subjects and usually 
the same text books over again, the task becomes dull 
and monotonous His curiosity and initiative are thus 
killed Further he suffers m self-respect as he has to bear 
the humiliation of failure and to sit with children younger 
than himself They always look down upon him He 
carries with himself a defeatist mentality all his life When 
he comes out of the educational institution he is found 


*DumvilIe, Child Mind p 183. 
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lacking in the spirit of enterprise and Has seldom the 
courage to take up a new venture. 

The normal children also suffer on account of the 
presence of backward ones among them The teacher 
has very often to adjust his methods to suit the needs of 
the latter, and consequently the lessons become dull and 
boring to brighter children Again these backward children 
are usually much older m age than the normal children 
of the same class This brings about several emotional 
situations which are very difficult to solve The moral 
tone of the class deteriorates In this way both the back- 
ward and the normal children suffer intellectually as well 
as morally Hence it is the duty of the educators to find 
out the backward child at an early stage, to ascertam 
whether the defect is congenital or is acquired, and to 
devise proper means for his education 

The backward child cannot be so easily found out as 
the ament can be There is nothing in his outward ap- 
pearance, behaviour or speech to distinguish him from 
normal children The movements of the limbs of the 
body are well co-ordmated and in some cases he, excels 
normal children m physical activity — such as, drill, games, 
running, jumping, gymnastics, and performing acts re- 
quiring mce bodily adjustments As a matter of fact, 
interest in physical activity is one of the chief merits of 
such children. We cannot also find them out m ordinary 
conversation, for they are usually only 12 to 15 per cent 
below the normal m mtelhgence, and are pretty well 
acquainted with the environment m which they live, and 
know how to deal with different kinds of people The 
examination results of the school also do not help us here 
much, for m a number of cases, specially m lower classes, 
such children by sheer industry manage to get the mi ni m um. 
pass marks, whereas brighter ones due to neghgence fail. 
But these children are capable merely of rote learning 
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and doing mechanical work They do not really appre- 
ciate the true worth of the studies and can make little 
use of them m later life. As they advance from class to 
class they fail m increasing numbers, smce the work in 
these grades becomes more and more definitely intellectual, 
and requires little of mechanical memorising Intelligence 
tests have proved of special value m findin g backwardness 
m children Unfortunately few reliable tests are as yet 
available, though the Indian scholars, as pointed above, 
are making a great effort to prepare standardised tests for 
children of the different provinces of this ’Country 

In the absence of Intelligence Tests, however, the 
school authorities can at present find out a backward 
child from his general slowness in studies, his inability to 
grasp abstract ideas, and aversion to such subjects as 
mathematics and grammar Such a child is often found 
reading m a class below the one normally suited to his 
age In some cases it is due to late admission to the 
school, interruption m studies due to disease or accidental 
circumstances These should be distinguished from cases 
of congenital backwardness Sometimes myopia or slight 
deafness creates mental backwardness When the de- 
fects of sight and hearing are removed such children regain 
their natural mental powers 

There should be some special arrangement for the 
education of the really backward children In Germany 
there are separate schools for such children. There the 
method of teaching differs from the one followed in ordinary 
schools and the syllabus of studies is completed in a longer 
period. But the curriculum is the same. Children who 
make good progress m studies in these schools are later 
transferred to ordinary schools This system, though it 
is good m many respects has serious disadvantages. These 
schools are nicknamed by the public as “fools schools’ 1 ’ 
or “silly schools,” and the boy who is sent to be educated 

26 
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there feels himself humiliated He suffers m self-respect 
and this becomes a potent factor m the retardation of his 
progress. The courses of studies being the same he has 
to learn a number of subjects for which he has no aptitude. 
-When he comes out of these schools, having always lived 
with the subnormal, he fails to adjust himself to the social 
environment of the normal people 

In America a different system has been adopted In 
each district there is some ordinary school with an ungraded 
class The size of the class is much smaller than the one 
for normal children The children are not fed on the 
same intellectual pabulum as is found suitable for normal 
children The children of these ungraded class mix with 
normal children during recess and games and other extra- 
curricular activities, and they enter into competition 
with them m such activities The ungraded classes 
are considered as special coaching classes and some 
children are promoted to ordinary classes when they are 
found fit 

We can adopt a modified form of the system prevalent 
m America for our backward children We may put all 
the grown up boys m one section of a class and allow them 
to take up subjects which require more of practical work 
rather than of abstract thinking It should not be necessary 
for them to learn as much of mathematics and grammar 
as the normal children do Their energies may be directed 
to manual employment, acquisition of arts and crafts, 
and to the study of such subjects as botany, and agriculture. 
The backward children, though they cannot keep pace 
with the normal in studies, do quite well m life They 
succeed as farmers, traders, carpenters and artisans Some 
of them have special aptitude for particular occupations 
and it will repay them much better m life if they tried to 
become masters m these, rather then waste their energies 
in the acquisitions of literary learning 
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EDUCATION OF THE SUPERNORMAL. 

Intelligence tests lielp us m finding out tiie super- 
normal as they help m finding out the subnormal Like 
the subnormal child the supernormal require special 
treatment Whereas we have to slacken the pace m 
the case of the former class, m the case of the latter, 
we have to quicken it Both the subnormal and super- 
normal suffer by being placed m a school-class of normal 
children. The subnormal has to be given less work, whereas 
the supernormal has to be given more work than what is 
given to the normal child 

There are two classes of supernormal ehildren-’-those 
who display remakable ability m one branch of studies, 
and those that show intelligence m all branches, though 
they do not show very outstanding merit m a single branch. 
The two types of supernormals or gifted children require 
to be handled differently. 

The students who excel m one branch, “the infant 
prodigies,” should be allowed opportunities to develop 
■their special ability under the teacher’s guidance. They 
should not be dragged before the public eye, nor should 
their one-sided development be pampered This Tesults 
in injury both to their body and mind They should be 
given general all round education, at the same time be 
placed under expert teachers who would help them to 
develop their special talents Such children may be sent 
to special schools, but it should be borne in mind that 
they also receive general education m subjects other 
than those m which they are interested Dumville 
advises that it is not quite desirable to segregate such 
children from the rest by putting them m separate 
schools “It may be possible,” says Dumville, “to 
arrange special talent classes, which the pupils attend for 
advanced instruction m particular subjects, while for the 
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remainder of their education they work with the normal 
children.” 45 

Under the present circumstances, when no such 
arrangement of special talent classes is possible, let the 
teacher note special abilities among his pupils and let him 
give individual attention to the meritorious m addition 
to his usual work with the whole class He should en- 
courage them by recognising their merit and by giving 
them suitable work to exercise their special abilities 
properly. Thus it is suggested that a talented child may 
be asked to guide other students of the class m the subject 
m which he is strong He would thus become a master 
of the subject and also gam self-confidence Besides a 
spirit of social service would be mcalculated m him. Such 
a child instead of being looked upon with envy by other 
children will be loved and respected by them. But it 
should always be borne m mmd that the teacher does 
this for the good of the talented boy and does not merely 
exploit his talents for his own convemence 

The education of children who have all round good 
intelligence has "to be different from that of those who 
excel in one subject. Such students, if not attended 
specially, become the naughty boys of the class What 
the normal child takes a long time to do, the superior child 
does quickly and has much spare time at hand, which 
he uses m thmkmg out some mischief so as to gam pro- 
minence. It is very necessary that ample work be given 
to such children to save thejn from wasting their energy 
m unprofitable ways. 

One device to utilize the energies of such children is 
to give promotions to them more often than is the case 
with normal children But this brings its own compk- 


*Child Mind, P. 196. 
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cations In the first place, though the child, may get 
double promotion, he has always to be m company with 
the normal children Hence he does not get the benefit 
of association with really intelligent children Secondly, 
the child who gets such promotions has to sit with other 
children who are much older than himself m age , they 
are larger m size and have more physical strength The 
younger child has to face the problem of social adjustment 
with such children, and m this respect he suffers Though 
intellectually superior, he has to occupy socially an inferior 
position This is harmful to the proper development of 
his character and personality ’ 

Hence some educationists have advised that there 
should be separate classes for such children William 
Stern calls them “elite-classes ” Into these classes only a 
very few students should be admitted Students who 
show exceptional all round ability m school work and who 
have a high degree of Intelligence Quotient as determined 
by reliable tests may be put m these classes under specially 
able teachers Wherever this experiment has been tried, 
it has yielded very remarkable results The brilliant 
students no longer tend to become shirkers Having 
known their I Q , proper work can be given to them 
so as to challenge their abilities The spirit of competi- 
tion will become keen when they are required to show 
their relative worth while working with their class-fellows 
of equal merits In America, there are special oppor- 
tunity classes attached to training colleges The experi- 
ment has proved a great success In this arrangement 
no difficulties of social adjustment arise 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


PERSONALITY 

Personality is the total being of a man It includes 
his physical as well as mental make up Sensations, 
reflexes, instincts emotions, perceptions, imagination, 
memory, intelligence, reasoning, will and character are 
included m the term personality It includes besides 
one’s relations to others. A great part of our personality 
is social in nature The various factors that constitute 
personality are joined m a unity A man’s personality 
is made up of all the experiences that he had from child- 
hood up to manhood Everyday we are changing, yet 
all this change does not break our continuity with the 
past In so far as there is a unity m all our pursuits and 
past experiences there is a personality that can be said 
to exist m us “We are not the same to day as we were a 
year ago Many thmgs have happened m the year If we 
should compare ourselves, now with what we were a year 
ago, m some ways we would hardly recognise ourselves. 
Yet we are the same personality ”* The essence of per- 
sonality kes m the unity of all our experiences. 

ELEMENTS OF PERSONALITY 

There are several factors that contribute our per- 
sonality. It is impossible to name all the factors. The 
factors have received greater or less importance at the 
hands of different psychologists Some have classified 
personalities accordmg to the prominence of some of these 
factors, whereas others have classified differently giving 
prominence to other factors We shall here take note 
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of a few elements that constitute personality. The ele- 
ments generally stated are * 

A( 1 ) Personal appearance 
\(ii) Intelligence 
-/(in) Emotionality 
)(iv) Temperament 
1 (v) Character and moral traits. 

The above elements taken together constitute the 
personality of a man It is obvious from the nature of 
the elements that some of them are congenital and others 
acquired Intelligence, emotionality and temperament are 
congenital factors, whereas much of personal appearance 
and character and moral traits are acquired The ac- 
quired factors are determined by environment and edu- 
cation, the congenital factors, on the other hand, are not 
so determined 'Yet great modifications may be made 
m the intelligence, emotionality or the temperament of a 
person through proper education The congemtal factors 
may be so trained as to do social good or they may take 
shape so as to do social harm We have dealt with most 
of the acquired traits of personality m the previous chapters 
of this book We have also dealt with intelligence We 
shall be here primarily occupied m the remaining traits 
of personality, namely the emotionality and the tempera- 
ment of persons From the point of view of emotionality, 
personalities may be divided as “stable minded” or 
“unstable minded” from the point of view of temperament 
they may be classified as * classic” or “romantic” and 
“extrovert” or introvert 

CLASSIFICATION OF PEKSONALITY 

Personalities are classified into stable minded and 
unstable minded by Trotter (in his book Instincts of the 
Held) “The stable minded has fixed opmions generally 
consistent with those of the ‘herd’ to which he belongs. 
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He does not readily change them, or conceive them as 
open to question The unstable minded is more change- 
able, being sensitive to experience ” 

Ostwald conceived of personalities as belonging to 
either the romantic type or to the classical type “The 
man of romantic type is especially differentiated by the 
extraordinary rapid character of his thought. He is 
and his occupations are varied The classical type, on 
the other hand is, distinguished by a slower form of 
thought 55 His development is relatively slow and he 
sticks to one pursuit The romantic type, has greater 
personal influence, a greater power of inspiring audience 
or students He is anxious to gam early popularity. 
The classical type neither seeks nor gams early popularity 
He usually publishes his works late Rousseau and 
Voltaire belong to the former type , Newton and Kant 
to the latter 

The great German thinker Jung has classified per- 
sonalities into two mam types — the extrovert and the 
inti overt The two types are as nearly opposed to each 
other as can be The gaze of the extrovert is directed 
outward, that of the introvert inward The former is 
objective, the latter subjective “The extrovert has 
facility m self-expression , the introvert lacks it The 
extrovert tends to have more self-confidence than is justi- 
fied by the facts , the introvert tends to have less The 
extrovert is self-seeking in the sense that he likes other 
people to think and act as he does — he may be a propa- 
gandist , the introvert is detached and remains content 
to go his way and let others go theirs The extrovert 
is stimulated by publicity, and tends therefore to perform 
least when he is under observation , the introvert, on 
the other hand, is more often paralysed by the presence 
of an audience, his best work being done when he is un- 
observed The extrovert contemplates opportunity m 
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light of the scope for self-expression, while the introvert 
regards it as primarily from the point of view of respon- 
sibility. The first thought of the one type generally are 
the second thought of the other.”* The extrovert is 
pushing, seeking opportunities, the mtrovert is cautious 
and would often let go opportumties even if they come 
The one is gregarious the other sohtary. In the extrovert 
the fundamental function is feeling and the possibilities 
of thought tend to be unconscious, m the introvert the 
fundamental function is thought and the possibilities of 
feehng tend to be unconscious. The extrovert is primarily 
a man of action, whereas the introvert is pie-emmently 
a thinker Alexander, Napoleon, belong to the former 
type, Kant, | NewtonJ and Wordsworth to the latter 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru are the best representatives of the former class , 
Rabmdra Nath Tagore and Sir Radha Knshnan, of the 
latter Psychologists have admitted that it is hard to 
distinguish the two types of personahties In everyone 
of us there are tendencies of each types A good way 
of discovering what tendencies predominate m oneself is 
just to follow the injunction of a psychologist given to 
an audience hearing on the subject of personality “A 
good way for you to distinguish whether your mam ten- 
dency is towards introversion or extroversion is this 
If, as I talk, you wonder which type you yourself are — 
you are an mtrovert , if you wonder which your neighbour 
is — you are an extrovert ” 

*frichton Miller Psychoanalysis and, its Derivatives, p 152, 153 
|Kant was so cautious about taking up responsibihties that when 
during his youth a young lady offered hex hand for maniage to him, he 
went on thinking for over a year but could not make up his mind till 
the lady’s patience was exhausted and she married another person 
His first important work was pubhshed at the age of sixty six 

pNewton did not pubhsh his main work ‘Pnncipi a’ for a long time 
When ultimately the work was pubhshed he did not lejoice over it 
He wrote to his publishers that the publishing of the work would fetch 
him popularity but the studies which he loved to pursue would decline 
§Morgan and Gilliland Au Introduction to Psychology, p 310 
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Jung lias further divided the above two mam types 
mto four sub-divisions according to the predomment 
psychic function The functions, according to Jung are 
thinking, feeling, intuition and sensation Every indivi- 
dual has all the four functions, but one of them may be 
predomment It is the ‘superior, function,’ the others 
are then ‘inferior’ ones 

The thinking type is rational, logical detached ; 
the feeling type is mainly guided by feelings The in- 
tuition type depends on unconscious inferences ; he is 
quick and alert The sensational type is mainly influenced 
by sense impressions Each function has its opposite. 
If thought is superior, feeling, standing at the opposite 
pole (see fig ), is the inferior function, and vice versa. 


Intuition 

Thought* 

Sensation 


►Feeling 


Similarly intuition and sensation are poles apart Thus 
both cannot be dominant m the same man. There is, 
however, a combination of psychic functions that are 
intermediary to the polar opposites Thus if the superior 
function is sensation, thinking and feeling will be better 
developed than intuition 

There may be a combination of thinking and sensa- 
tion , this gives empirical thinking type, or a combination of 
Sensation with feeling, giving emotional feeling type Other 
combinations give the intuitive feeling type and the specu- 
lative thinking type. 
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When the above four psychic function are combined 
with the two general attitude-types — the extrovert and 
the introvert we get quite a complex division of personalities 
m eight different types — the introvert thinker and the 
extrovert thinker , the introvert feeling type and the 
extrovert feeling type , the mtrovert sensational type and 
the extrovert sensational type, the introvert intuitive 
type and the extrovert intuitive type It is difficult to 
explain here the natures and aptitudes of all the various 
types as conceived by Jung * There are good points and 
weaknesses m each type 

*‘The introvert thinker’ is essentially subjective, theoretical and may 
display intellectual power “He is tactless because he lacks intuition. ; 
callous because he lacks feeling, inhuman, because he is devoid of 
sensation He seeks seclusion and is afraid of criticism He first 
evolves a theory m his mind then goes out to find facts to support it.’ 

‘The extrovert thinker’ is a realist and deals in facts He is m quest 
of a formula and when he finds one he makes most of it He tends to 
become fanatical and intolerant This is the commonest type among 
politicians As a scientist, he gathers facts than formulates theories 

‘The mtrovert feeling type’ and the extrovert feeling type are more 
common among women than among men The former are intensely 
moved by feelmgs , they have strong hkes and dislikes They cannot 
express their feelmgs properly hence are often misunderstood, seem 
to be selfish when they are not The extroveit feeling type, on the 
other hand express more feelings than they actually have They are 
objective Such a man is apt to pnde himself over his shrudeness in 
which he lacks The polar opposite of this type is “the mtroverted in- 
tuition type”. This seems to he on the whole, the most gifted type. 
The piophets and seers belong to this type, no original work is possible 
without intuition Prophets are essentially men of intuition, the priests* 
on the other hand, entirely lack it Such a man is courteous, dignified, 
primarily subjective given to reading between the lines He appears 
unstable in friendship This is temperamental 

‘The introvert sensorial’ type appreciates the good things of hfe. 
He seems to be self possessed but behind his apparent self possession 
there is uneasiness ‘The extrovert sensorial type’ is very much 
dependent on objective conditions He is most easily bored He is 
incapable of taking joy m the abstract This is the least gifted type. 

‘The extrovert intuition type’ is ever after change He has the 
reputation of being an optimist He tends to over-emphasise the im- 
portance of certam pomts He is essentially an opportunist, and he 
makes his way into the world by a combination of hopeful agility and 
childish obstinacy This obstinacy is his only defence when he is 
faced with plam facts and direct logic He is most dependable in times 
of emergency, foi his quick decision helps effective action 
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EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

The different types of personalities are congenital. 
By education one cannot change the type but by educa- 
tion each type may attam perfection after its own kind 
We have to recogmse the congenital temperamental differ- 
ences among individuals and give education to each taking 
note of the differences We have to provide the proper 
environment for the growth of the special aptitudes of the 
child which ultimately depend on the type of personality 
that he is We should see that the extrovert does not 
suppress all together capacity for reflective thinking or 
allow it to die of disuse , similarly the cultivation of feeling 
should not be ignored in the introvert Life situations 
demand different kinds of adaptations, some requiring 
more thought others moie feelings, and the individual 
who lacks in the capacity for proper adaptations suffers 

What education has to aim at as pointed out by 
G H Thomson, is to create none of the undesirable types. 
It has to see that somehow the congenital disadvantages 
are compensated for by proper training The individual 
has to be enabled to adjust himself effectively to changing 
environments of life When this does not occur unity of 
personality is often broken and a crisis occurs Edu- 
cational efforts should be directed to avoid this and create 
a happy well balanced personality. 
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